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TRIBES AND CASTES OF BOMBAY. 

MANGAN.—A sub-division of Bhats ; a synonym for Charan. 

MANGELA.—A synonym for Mang. 

01 ™’ num ^ering Name and 

I l, 0 d 8 (1901).. including 5,815 males and 5,723 females, are residents ° ri em. 
of the Thana district, a few families being found in the adjacent 
districts of Broach and Surat and in Jawhar and Surat Agencv. 
rhe word Maugela is said to be derived from mag a fishing net, 
or icoxu mangheri a sailing vessel. 

The Mangel as are fishermen and coasting traders and labourers- 
lhey speak Marathi, but indistinctly and with the use of many 
'Ujarati words. Thu 3 for ‘ Where did you go ? ’ they say ‘ Kain 
gela liotas ’ instead of kothe gela hotds; for ‘ come ’ they say ‘ dilo ’ 
instead of dlo and for school shddi instead of shdla. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. The exogamous Division . 
^Visions, which are identical with.the surnames or fails, arc : Kinhi 
Nijak, Dhanu, Mare, Somti, Paghar, Naik, Chodhre, Damanmere’ 

Ilaut, etc. Marriage is forbidden between members of one fail : it 
is not affected by the devak being the same. 

Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter, mothers’ sister’s 
daughter and father’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage 
with a wife’s younger sister is allowed during her life-time or after the 
wife’s death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. Girls are married 
between eight and fifteen, and boys between twenty and twenty 
five. If an unmarried girl commits sexual indiscretions with a man 
ot her caste, he is compelled to marry her, though, if she be already 
betrothed, the intended husband has the option of marrying her 
bexual indiscretions with a man of a higher or lower caste are punish¬ 
ed by expulsion. Polygamy is permitted, but polyandry is 
unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The father of Marring* 
the boy pays to the girl’s father a sum of Rs. 20 known as dvj. The wrt ". 
time for the celebration of marriage is sunset. A Palshe Brahman 
fixes an auspicious date for the marriage and also conducts the 
service. The principal ceremonies in connection with marriage are 
ghau bharne, medh pujne, mrni nene, marriage celebration and vara!. 
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Religion. 


Death 

cero- 

moni»s 


Mangelal 

The gkau bharne ceremony consists in poimding rice and wheat in 
a bamboo basket, and rubbing the bride and bridegroom with tur¬ 
meric paste. They then worship a post of the marriage booth, mcdh 
pujne. The bridegroom’s father takes plantains to the bride’s house 
and distributes them to the bride’s party, varni nene. The bride 
is then taken to the bridegroom’s house for the marriage celebration. 
The leaves of the Ficus glomerala and the mango are worshipped as 
their deoak. Feasts given by the bride’s and bridegroom’s father 
bring the marriage ceremony to a close. The seven steps saptapadi 
ceremony is supposed to be the binding portion of the 
marriage. 

Widow 7 remarriage is allowed. A widow' cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son, father’s sister’>s son or maternal uncle’s son. 
She may marry, if she likes, the younger brother of her deceased 
husband. A respectable person of the caste or the widow’s parents 
bring about a remarriage. The months of Jeshtjia, Bhadrapad and 
Paush are supposed to be inauspicious for a widow' remarriage. It 
must take place under a mango tree. A Widow remarriage is 
generally celebrated on a Tuesday or Sunday. The caste priest leads 
the bride and bridegroom to the worship of Varu'na and Gahpati, 
and the widow’s brow having been marked with red powder, the hems 
of their garments are tied into a knot. The last ceremony is the 
essential part. A bachelor wishing to marry a widow is first 
married to a shami or a rui tree. 

Divorce is not practised. A woman charged with adultery with a 
man of her caste is allowed to remain in her caste after paying a fine. 
Bht when she is guilty of misconduct with a man of a higher or lower 
caste, she is excommunicated. 

Mangel as follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. They worship both Shiva and Vishnu and minor 
deities, such as lvhandoba, Bahiroba, Chcda, Natsha, and Gangud. 
They are Smarts, and do not keep images of their gods in their houses. 
They sacrifice a goat for the propitiation of the minor deities in the 
month of Jeshtha on any day except Saturday and Monday. They 
observe all Hindu fasts and feasts. They go on pilgrimages to Pand- 
harpur, N&sik, Trimbak, Dwarka, Benares, etc. In the time of 
epidemics they ignite sacrificial fires and occasionally sacrifice goats 
and fowls. Their priests are Palshe Brahmans. 

Mangelas burn their dead. Persons dying of leprosy and small¬ 
pox are buried. Small children who have not cut their teeth are 
also buried. The deceased is laid in the grave on his back and the head 
is turned towards the south. The ashes and bones of the dead are 
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thrown into the sea. On the 10th day the son and grandson of the 
deceased shave then head and mustache while the TaW * T 
shave only the head. They keen thenll Y mourners 

Oh the 11th day, eleven T P ““ for Kn da - vs ' 

are prepared and ofiered to the departed*sp'irit “S". ", t ' st ' 

as fc«, t»,W ihem and mol* d ,l H u are ofedT, BrT 
he. KCeK " d »« «• *-* two hot the third ^ 

On the 11th and m^days^lTind 1™°'™ M mfinix . is P erfo ™ed. 
They observe the "*"*?"* « 

liquof dD Thev T t 6 fl f 1 ° f g0atS ’ Sheep ’ f0wls and m - They drink Food 
No i 1 i G } ie ., r L drm n Water at the hands of KoIis > V4riis and Dublis. 
caste W reC61Ve anything at the hands of men this 


MANG GADDER U.—A sub-division of Mings. 
MANG GADIGER.— A sub-division of Mings. 
MANG GARUDI —A sub-division of Mings. 
MANG RAUT.-A sub-division of Mings” 
MANNU. —A snb-division of Ods. 
MANSORORARIA. —A sub-division of Kolis. 
MANWAT.— A sub-division of Holayis. 
MANYAR.-— tSec under Minor Musalmin Castes. 
MAPARA,— <See under Minor Musalmin Castes. 


M A RATH AS, according to the cen«,.a mm 
3,650,504. In 1911 the figures v - U J901, 11,1111 here d N«mo and 

a correct record of mmciut to secure 


(1) Marithis Proper, 

( 2 ) Maritba Kimbis, 

(3) Maritha allied castes. 


8i S ni9catio,L A e h bel »"- *• ““<1 will. various 

cew»“( lskinS?, S0 '" tmy the dsWl8 ^ wd< ' d at the 
° of 1891 and 1901 appears to justify the Allowing rongh 
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estimate of Marathas Proper and Maratha Kunbis for these 
enumerations :— / 

Marathas Proper. Maratha Kunbis. 


1891 

1901 


2,122,576 2,421,611 

1,733,027 1,917,477 


The 1911 statistics are clearly so confused as to throw no reliable 
light on the distribution between the upper class Maratha and the Mara¬ 
tha Kunbi. Maratha allied castes are dealt with under their separate 
names, viz., Nh&vi, Parit, Sutar, Teli, etc. 

. Three theories hold the field regarding the derivation of the term 
Maratha. These arc briefly :— 


(1) that it is derived from Mah&r&shtra, the name origin¬ 
ally applied by Sanskrit writers in Northern India to the great 
Deccan plain ; 

(21 that itia ft compound of Mfth4 = great and Eashtrika = 
either a Sanskrit form of Batta ora term applied generally to 
petty chiefs ruling in the Deccan; 

(3) that it is a compound of Maha great, and Ratha a chariot 
rider or warrior, corresponding to the ancient Persian caste of 
Rathaishtar or chariot riders. 

The first of these three derivations is favoured by Dr. J. F. Fleet 
and Dr. Bhagv&nlal Indraji. 11 ' 

History. ear ij e8 t known mention of Marath&s is found in an 

inscription of about 100 B.C. over a statue in the rest chamber 
at the top of the Nana pass, leading from the Konkan into the north 
of Poona district. 'Hie term used here is Mamralhagianikomro 
which probably means the hero leader of the Mah&r&th&s. In the 
Bedsa caves in the same locality there is a reference to a queen 
described as the Mahar&thini, dated in the first century A.D. Other 
similar references are found in the Bhajaand Me caves. It is not 
easy to decide whether the terms Maharatha and Maharathmi 
indicate residents of Maharashtra or designate the individuals by their 
racial name, the earlyform of Martha. The first theory is most 
probable, for a few centuries later we read in a Cingalese chronicle, the 
Mahavanso (A D. 480), of the country of MaMr&ttha, and in A.D. 
634 the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang (629-645) refers to the 
Kingdom of Mo-ho-lo-cha, presumably MaMr&tth*, ami its 

0) Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, p. 3. 
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warlike inhabitants. 0 ) In the middle of the seventh century an 
inscription at Aihole near Bad&mi in Bijapur district, the dominions of 
the Rattas and Chalukyas, relates how a king of the latter dynasty, 
Pulikeshin II, gained the sovereignty of the three Maharashtras 
with their 99,000 villages. It will be seen that these references 
are all consistent with either the Marathas deriving their name from 
Maharashtra, or the home of the Marath&s having been styled 
MaMr&shtra as a Sanskrit form of “the country of the Maharatha”. 
On the other hand, it is to be observed that, previous to any of 
the references described above, there is an inscription of 245 B.C. 
at Girnar, stating that the Emperor Asoka sent ministers of religion 
(ix., Buddhist priests) to the Rashtikas,, Petenikaci? and Aparantas. 
It is known that Petenikar refers to Paithan on the God&vari 
river, while Aparanta is the old name for the northern Konkan. 
Rashtikas therefore indicates some people resident in the Deccan, pos¬ 
sibly the Rattas. We know that a Bhoja dynasty became in time the 
Maha-Bhojas. It is natural to suggest, as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar does, 
that the Rattas similarly became the Maha Rattas, i.e., Mah&- 
rathas. In alternative, the reference may be to Rdshtrikas , i.e., local 
chiefs, who bore this name 'in the Deccan as rulers over rdshtras or 
territorial divisions. Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar favours this theory. 
Between this and the first theory it is not easy to select. Both are 
probable. Neither is entirely convincing. 

A third theory, which is plausible, though equallv lacking in con¬ 
firmation from contemporary evidence, is mentioned by Campbell 
in the account of Marathas given in the Ratnagiri volume of the 



neighbouring kingdom^.*’ 
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Bombay Gazetteer. It is suggested that the MarAthas took their 
name from the rath or war chariot in which they once fought, Rdthas 
being the riders in chariots {rath). It is interesting in this connection 
to note that the ancient Persians had a warrior caste known as Ratha- 
ishta or riders in chariots {see PARSI). The plains of the Deccan 
would be suitable country for fighting in chariots, and the Marathas 
have always been a warlike people. It is quite possible that the earli¬ 
est known lords of the Deccan went to battle in chariots, and thence 
derived their name. 

About 1020 the Arab geographer A1 Biruni mentions Marliat Des 
as a country to the south of the Narbada. In 1320 the French friar 
Jordanus refers to “ the kingdom of Maratha ” as very great. In 1340 
the African traveller Ibn Batuta notices that the people of Daulat- 
abad or Devgiri were Marhathas, whose nobles were BrAhmans. 
From the beginning to the end of his Deccan history (1290—1600) the 
historian Ferishta often mentions the Marathas. In his account of the 
Musalman Turk conquest under AlA-ud-din Khilji and his genera.s, 

Ferishta refers to the Marathas as the people of the province of Mharat 

or Mherat, dependent on Daulatabad and apparently considered to 
centre in Paithan or,asitis written, Mheropatan. In 1318 Harapal, the 
son-in-law of the Devgiri Chief, rebelled and forced the MusalmAns 
to give up several districts of Marath. In 1370 JAdhav Maratha, 
the chief of the NAiks, revolted in DaulatAbAd, persuaded its Musal- 
mAn governor to join him, raised the Rathod chief of BaglAn and other 
local leaders, and collected a great army in Paithan. Till the end ot 
the Bahmani supremacy (1490) some MarAtha chiefs, among them the 
RAjas of GAlna and BAglAn in Nasik, were practically mdependen , 
paying no tribute for years at a time. After the close of the Bahman. 
supremacy (1490), under the Ahmednagar, and to a less extent 
under the BijApur kings, one or two MarAtha chiefs remained nearly 

indepenpent. Others were continued in their estates on condition ol 

supplying troops, and others took service with their Musalman rulers 
and were granted estates and the Hindu titles of Deshmukh, Sar 
Deshraukh, NAik, Rao, and RAja. In several cases the daughters of 
leading MarAthAs were raised to be the wives of MusalmAn kings. 
Of the lower ranks of MarAthAs many were employed as mercenary 
troops, most of them as cavalry, but some also as infantry. 
On one occasion (1507) the bulk of the people between Paithan and 
ChAkan in Poona are spoken of as rebellious MarAthAs. 

Besides their correct name, the MarAtbas are often called Bargis, 
t word of uncertain origin. Shakespeare seems to derive it from the 
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Sanskrit Vargya as if it originally meant a man of a class (• varg ) or 
faction. Grant Duff describes it as a word of unknown origin, 
apparently a slang term of contempt used of the local levies by the 
regular foreign cavalry. In another passage Grant Duff states that 
all the troops officered by Marathas were formerly called Bargis and 
that when he wrote (1826) in many parts of India the Marathas were 
still known by that name. The following are the leading instances 
of the use of the term Bargi by the Musalman historians. In the 
fifteenth century, according to the author of the Mirat-i-Abmadi 
(1760) the Maratha chiefs of Baglan in North Nasik had for genera¬ 
tions borne the title of the Baharji or Bargi chiefs. The word Bargi 
is applied to the Maratha cavalry under Bijapur in 1549 and again 
in 1560. It is frequently applied to Telugu troops and estate holders 
under the Kanarese kingdom of Vijayanagar (1336—1565), and to 
the Bijapur troops after Bijapur (1570) had extended its power over 
much of the territory formerly held by Vijayanagar. In 1613 the 
Bmperor Jahangir in his autobiography calls the Maratha skirmishers 
of Ahmednagar Bargiyan. In 1616 the Bargis of Ahmednagar are 
described as a very hardy race, and Jadhav Rai, apparently Shi'vaji’s 
maternal grandfather, is called Bargi, These quotations show that 
the Musalman historians applied the term Bargi both to Telugu and 
to Maratha cavalry. This double use of Bargi has been taken as 
evidence that the origin of the word is the Tamil Vaduga, that is, north- 
ern, a term which in the Tamil country is commouly used of the people 
of felingana. It is also used of Kanarese immigrants to the Nilgiri 
hills, and might, with equal correctness, be used of the movh of 
Maharashtra.* 


Q 
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The Marathas came into promiuence with the rise of Shivaii 
Bhosle (1627 1680) whose successful rebellion against the Bijapur 
Kingdom founded the Maratha Empire, and led to his coronation at 
Kaigad as ruler of a great part of the Deccan and Konkan in 166S 
]l y vas the » solemnly invested with the sacred thread as a Ksliatriya, 
and documents were procured from Udaipur connecting the Bhosles 
with the Sisode liajpuhs. The value of this evidence has since been 
disputed. Marathas, however, continue to claim a twice born status, 
and to follow many of the.Kshatriya practices to this day. It is clear 
that the fighting classes and large landowners gained considerably 


. ^ az '\ Y o1 * pp. 81—85. Bargi is, however, either a corruption of 

tue lersian worn ‘baryir ’ meaning a mounted soldier for whom horses and equipment 
are provided free in contrast to the * Silledar' who provides his own or else the 
Marathi word barge , which is given in Molesworth as the equivalent of lawless or 
licentious, t.e,, a not unsuitable description of Mar&fha horsemen, who were notorious 
plunderers* 
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in social precedence owing to tlie rise of the Maratha confederacy 
with its five centres at Poona, Nagpur. Indore, Gwdlior and Baroda. 
For want of a more distinctive title these must be styled Mardthas 
Proper. 

The word Maratha covers three classes that were probably one 
in origin but are now distinct. These are:— 

(1) Marathas Proper, the chiefs, landowners and fighting 
Mardthas of the Deccan and Konkan, claiming Kshatriya rank, 
eschewing widow re-marriage and socially superior to the 
cultivating classes, from whom, however, in places they will take 
girls in marriage. 

(2) Mardtha Kunbis or cultivators, also known as Kulvddi. 

(3) Maratha occupational castes such as the following :— 


1 . 

Bhanddri 

7. 

Nhavi 

2. 

Chitrakathi 

8. 

Parit 

3. 

Gavandi 

9. 

Sutar 

4. 

Kumbliar 

10. 

Tatar 

5. 

Lohar 

11 . 

T&ru 

6. 

Mali 

12. 

Teli 


These would be classed as Mardthas w hen found in other parts of India, 
and have certain features of special significance in common with the 
first two groups. 

It has already been noted that Marathas Proper claim to be Kaha- 
triyas, the second of the fourfold divisions of Manu. As proofs in 
support of this claim they state that they belong to the four ancient 
Kshatriya royal vanshas or branches, riz\ Suryavansha, Somavansha, 
Brahmavansha and Sheshavanslia, that they have the ninety-six 
mythological Kshatriya families, or huU, that many of their kul or 
family names are common clan names of Rajputs (w T ho are supposed 
to be the modern representatives of the ancient Kshatriya race), 
that, there is historical evidence to show that marriage connections 
were formed between royal Rajput houses and the ruling Maratha 
families, that like the Rajputs they observe purdah , wear the sacred 
thread and proliibit widow re-marriage, that they have bards or Bhats 
like Rajputs, and that, as among Rajputs, the Nhdvi or barber per¬ 
forms the function of serving water at their feasts, although ho is 
considered comparatively unclean by the surrounding population 
in the Deccan. But against the above it .can be said that when a 
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caste or a portion of a caste rises in the social scale on account of 

zi szsa ' the . £ - 

til t h ar CUSt0mS ‘ Admittin & similarity of dan names 
The !> Y; 110 Ineans nec<?ssarii y a proof of similarity of descent 
5 P da > System ’ the employment of family genealogists or Bhdts 
Vf 11 V<3ry Cas ' y he adopted by a caste ambitious to be classed 
a^Kshatnyas and mutatmg with that view Rajput manlemTnl 

th,s?zr:i^ reg r ing the ° rigb ° f 

between Mardthas and Kunbis f SomTbdee. 1 ” & * ° aS< t“ concerned » 

thas themselves, are of opinion thSVb T ’ T ™ 8 Wh ° m are Mara ‘ 
same. The lino of a 1 " that the two classes are one and the 

, \ , ( demarcation between the two communities is not 

a as inter-marriages between well-to-do Kunbi fami 
lies and the lower sections of Marthas are not infrequent Such it 
marriages usually take the form of a AWifl, ,i \ ■ *’ bucb mter ' 
Kunbi or Kulvadi girl. Such 7 ^ to a 

the Presidency. On the other hand, Mardtha^lT^uTdTotbT^ ° f 
m marriage to Kunbi boys. Thus the Mir'.tb' p tbe 8 lven 
their social supremacy, and though akin to Km r ro l 3er a8ser t 
sidered distinct. Kunbis ^ 

SS,”7? “■ *? 

Tensions to Kshatnya origin. Thev are as s mlo x / • , F re 

often” ^’^h^Makthas though they may be mere cuTtitt! ’mo e 
oitc.ii follow other avocations and regard mltivo+lnr. , ’ 

'¥* l f7 m * faU . back if «* y « amirtSj 

„ tiat J* 11 ” 0 “ ld »PP«“ *»t Kunbis ami Marfthia ate differ- 
and ?>■ W<,alth and « ial than by any hard 

Kunbi and tl' Socm y tbl “ Matdtha is the superior of the 

remarry jiaritiu “ T J 5 ' the ,acts ,b » t while Kunbi widow, 
recoaniMd 577" d » while MarStha ladies of 

: t _ , xi . ‘ serve purdah, Kunbi women do not observe 

“• “ ' Vh "' Martt " a on 6 „,d in 
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to silver ornaments, Kunbi women are content with any that they 
can get. 

It is not possible in these pages to deal finally with the controversy 
that exists regarding the origin of Marathas Proper, and their 
relation to the other Maratha divisions in the Presidency. But in 
the course of the Survey some important evidence has been collected 
dealing with the social structure of Marathas of all three classes, 
and indicating reasons for assuming that they had a common 
origin. 


De vaks A reference to the articles on certain Dravidian castes in the Pre- 
andbalis. eg ' Halepaiks, Halvakki Vakkals, Mukris, Mogers, etc., will 

show that their social structure is based on a survival of toteniism, 
each exogamous group being named after some well known animal, 
fish, bird, tree, fruit or flower. These are known as balis. In the case of 
the’three classes of Marath4s above referred to, the exogamous groups 
possess devaks or marriage guardians, which seem in origin to have 
been exactly the equivalent of the Kanarese balis. In some instances 
they are identical with them. The object represented by the bah 
is not only worshipped by the section named after it, but is also 
protected from injury according to rules laid down for the purpose. 
Although the devaks among Marath&s and the allied castes are not 
so highly revered, still among many of them sameness of devak is a 
bar to intermarriage, and some of the exogamous sections or kuls of 
the Mar4thas are named after their devaks, e.g., More after mor and 
S41unke after Sdlunki. The devak is usually some common tree such 
as the Bel (dSgle marmelos), Pipal (Ficus religiosa), Vad (banyan) or 
the Bhami (Prosopis spicigera). In its commonest form it is the leaves 
of five trees, of which one, as the original devak of the section, is held 
specially sacred. It is worshipped specially at the time of marriage, 
which suggests its former close connection with marriages. It is also 
worshipped at the time of entering a new house, and when preparing 
a threshing floor at harvest time. The installation of the devak is an 
important part of the marriage ceremony in Maratha marriages. 
The following tables give lists of the balis and devaks that have been 
identified in the course of the Survey. Against the devaks which are 
common to Marathas Proper and Mar&tha Kunbis are shown the names 
of certain castes of the Deccan in which they have also been found. 
These are by no means exhaustive, that is to say, these other castes 
possess many devaks, not yet recorded, besides those against which they 
have been showiv 
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List of devaks found among Mardthas Proper and Maratha 


<sl 


Kunbis 

with other castes from which reported . 

i 

(1) Aghdda 

2 

-. Achyranthes asrera. 

3 

(2) Amba 

.. Mango 

.. Bhoi. Chitrakathi. Mahdr. 
Nhdvi. Gondhali. Parit. 

(3) Anjana 

.. Hardwickia binat-a 

Sutdr. Gdbit. Ofcdri, Rdval. 
.. Teli. Kumbhar. 

(i) Apta 

.. Bauhinia raeemosa 

.. Bhoi. Teli. 

(fi) Arai 

.. Mimosa rubricaulis 

.. Bhoi. Pinjdri. 

(6) Ardti 

.. Mimosa hamata 

.. Bhoi. Mahdr. 

(Ga) Avala 

.. Phyllanthus emblica 

. . Tdmbat. 

(7) Babul or Dhamak 

.. Acacia arabica 

.. Mahdr. Bhoi. 

(7a) Beheda 

.. Terminalia belerica 

.. Tdmbat. Machhi. 

(8) Bel 

.. iEgle mannelos 

.. Mahdr. Machhi. Phudgi. 

(9) Bhiirdaviljdcha pankh Crow pheasant’s wing. 


(10) BororBordti 

.. Zi/.yphus jujuba 

.. Bhoi. Mahdr. Otdri. Pinjdri. 

(11) Chat 

•. Spinning wheel whirler 

.. Holaya. 

(12) Chinch 

.. Tamarind 

.. Parit. 

(13) Havana 

.. Artemesia phalleris. 


(14) Devnal 

.. Phragmiti8 communis 

.. Mdli. 

(15) Dive (tinshesdth) 

.. 360 Lights. 

- ) . 

(15a) Dukar 

Pig 

.. Burud. 


(1G) Garuddcha pankh .. Eagle’s wing 
(17) Garud vel or gul vel. Tinospora cordifolia 


(18) Ghoda 

(19) Halad 

(20) Harina 

(21) Haiyali or Arkhe 

(22) Hastidant 
(22a) Hivar 

(23) Jdmbhul 


(24) Jowdri 
H 110 


. Horse 
. Turmeric 
. Mouse deer 
. Cynodon dactylon 
Ivory. 

Acacia leucophlcea 
Eugenia jambolana 
Sorghum vulgarc 


Chdmbhar. 

Nhdvi. 

Nhdvi. 

Nhdvi. 

Mahdr. 

Chdmbhdr. Kharde VanL 


. Ahir. Kambhdr. 

Bhdmta. Bhoi, Dhor Sutdr* 
Bhdmta. Parit. 
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(25) Kadamb or Kalamb.. AntHocephalua cadamba.. Bhanddri. Ramoshi. Chdtn 

bhar. Nhdvi. Vdni. Parit- 
Sutar. Teli. Takar. 


(26) Kamal 

.. Lotus 

. Bhangar. 

(27) Kdndydnchi Mdl 

.. A garland o( onions. 


(28) Kasav 

,. Tortoise 

, Mahdr. 

(29) Ketak or Kegad 

.. Screw pine. Pandanus 
odoratissirauB. 


(29a) Kliair 

. . Acacia catechu 

Bumd. 

(30) Knife 

.. 

Bhdmta. Cliitrakathi. 

(31) Koeha 

.. Turmeric bulb 

Sutdr. Kumbhar. Vdni. 

32) Koliala 

.. Pumpkin 

Cliitrakathi. Bhil. 

(33) Koya 

(34) Kumbbdr Kukde 

.. A bird. Cacomantis pas¬ 
se rinus. 

.. Crow pheasant. 

Chdmbhdr. 

(35) Kunda 

. . Andropogcn intcrmedius. 

Mdli. 

(36) Xurhad 

(37) Mandardche phul 

.. Axe 

.. Flowers of the Rui tree. 

Bhdmta. Bhoi. Holaya. 
Dhor. Parit. Sutdr. 

Nhdvi. Vaidu. 

(38) Maryddvel 

.. Ipomoea biloba 

Tdru. Phor. Mdli. 

(39) Mhas 

.. Buffalo 

Mahdr. 

(40) Mor Mordche pis 

(41) Nag 

.. Peacock & feathers 

.. Cobra 

Bhoi. Tdru. Chitrakathi. 
Mahdr. Chdmbhdr. Bhil. 
Mdli. Burial. 

Mahdr. Vdni. Parit. 

(42) Ndgchdmpa 

.. Mesua ferrea 

Mahdr. Parit. Sutdr. 

(43) Ndgvel or Tdmbul 

.. Piper betel 

Mahdr. Vanjari. 

(44) Nandruk 

.. Ficus retusa 

Mahdr. 

(45) Ndrai 

*. Cocoanut 

Bhdmta. 

(46) Nim 

.. Melia azadirachta 

Nhdvi. Kharoto. Vdni. 

(47) Nirgundi 

.. Vitex nogundo. 


(48) Pair 

.. Ficus rumphii 

Tam bat. 

(49) Pdla 

. Ehretia buxifolia 

Cliitrakathi. 

(50) Paias 

(31) Pdncb pdlvi 

.. Butea frondosa 

.. Leaves of five trees 

Gondhali. Sliimpi. Sutdr. 

Gdbit. 

All castes that have devaks. 

(52) Pangdra 

,. Erythrina indica 

Gdbit 
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(53) Pdnkanis 

(54) Paratinicha pankh 
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. ^ Reed Mace Typha angug- Mahar 
tata. Mdli. 

.. Pied wagtail’s wing. 


3 

Ramo3hi. Nhavi. 


(55) Pkanas 
(5G) Pipal 
(57) Pipri 


.. Jack fruit. Artocarpus Nhavi. 
integrifolia 

.. Ficus religiosa .. Bhandari. Bhii. Gabit 

„ . , Nhavi. Machhi. Burud. 

.. Ficus tsicla .. Bagdi. 



(58) Pithicho bavle 

. A doll made oHlour. 

Mahar. 

(59) Rajahansa 

. Swan or Goose 

Chambhar. 

(60) Ruchkin 

. Calotropis gigantea (, ?).. 

Bhoi. Mahar. 

(61) Rudrakshanchi Mai . 

. Eloeoccarpus ganitrus 

Mahar, 

(62) Rui 

. Calotropis gigantea 

Gondhali. Otari. Raval 

(62a) Sag 


Burud. 

. Tectona grandis 

Nhavi. Shimpi. 

(63) Salunkicba pankh . 

(64) Sdvar 

. Wing of a bird, gracula 
religiosa. 

Bombax malabaricuin .. 

Chitrakathi. Mdli. Vanjari. 

Takar. 

(65) Shami 

. Prosopis spicigera 

Chitrakathi. Gondhali, 

(66) Shankli 

. Conch Shell. 

Otari. Machhi. Ruv&l. 

(67) Sheli 

. Goat. 


(68) Shishechi gol 

• A leaden ball. 

. 

(69) Sone 

. Gold 

Thdkur. 

(70) Survad 

Rosha grass. Andropogon 

schenanthus. 


(71) Surya phul 

Sunflower 

■ Td.ru. Takar. Nhavi. Pai’lt 



Mahar. Holaya. Parit. 

(72) Tad 

Palm tree. Borassus 

Thdkur. Dhangar. Mall 

(73) Tamba 

flabellifer. 

Copper # ’ 

Mahar. Bhil. 

Mahur. 

(73a) Tarvad 

Cassia aurjculata k 

Burud. 

(74) Tarvarichi dhar 

, Sword blade 

Nhavi. Thtikur. 

(75) Umbar 

(76) Unta Kantari 

Ficus glomerate 

Bhandari. Mahar. Chdm- 
bhtlr, Nhavi. Dhor. Takar. 
Gd,bit. Machhi. Vani. 

Globo thistle Echinops 

(77) Vad 

Bhoi. Echinatus. 

Ficus bongalensis 

■ f 

Bhandari. Mahar. Chapi- 



bhar. Burud. Nhdvu 
Takar. Gdbit. Otdri. 

(78) Vasanvel 

Cocculu3 villosus .. 

Phudgi. 

Chdmbhar. Teii. Mill 

(79) Vein 


Rdmoshi. 

Bamboo 

Nhavi. 

(80) Vet 

Cane. 



) 
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List of balis found among Kanarese castes with the 
castes from which reported. 


(1) Ajjana 

., Upas tree. Antiaris 

toxicaria. 

Ager, Gam-Vakkal, Halopaik 
Halvakki Vakkal, 


Kumbhar, Moger, Nador, 
Sappalig. 


(2) Ammana 


Uppar. 

(3) Ane 

... Elephant 

Agig, Ambig, Gam-Vakkal, 
Halepaik, Hasldr, Kumbhar, 



Moger, Mukri, Nador. 

(4) Ala 

. , Banyan. Ficus bengalen 
sis. 

Gam-Vakkal, Halvakki 

Vakkal. 

(6) Arashina 

.. Turmerio 

Gam-Vakkal, Halepaik, 

Rare-Vakkal, Moger. 

(6) Argal 

•• 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(7) Baler 

. . Plantain 

Halvakki Vakkal, Moger. 

(8) Balina, bale 

.. A fish 

Halvakki Vakkal, Mogor. 

(9) Bangar 

.. Gold 

Halepaik, Moger. 

(10) Bargal 

.. Hog deor 

Halvakki Vakkal, Moger. 

(11) Betta 

.. Cane 

Gam-Vakkal, Halopaik, Hal¬ 

vakki Vakkal, Moger. 

(12) Bhatta duddj 

.. .... 

Desk Bhanddri. 

(13) Bhairana 

. .• .... 

Halepaik, Halvakki Vakkal. 

(14) Chendi 

.. Cerbera odollum 

Gdm-Vakkal, Halepaik, Hal- 
vakki Vakkal, Harkantra, 



Rare Vakkal, Kumbhar, 

(15) Chinna 

.. Grewia umbeliifera 

Moger. 

Halepaik, Halvakki Vakkal, 
Moger. 
ghilangi. 

(16) Depnig 

• • 

(17) Devana 

.. ArtemcRia phalleris 

Halepaik, Halvakki Vakkal 
Gdm-Vakkal, Moger. 

(18) Devatar. Devdari ? 

,. Cedrcla tuua 

Gdm-Vakkal, Halepaik, 
Kumbhdr, Sappalig. 

(19) Devi 

• • .... 

Ambig* Halepaik, Halvkki 
Vassal, Moger, Mukri. 

(20) Dyavana 

.. Tortoise 

Ager, Gam-Vakkal, Hale¬ 
paik, Halvakki Vakkal, 

(21) Ekramati 

- 

Moger, Mukri, Sappalig, 
Uppdr. 

Gam-Vakkal. 

• • 


(22) Gurumargi.Gudmurki. Doiichaodrone falcata .. Dcsh Bhanddri. 
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(23) Ganga 

(24) Gangadhar 

(25) Godkan 

(26) Guravina Gorvi 

(27) Halu 

(28) Handi 

(29) Hebbal, Hebbalsina 

(30) Hire 

(31) Hole 

(32) Hongar 

(33) Honna 

(34) Honne 

(35) Hulyana or Huli 

(36) Jertin 

(37) Jetti 

(38) Karnbli, Kumbal 

(39) Kadvina 

(40) Kane 

(41) Kanne 

(42) Kavdechi 

(43) Kodagi 

(44) Kendi Kand'? 

(4<>) Kodoban or Kodauii 

(46) Kodkal 

(47) Kodkan 

(48) Kbjjale 

(49) Kugal Kuggini ? 
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The Gangavali rivor. 

See 46 ? 

Ichnocarpus frutescena .. 
Chonemorpha malabarica 
Pig 

Artocarpus hirsuta 
Luffa acuntangula 
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Amber, Halepaik, Moger, 
Nador, Sappalig 

(Devdig), Uppar. 

Moger. 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

Ager, Halepaik, Halvakki 
Vakkal, Moger. 

Moger. 

Halepaik, Moger, Mukri. 
Mukri, Moger. 

Gam-Vakkal. 

Halepaik, Halvakki Vakkal 
Moger, Nador. 

Haslar. 


Erythrea indiea 

Galophyllum inephyllum 

Pterocarpus marsupium. Gam-Vakkal, Halepaik., 

Kare Vakkal, Moger, 
Nador, Sappalig (Devdig). 


Phyllarituus reticulatus 


. . See 46 

•• Elk 

.. Kadamb, Stephegyne par- 
vifolia 

.. A virgin ? 

. . Acacia speciosa or God- 
achi, Zizyhus xylopyra ? 

Screwpine, Pandanus 
odoratissimua. 

. . Prosopis Bpicigera ? 

, Mappia oblonga 

. Monkey 

.. Gnetum soandena 


Ipomcea campanulata .. 


, Moger. 

. Kare Vakkal, Moger. 

, Moger. 

Desh Bhandari. 

Halvakki Vakkal, Moger, 
Mukri. 

Gam-Vakkal, Halvakki 
Vakkal. 

Halepaik, Harkantra, Moger 
Mukri. 

Moger, Mukri. 

Halvakki Vakkal, Moger. 

Halepaik, Moger. 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

Halvakki Vakkal, Moger. 
Kare Vakkal, 

Gam-Vakkal, Halvakki 

Vakkal, 
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2 

3 

(50) Kunte Kunti ? 

. . Murraya exotica ? 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(51) Macholi 

.. Axe 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(52) Mahar. Mhad ? 

.. Palm tree. Caryota 

urens. ? 

Halepaik. 

(53) Majkal 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(54) Majkin 

.. 

Shilangi. 

(55) Manal 

.. 

Halepaik Halvakki Vakkal. 

(56) Manjai 

.. 

Halvakki Vakkal, Moger. 

(57) Manjana 

.. 

Halvakki Vakkal, Moger. 

(58) Mandri 

.. 

Desh Bhandari. 

(59) Megan 

.. Chital ? 

Halvakki Vakkal, Kare 
Vakkal, Moger, Mukri. 

(60) Miggi 

.. 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(61) Mu8kin 

.. 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(62) Nag 

(63) Ndgcharapa 

.. Cobra 

.. Mesua ferrea 

Halepaik, Halvakki Vak - 
kal, Moger. 

Moger. 

(64) Neralu 

(65) Putte 

. . Jambal. Eugenia jam- . . 
bolana. 

.. White ant heap 

Gam-Vakkal. 

Ambig. 

(66) Salyan 

.. Porcupine 

Halepaik, Nador. Sap- 
paling (Devdig). 

(67) Sarpan 

. . A snake 

Halepaik, Mukri. 

(68) Saryan 



(69) Shalya 

.. Porcupine 

, Halvakki Vakkal, Moger. 

(70) Shendi 

.. Toddy palm. Phoenix . 
eylveatris. 

. Moger, Haslar. 

(71) Shetti 

,. A fibh ? 

< 

Ambig, Gam-Vakkal, 

Halepaik, Kare Vakkal, 
Kumbhdr, Moger, Mukri, 
Nddor, Sappling (Devdig), 
Uppdr. 


(72) Shige 


(73) Shire 


. . Soapnut. Acacia concinna Gdm-Vakkal, Halepaik, 

Halvakki Vakkal, Kan¬ 
nada Madeval, Moger. 
Nddor, 

.. Gynandropsis penta- .. Agcr, Gam-Vakkal, Hale- 
phylla paik, Halvakki Vakkal, 

Kare Vakkal, Kumbhdr, 
Moger, Mukri, Nador, 
Sapplig (Devdig). 


f 
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(74) Shivm or Shivnna .. Gmelina asiatica .. Giim Vakkal, Halepaik, 


Mogor. 

.. Desh Bkandari. 


(75) Shiv-matan 
(7G) Tolana 


.. Wolf 


Devdig, Halepaik, Har- 
kantra, Mukri, Nador 
Sappaling, Uppdr. 

Gim Vakkal. 


(77) Tatfci 

(78) Ugri 

(79) Vadkan 

(80) Vajra 

(81) Vali 

(82) Varle 


.. Argyreia pilosa 


.. Gam Vakkal. 

.. Karo Vakkal, Mogor. 
.. Gam Vakkal. 

.. Halepaik, Moger, 

.. Kumbliar. 


.. Myrabolara 
.. A creeper 
.. White ant heap 


It has not yet been possible to find the TCndisli mnimWc ,.f 



3 ■ The screwpine. 

2. The Jamfchul tree. 

3. The banyan tree. 

4. The hog or mouse deer. 

5. The axe. 

6. Gold. 


7. The tortoise. 


8. The cane. 

9. Turmeric. 


10. The Niigchampa tree. 


11. The cobra. 

12. The pig. 


The Rm and the Slmm, which are so common in the Deccan but 
are not commonly met within Kanara, do not appearamong kebabs 
It is specially significant that the Kanare.se castes do not possess the 
composite totem or leaves of five trees known in the Deccan as the 
ranchpalvi. It is a common process of evolution for tribes and castes 
to rise m the social scale by discarding toteroistic divisions for kuh 
or family stocks, which are later replaced by the Brahmanic golra. a) 
With the Maratlias the process seems to have passed through a stage 
where the demit became a combination of five separate dernh; and Is 
known as pdnek pdlvi ( vide List No. 51). These are worshipped 
very much as the mn<tk or images of five ancestors arc worshipped in 
remote parts of the Presidency to the present day. Finally the hd 
or family stock took the place of the totemistic division; but the 
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sanctity of tlie totem either individually or in the fivefold form has 
been generally preserved. It is clear that the devdk is a survival. It 
may therefore be held to be a valuable indication of racial origin. 


Appear- Most Marathas are middle sized, regular-featured and well made ; 

wee. a f ew are handsome and warlike. But except that they are fairer 
and better mannered, they cannot be distinguished from Kunbis. The 
women are often fairer and slenderer than Kunbi women. 

Dress and The men cut the hair of the head close and wear moustaches and 
oma * whiskers, but not beards. Some keep the topknot and earknots and 

monts. g k ave t | le res i 3 0 f the head, leaving a clean shaven passage between the 

knots, gradually narrowing from the brow to the centre and again growing 
wider till it reaches the back of the head above the neck. In many 
heads this passage is wholly or partly blocked by the bunch of hair on 
the crown of the head. The women dress their hair with much care, 
either tying it in a back knot or buchada or plaiting it in a braid which they 
wear in an open circle at the back of the head. They use false hair and are 
fond of decking their hair with flowers. The men dress in a turban, a # 
coat, a shoulder cloth and a waistcloth, trousers or short drawers called 
cholnds. Instead of the turban they often wear a headscarf called 
rumal of about three to four yards or a parted of ten to fifteen yards length. 
The Maratha coat fits very closely, especially the arms and chest. The 
sleeves are generally longer than the arms, the extra forming numberless 
small plaits or folds over the lower arm between the elbow and the wrist. 
The coat is tied in front below the right shoulder and in the centre of 
the chest, part of the right chest being left open, especially by those who 
pride themselves on their depth of chest. From the chest the coat falls 
in long full folds to the knee and sometimes a few inches below the knee. 

A Maratha’s holiday coat is of silk or cloth of gold. It is not so tight 
as the every-day while coat, and sleeves have fewer puckers. Marathas 
have begun to wear English-shaped coats, shirts, jackets, and boots. 
The Maratha waistcloth is shorter than the Brahman waistcloth and the 
puckers in front and behind are fewer, the ends hanging and flutter¬ 
ing loose. The Maratha shoe, which is finely decorated with silk and 
gold borders, is stained a deep red and differs from the Brahman shoe 
by leaving open the whole except the toes and an inch of the upper part 
of the foot, and having its small round heel as lu>rd as stone. For¬ 
merly a sword was part of the regular Maratha dress. Now a walking 
stick has taken the place of the sword. They also draw a shawl over 
their shoulders when they attend the court or darbdr. 

Except that they do not pass the skirt back between the feet and 
that they draw one end of the robe over the head, Maratha w r oraen 
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wear the same indoor dress as Brahman women. They mark their 
brows with vermilion and tattoo a small crescent or chandra 
between the eyebrows, and a small dot on the chin and on each cheek, 
and figures of Tulsi and lotuses representing the goddess Lakshmi, 
the words Shriram Jayram in Bdlbodh, and pictures of Krishna and his 
beloved Radha on their forearms. 

The home tongue of Marathas is Marathi, which they speak almost Language, 
as correctly as Brahmans. The names in common use among men 
of good class are Chandrarao, Janojirao, Manajirao, Prataprao, Sam- 
bliaji, Santaji, Sayaji, Sliivaji, Suryaji, Udaji, etc., and among women 
Ambab&i, B&yaj&b&i, Chimnabai, Hansabai, Jamnabai, Jijabai, Lalu- 
bai, Pritabai, Rajasbai, Revubai, Sakvarbai, Soyarabai, etc. Many 
men affect Raj put names such as Jasising, Ramsing, Fattesing, etc. 

Marath&s proper have three divisions. They consist of three Diviaior * 3 - 
social groups, (1) Assal or Kulin, that is, pure, (2) Lenkavale, Shinde or 
Kharchi, that is, illegitimates, and (3) mixed Mar&tMs, who go by no 
particular name. The first are those who can trace their descent to 
some ancient respectable family, who have not spoilt their purity 
by connections with any but such families, who prohibit widow mar¬ 
riage, wear the sacred thread and observe the purdah. The Lenka- 
vales are the illegitimate offspring born of Maratha parents, while the 
mixed Marathas consist of the progeny of a Maratha father and a 
woman of another caste or vice versa. These latter are known as 
Akarmase in some places, but an Akarm4se or bastard division is to 
be found in many castes, and so an Akarmase does not necessarily 
denote a bastard born of a Mardtha parent. The Assal Marathas 
are very particular in forming marriage connections with Assal 
Maratha families only. The LenkAvales and Akarmases marry with 
one another, and may take brides from the Akarmase divisions of 
other castes as well. They closely resemble Maratha Kunbis in their 
ceremonies and customs. The Assal Marathas differ from them in 
some details. This article deals with them only. 

Assal Marathas claim to belong to four main branches or vanshas 
each containing twenty-four kuls or families. They are : — 

(1) Brahmavansha or the Brahma branch. 

(2) Shesliavansha or the Serpent branch. 

(3) Somavansha or the Moon branch. 

(1) Suryavansha or the Sun branch. 

This classification has evidently been adopted from tjre mythological 
divisions of the Kshatriya race in support of their claim to Kshatriya 
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origin. But it has not been found possible to assign definitely to 
each branch the twenty-four families attributed to it, neither are 
the names of the ninety-six families or Ms the same in all places. 
In fact; if all the names of the ninety-six Ms are compiled m one 
list, the total far exceeds ninety-six and many of the names disc ose 
identity with the Kunbis, whom the aristocratic MaratMs consi er 
to ho. distinct from them. 



where known:— 


Ahirrao or Rao 

Angre 

Babar 

Bhagvat 

Bhaler&o 

Bhise 

Bhoite 

Bhosle or Sisode 

Bhovare 

Chalke 

Chingc 

Dabhade 

Dalvi 

Daphale 

Darekar 

Devniane 

Devrao. 

Dhamdhere . 

Dhavle 

Dhayavar 

Dhone 

Dhuap 

Dhulmal 

Gaik v Ad 

Galad 

Gauli 

Gavene 


25, 75. 
51. 

75 or 79. 
51. 


| Unknown. 


51. 

51. 


Unknown. 
66 or 75. 
Unknown. 
25. 


1 . 


> Unknown. 


19, 25, 69. 
40 . 

74. 


19 or 29. 
51. 



♦ These are 


shown bv numbers in the list of devaka given above. 
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Ghatge 

Ghorpade or Bhosle 
G°le 

Gujar or Pavar 
Harphale 


Hirve 
Ichdre 
Ingale 
Jagdale 
J adhav 
J agdhane 
Jagtap 
Jdvle 
Kadam 
Kakade 
Kdle 
Kanade 
Kesarkar 


Khadtare 

.. 75. 

Khandagle or Ratliod 

.. 38 or G6. 

Khdndekar .. 

.. Unknown. 

Khdnvilkar or Rdne 

.. 71. 

Kharate 

• . Unknown. 

Kokdte 

.. 66. 

Kskirasdgar .. 

.. 51. 

Maliadik or Hande 

.. 56. 

Mahipal 

• • Unknown. 

Malke 

.. 71. 

Mdlusare 

.. 51. 

Mane 

• • 16 or 17. 

Mdnkar 

.. 1 

Mhdvar 

J- Unknown. 

Moliite or Chavan 

• - 19, 62, 69, 78. 

More 

.. 15 or 40 

Nalavde, Naikvade 

or 42. 

Ndnekar. 


Nimbalkar 

I 

Nisal 

. . 75 or 79. 

Pansare 

.. 19, 25 or 69. 

P&tankar 

. . Unknown. 


•1 


51. 

62. 

Unknown. 
25, 74. 


^ Unknown. 


J 


26. 

25 or 29. 

75. 

Unknown. 

25, 56, 75. 
Unknown. 

19, 29, 69. 
Unknown. 

19, 25, 29, 69. 

i Unknown. 
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Patliare 

Phadtare 

Phalke 

Pingle 

Pis&l 

Raj mane 

Rannavare 

Rasal • • 

R&ut 

Renuse 

S&lunkhe 

Sambare 

Savant 

Shankhpal .. 
Shelar 
Shelke 
Shinde 

Sliirke or Tuvar 
Shitole 
Survavanshi, 
Tavse 
Teje 
Tekle 
Thorat 
Tliote 
V4gh 
V&lke 
Vis&te 
Y&dav 


. 75. 

. 19, 25, 29, 69. 


.. j- Unknown. 

• J 

.. 51. 

.. 51. 

.. 74. 

.. 26 or 63. 

.. 19, 25 or 69. 

.. 26 or 61. 

.. 66 . 

.. 26. 

.. Unknown. 

.. 1 . 


Unknown. 


75. 


75. 

Unknown. 

Sur or Surve. 51. 

.. 19, 62, 69, 78. 

.. 19, 25, 69. 


Accordin'' to the publisher of this book, which is not authenti¬ 
cated bv any historical evidence, a king of the Lunar race, by name 
Somasharina, had six sons, Chavan. More, 1 av6r, Rashtrakunda, 
DMmnp&la and Anaga (or Ahir Jadhav) each of whom founded a group 
of families and became the eponymous hero of a family wi + kin the group. 
Thus, Chavan founded a group consisting of the fifteen families named 
Bhavkar. Chavan, Dalapate, Dhadarn, Dure, Gavhdnc, Khddekar. 
Kalbhar, lad, Mohite, Randive, Takare, lambe, Vakade and Varan - 
ge These families have certain svmbols and rites in common, and 
marriages are decided upon after a consideration of the gotra group 
connection Again, another king of Solar race had seven sons Dhitak, 
Radam, Ralamukhi, Nikam, Pratihar, Prokat and Shelar, of whom the 
first six also founded similiar family groups, Prokat being lumped m with 
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Pratihfir and having no separate group of his name. The numbers as¬ 
signed to these two groups vary, but the total comes to over two hundred 
families. But this is not all. Mr. Patankar (the publisher of the book) 
next proceeds to exhibit the ramifications of the Brahmavansha and 
Sheshavansha stems, and in this way adds about hundred families more. 
The leading branch of the former stem he makes the CMlukya, now 
represented by the Dubai, Indalkar, Ingale, Ingamale, Fhadtare, 
Pisal, Raunavare, Sdlunkhe and Savant and other families. To the 
Brahmavansha stem are also assigned Bhoite, Dabhdde, Damdle, 
Devkar, Garud, Gauli, Ghorpade, Gujar, Kate, Mdne, Nalavde, Rautrao, 
ftitole and others, to the Sheshavansha. are assigned Dhone, Dhumdle, 
Jagtdp, Kadu, Kathar, Khalate, Ldd, Nagtilke, Shelamkar, Shelke, 
Shinde, (Jpase and others. Whatever the value of this enumeration, 
it would seem to be seriously discounted by the fact of the author 
giving a list of the ninety-six kuls, at the close of which he mentions 
casually yet another method of division, that by Sapla kills or family 
groups of seven. He names the components of the chief Sapta kids 
as follows :— 

(1) Ahirrdo alias Rdo. 

(2) Bhosle alias Sisode. 

(3) Gujar alias Pavdr. 

(1) Khdnvelkar alias Hande. 

(5) Mohite alias Chavdn. 

(7) Shirke alias Tuwar. 

He gives no explanation to account for the aliases, nor does he seek 
f to reconcile these ninety-six traditional Ms with the two hundred 
families which he himself has deduced from the I unar and Solar 
or those of the two other stems. 

Other authorities state that not only are there Sapla Kuls but also 
anch Kuls and that the groups of seven may even be extended to 
eight. According to them the basis of grouping is intermarriage and 
(in the case of the true Sapdi Kuls) an alleged descent from Kshatriva 
ancestors. 

ihe list of the ninety-six Kuls as given by Mr. Patankar differs 
considerably from those obtained from other sources. For instance, 


0) flie attempt made here to connect the Bhosle family with the Sisode Raj- 
puto oi l ciaipur ia in accordance with claims advanced bv Sivaji. But the evidence 
on which t,he claim rests is not convincing. The whole of this fists of SapUi Kuls inay 
be taken as a mere attempt to show a Rajput origin for certain Manttha families. 
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one list does not give the following names included in Mr. Patankar^ 
list:— 


Ohinage. 

MahipaL 

Daphale. 

Mankar. 

Devrdo. 

Mhdvar. 

Dhamdhere. 

Mise. 

Dhiilap. 

Nimbalkar. 

Gatad. 

Patankar. 

Gauli. 

Raj mane. 

Gole. 

Rananavare. 

Hirve. 

Shelke. 

Ichare. 

Shetake. 

Javale. 

Tavase. 

Kanade. 

Tekale. 

Kesarkar. 

Vagh. 

Khandekar. 

Valke. 

Kharate. 

Vis&te. 


On the other hand, the following names in the list referred to 
above are not in Mr. Patankar’s list:— 


Angane. 

Malap. 

Bagwe. 

Nikam. 

Bhogale. 

Palande. 

Darbare. 

Pal vc. 

Dewkantc. 

Pandhare. 

Dhavale. 

Parate. 

Dhenkane. 

Phankade. 

Dude. 

Phatak. 

Gangnaik. 

Salav. 

Gavase. 

Tavade. 

Ghumal. 

Thakur. 

Khair. 

Turvar. 

Lad. • 

Waghale. 

Madkure. 

Vande. 


Also Mr. Patankar gives Gujar as the alias of Pavar, Rao as that 
of Ahirrao, Hande of Mahddik, Bhosle of Sisode, Tuvar of Shirke, 
Ohavan of Moliite and Rdne of Khdnvelkar. Lastly, it is curious to note 
that Nifeam, one of the names in the list referred to above, omitted by 
Mr. Pdtankar, is the name assigned by him previously to one of the 
sons of the Solar King. Similarly, Lad is connected by him with the 
Chavdn group, but omitted from the list of ninety-six fads. Darbare 
is connected with the More group, Dhavale and Salve with the Pavar, 



au<2 Piiatak with the Kalamukhi group. But these do not occur in 
his list of the ninety-six kills. 


The above remarks are made by way of showing that the claim 
of the Marathds to belong to the ancient ninety-six families of the 
Kshatriva race has no foundation in fact, but must have been advanced 
after they rose to power. Enquiries conducted on this point show that 
there are at present only fifty-four families of pure or Assal Marathds, 
which are as follows :— 


Aliir. 

Ingale.* 

Angane.* 

Jagdale. 

Babar. 

Jagtap. 

Bagne. 

Kadam. 

Bagrao. 

Kale. 

Bliogale,* 

Kankade. 

Bhoite. 

Khair.* 

Bhonsle. 

Bad. 

Okavan. 

Mdlap.* 

Chalukya (Chalke). 

Mdne. 

Ddbhade. 

Mahadik. 

Dalvi. 

Mohite. 

Dliamale. 

More. 

Dhayabar. 

Nalavde. 

Dhekane.* 

Nikam.* 

Gavane.* 

Palande.* 

Ghatge. 

Pandhare.* 

Ghorpade. 

Pansare.* 

Hande. 

Pavar. 

Phadtare. 

Sankhapal. 

Phalke. 

Skinde. 

Pingle. 

Shirke. 

Pisal. 

Shitole. 

Rane. 

Surve. 

Renuse.* 

Thorat. 

Raut. 

Yddav. 

Savant. 



feome of these again, being tainted by the presence of Kunbi 
representatives, have been marked with asterisks. 

Mardthas have numerous surnames, the chief of which are Surname 
as follows:— 

A'dkdre, A'dsul, A'gldve, Ahererav, Alpate, Antrdle, Anvdle, 
A'rchale, A'sve, Avalkar, Avtdde, Bdbar. Bad, Badad, Bddal, Bdgal, 
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Bakar, Bande, Barage, Barangule, Bate, Bavchikar, Bavdhankar, 
Bavle, Bedge, Belande, Bhadirge, Bhagat,Bhakad, Bkame, Bbapkar, 
Bhatmare, Bhilare, Bhingari, Bhiungde, Bkuikar, Bhogav, Bhoite, 
Bhoj, Bhonsle, Blior, Bhujbal, Bhujvar, Biehdre, Bichukle, Binikar, 
Biramne, Bitle, Bode, Bogar, Bokde, Bordde, Bote, Burse; Ckalkhe, 
Chapte, Chaudhare, Ckavat, Chavhdn, Chende, Chhatre, Ckikhle, 
Chitruk; Ddbhade, Dadhmode, Daingde, Dalvi, Damde, Dandvate, 
Daplile, Dasale, Dengde, Devkar, Dhave, Dhaigunde, Dhamdhere, 
Dhanavde, Dhapupse, Dlidtav, Dhaugde, Dhemre, Dhenkne, Dhere, 
Dhopre, Dhulap, Dhurnal, Dinde, Divthankar, Dodphade, Dongre, 
Dubai, Dumbre; G&ikvad, G4jre, Garad, Garje, Gavas, Gavli, Gavse- 
kar, Gele, Ghadshi, Ghail, Gharge, Ghatge,Ghodke, Gholap, Ghongdne, 
Gbonge, Ghorpade, Gkugre, Ghule, Ghure, Ghutugde, Gidde, Gije, 
Gojdre, Gore, Guj41, Gujar, Gunjdl; Hagvane, Hajare, H4nde, Himme, 
Hinge, Hitape, Hotdle; Ichu, Igrdlkar, Indulkar, Ingle, Ingvale, 
Ipdre ; Jadhav, Jagdale, Jagt&p, Jamddde, Jameddr, Jartare, Jata- 
pate, Jhambre, Jinjurte, Jitvadekar, Joshi, Jugdar, Juvekar; Kabade, 
Kachre, Kadam, Kakde, Kale, Kdinble, Kamekar, Kamte, Kandar, 
Kandvi, Kank, Kdnsare, Kanse, Earle, Karpe, Karvalkar, K4shid, 
Kate, Kdthkar, Kdthvate, Kavde, Kembde, Kesarkar, Kesre, Khab- 
kar, Khade, Khair, Kh&kre, Khale, Khdlvate, Khanddgle, Khdnde- 
kar, Khdnvilkar, Khardde, Khardekar, Khare, Khedar, Khirsdgar, 
Khodke, Khokde, Khole, Khopkar, Kkule, Kirat, Eirdatta, Kirtekar, 
Kodag, Kodge, Kok&te, Kolse, Kolte, Kore; Lad, Lagh4te, Lagvan- 
kar,Lahre, Lakde, Lande, L4ndge, Latvade, Lavand, Lavate, Lombte, 
Londhe, Lugde, Lungse; Magar, Mahadik, Mahangure, Malusre, 
M4ndavkar, M4ndgule, Mandlik, Mandvekar, Mane, Manve, Marde, 
Miirekari, Margale, Maske, Methe, Mis41, Mohite, Morbale, More, 
Mudade, Mulik, Mundekar; N4dke, Ndgtilak, Naik, Nalavde, Nalge, 
N&lhe, Nan-navre, Natle, Navar, Nigvekar, Nikam, Nimbalkar, 
Niprul, Nitavde, Nogdand; P4chundkar, Padalkar, Padiy4r, Padvale, 
Pagham, Palav, P4lkar, P4mbre, P4ndhre, Pandit, Panh41e, Parab, 
P4tade, P4tankar, Path4de, Paule, Pav4r, P4ygan, Pendh4ri, Phad- 
tare, Ph4kde, Ph4r4te, Phasalkar, Ph4vde, Pimpre, Pingle, Pis4l, 
Pol, Pote, Povle, Punugad ; Radtonde, Rajgire, R4jm4ne, Rakte, 
Randive, R4ne, Rannavre, Ransing, Ras4l, R4ut, Ravalde, Ravde, 
R4yjop, Redekar, Rend41kar, Rote; S4ble, Salgar, S41im, S41onkhc, 
S4lvi, S4ngle, Sanmukh, Santhe, S4rang, Satal, Satale, Satpute, 
S4vant, Savashe, Serdde, Shankar, Shatphale, Sheds, Shel4r, Shelke, 
Shev4le, Shinde, Shipalkar, Shirasvade, Shirke, Shitole, Siste, Sole, 
Som4se,’ Sonrmile, Sonugde, Sup41, Supekar, Survasi, Surya; Tad- 
sare, Takekar. T4kvadekar, Tambde, Taopure, T4te, T4tugde, T4vre, 
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Telvelcar, Thamke, Th&nekar, Thombre, Thopar, Thorat, Thorbole, 

T r^ Tn ^ u T ! kte '' Timgre ’ Tipye> Tlvte ’ Todkar > Toraskar, 
vII’vaI 86 ’ Uk * hkai >V* ldl J e ’ Upalkar, Upar; Vidinge, Vadkar, 
Vagh, Ughmare, Vagre, Vairnde, Valekar, Vaniire, Vankde, Varange 
Velvankar, Vichare, Vir ; Y&dav, Yekre, Yevlo. 

The above list is interesting because it includes the names (in 
some cases apparently in the true or unsanskritised forms) of many 
„ y Deccan H mdu dynasties, of whom all traces have passed awav. 

* ome are identical with Rajput clan names, and this is one of the 
groun s on which the Marathas claim to be Kshatriyas. But 
similarity of surnames by no means implies similarity of race. In 
11 s connection it may be observed that the proteges often take 
the surnames of the patrons. Thus there are Chavans. Cholkes, Mores, 
avars Shears and Yadavs among Kolia, Dhangars, Mahars, Malis, 
R4moshis, Manga and several wandering tribes which seem to be but 
fehtly connected. In a Lamam settlement the servants used to take 
the surnames of the head of the settlement. There are two or three 

TZrir^r* Where even Br&hmans have "“med the surnames 
of their Maratha patrons, e.g., the Ghorpades of Inohalkaranji, the 

Dhamdheres of Poona, etc., The Bivalkars are known as Ingres 
in Bombay. It is said that the highland clans of Gordons and 
Campbells have derived their surnames in the same way. A list of 
surnames of the above description is given below:_ 


Abhire. 

Anang. 

Cli&lke. 

Ch&ndel. 

Chavan. 

Chavre. 

Dh&mp&l. 

Gore. 

Gujar. 

Kadam or Kalanib. 
Kalchure. 

L&d. 


More. 

Pavar. 

Parihar. 

Pisdl. 

Salunkhe. 

Shelar. 

Shinde. 

Shisode. 

Surve. 

Tuvar. 

Yddav or Jadhav. 


Besides huls and surnames, Marathas also claim to have gotras 
like Brahmans. The gotras commonly found among them arc 


Agasti. 

Angira. 

Atri, 


Kauudinya. 

Kaushik. 

Milyavant. 
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Parashar. 

Shandilya. 

Vairunya. 

Vashisktha. 

Veda. 

Vishvamitra. 


Bkaradwaja. 

Dalabkya. 

Garga. 

Gautam. 

Jamadagni. 

Kapil. 

Kashyap. 

The maioritv of the caste do not know to which goira they belong, 
their guides in this respect being the caste priests and printed books. 
And even among these authorities there is great confusion in die 
matter of assignment of kuls to gotras. Thus, according to one 
account, theMores belong to the Sautam goUa while another account 
assigns them to the Bharadw&ja goira. So also the Chav&ns arc 
stated to belong to the Kapil gotra by some and to theashishtha goira 
by others, the Pav&rs to the Vashishtha and Gagra goira, and so on 
Sameness of goira is not necessarily a bar to mtermarnage, the cine 
restrictions in this respect still being sameness of kul and devak. Tins 
would seem to suggest that the gotras, like the four vrmshas and kuh, 
were adopted by the tribe after they rose in social dignity. 

As stated‘above, marriages are prohibited between members 
belonging to the same kul or devak. Marriage with a father s sister s 
or mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed A Maratha may marry 
his maternal uncle’s daughter. Marriage with a deceased wife sister 
is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Boys are 
generally married between twelve and twenty-five and girls before they 
come of age, though attainment of puberty is no bar to a girl s marriage. 
Jaghird&rs and ruling chiefs sometimes keep their daughters unmarriei 
for a considerably longer period than ordinary Assal Marathas it 
they do not get suitable husbands for them. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Widow remarriage and 
divorce are strictly prohibited, 

A girl goes for her first confinement to her parents, where a poor 
Maritha midwife waits on her. At the time of del,very the midwife 
cuts the navel-cord, bathes the mother and oh,Id and lays them on a 

cot When .son is bom the joyful news is earned to tends and kms- 

olk and packets of sugar are distributed «. them. The pnest, whons 
asked to repeat or soothing verses every evemng from the 

tot to the tenth day, repeats them over a pmch of ashes and nee 
and hands the ashes to the midwife to be rubbed cn the brows of he 
mother and child. A light is kept bummg the whole mght for the 
first ten days A few days after the b,rth the jutahmm or birth 
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ceremony is performed, when the priest and friends and kinsfolk 
are asked to the house, musicians are engaged to play their instru¬ 
ments, betel is served to men guests, and packets of vermilion and 
turmeric are distributed among the women, and a feast to the guests 
ends the ceremony. At the present day only a few keep up this 
practice. But as a rule all Marathas are particular about the fifth or 
sixth day worship, as those days are believed to be full of danger to 
the new-born child. Marathas share the common belief that convul sive 
seizures and most other forms of disease are the work of spirits. Thev 
think that only by worshipping “ Mother’s Fifth ” and “ Sixth ” can 
the child be saved from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to 
hover about the lying-in-room lying in wait. The reason may possibly 
be that, owing to the sloughing of the navel cord, the child is at that 
time liable to tetanus and convulsions. Elderly matrons in the house 
take the utmost care to keep a light always burning in the lying-in¬ 
room day and night, especially from the fifth to the tenth day, and 
during that time never leave the mother alone in her room. On the fifth 
day a few friends and relations are asked to dine at the house. In the 
ymg-m-room a betelnut and a sword or sickle are set on a low stool, 
and flowers, sandal-paste, burnt frankincense, and food are laid 
before the low stool in the name of Mother Fifth or Panchvi. The 
mother bows before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays 
Mother F ifth to save the child from the attacks of evil spirits. The 
guests are treated to a dinner, and men guests pass the whole niMit 
singing ballads or lavnis while women guests watch by turns in the 
lying-in-room. Mother Sixth or Satvai is worshipped on the sixth day 
with the same details as Mother Fifth, and a few friends are feasted 
The mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the midwife 
touches her. The midwife rubs the mother and the child with oil 
and bathes them. Then she bathes, takes her food, and waits upon 
the mother. During the first ten days the midwife eats nothing 
unless she has bathed from head to foot both morning and evening. 

The family are held impure for ten days in consequence of a child birth. 

During this time they are allowed to touch others, though they cannot 
worship the house gods. On the eleventh the clothes of the mother 
are washed, the room is cowdunged and the family are purified by drink¬ 
ing water which is given them by the family priest. On the eleventh 
the men renew their sacred threads and lay sandal, flowers, burnt 
frankincense, and sweetmeats before the house, gods. On the even¬ 
ing of the twelfth a few women are asked to the house, musicians play, 
and the child is cradled. The ^omen dress the babe in a child’s hood 
or kunchi, and name it saying, ‘ Cut off ties and chains and join the 
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umbrella and palanquin \ The anniversary of the child’s birthday 
is kept by a feast to friends and kinsfolk, and on that day the cere¬ 
mony called chaul karma or hairclipping is performed by the well- 
to-do Marathas, especially the families of chiefs ; and sardars or 
nobles gird their boys with the sacred thread between ten and twelve 
with nearly the same ritual as at a Brahman thread-girding.* 

The negotiations for marriage commence with the girl’s father. 
Of late the formalities observed in former times have gone out of use. 
When the parties come to terms, an agreement in writing is made to 
that effect. 


The horoscopes of the boy and the girl are cast, and if they agree, 
it is well and good ; but even if they do not agree, the marriage con¬ 
tract is entered into, if the parties are anxious for the match. After 
a marriage has been settled, a lucky day for the marriage and the 
turmeric-rubbing is fixed in consultation with an astrologer, as also 
the names of the women who are to rub the turmeric paste. 

The marriage consists of the following ceremonies :— 

(1) Sdkharpuda or Sdkhar-Sddi. —A party from the boy’s house 
goes with music to the girl’s house. The girl and her father seat them¬ 
selves on two low wooden stools, the latter to the right of the former. 
Ganpati and Varuna are worshipped. The boy’s father or other 
elderly male member on his side applies red powder to the girl’s fore¬ 
head, presents her with articles of dress and ornaments, and puts sugar 
into her mouth. Betelnut and betel-leaves are distributed, and the 
ceremony is over. 

(2) Tila. —A party from the girl’s house goes to the boy’s. The 
boy’s father worships Ganpati and Varuna ; a dress is presented to the 
boy by the girl’s i? they \pdnsupdri is distributed, and the ceremony 
ends. 

These two ceremonies constitute the betrothal. 

(3) Palrika-pujan .—Each of the priests of the bride and the bride¬ 
groom writes on a piece of paper the auspicious moments for the 
marriage and the turmeric rubbing, as well as the names of the bride 
and the bridegroom. Ganpati is worshipped and the bride’s priest 
hands over the paper written by him to the bridegroom’s father with a 
blessing, and 'vice versa. 

(4) Aksliat. —Is the invitation procession. First, rice grains are 
placed before the image of the family-god in the house asking him to 


*Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXIV, pp. 72-73. 
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be present at the wedding. Next, the procession moves through 

the streets and local friends and kinsfolk are called to the 
marriage. 

n ce remony is performed in the marriage pandals 

o both the bride and bridegroom. A turmeric root, some wheat, and 
a oetei-nut are tied in a piece of new cloth, which is tied to the handle 
° the handmill by married unwidowed women. Next the women 
gum some wheat by the hand-mill, singing songs. Two wooden pestles 
aie ien tiec. together with a piece of new cloth containing a turmeric 
loo , a betel-nut and a little wheat. Some wheat is put into a bamboo 

as '.et, and pounded with these pe'stles. The provisions for the 
marriage aie to be prepared after this ceremony has been performed, 
hut in practice this rule is not observed. 

(6) Ilalad and Telvan.—A party of married umvidowed women 
trom the boy’s house go with music to the girl’s house taking turmeric 
pas e, articles o; dress, etc. The girl is sprinkled over with oil by a 
washer-woman, and then the women selected for the turmeric rub¬ 
bing rubher with turmeric paste, and she is bathed. Next the girl 
is presented with a new yellow robe and bodice and ornaments which 
she puts on. What remains of the turmeric is taken with music to 
the bridegroom s. The boy is rubbed with it by the same women who 
rubbed the gir and he is bathed. A yellow dress is then presented to 
him by the girl s father, which he has to wear when he starts for the 
marriage. Red and turmeric powder are distributed among the 
women and the ceremony ends with a feast at the houses of both the 
boy and the girl. 

(7) Mandap-pratishtha and Devakapratishtha.- This ceremony is 
performed at the houses of both the boy and the girl. It consists 
%-£) Ganpatipujan (worship of Oanpati), (2) Punydhavachan , 
f 3 ) Nandl 'Shraddha and (4) Gnkhamakha. Of these, the Grikamakha 
is performed even after the marriage ceremony is over. A spot in the 
marriage booth is cow-dunged and decorated with drawings of quartz 
powder ; three wooden stools are placed on the spot and they are 
covered with a rich velvet or woollen carpet. The bride or bridegroom, 
and the parents of the party, bathe, dress in rich clothes, and seat 
themselves on the stools facing east. Next, if any ceremonies to be 
performed on the boy or the girl have not been performed on them, 
they are made to undergo a prdyaschitta (penance), and the father 
of the boy or the girl says “ 1 am going to marry my son (daughter) 
named *** m order to be free from the debt to gods and ancestors, and 
to continue the performance of righteous deeds, and to propagate 
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offspring fit to perform the deeds The ceremonies of Ganpati 
pujan, Pimydhavachan and Ndndislirdddha are then performed. 


It is enjoined that the marriage booth should be erected on an 
auspicious day. In fulfilment of this a post is planted in the marri¬ 
age booth (which has been already erected) and a piece of cloth with 
turmeric root and a betelnut is tied to the post. The de-vale 
is next installed. The article representing the dev ah is placed in a 
winnowing fan along with betelnuts which represent the family gods. 
The winnowing fan is placed near the house gods and worshipped. 
Five unwidowed women wash a grindstone and lay sandal, flowers 
and sweetmeats before it, and a family washerwoman worships a 
stone slab jjdta, and a feast to friends and relations completes the 
guardian or devak worship. The devak is installed first at the girl’s 
house and then at the boy’s. After it has been installed, articles of 
dress are presented to the parents of the bride and bridegroom ; first 
by members of their families, and then by other relations and friends. 

(8) Fir.—This ceremony is performed by these only in whose 
families one or more celebrated warriors have lost their lives on the 
battle-field. An elderly male member belonging to a kul different 
from that of the party to be married is made to take the part of the 
Vir (warrior). He is taken with music to the bank of a river. The 
seven Asras (water nymphs) are worshipped, and the Vir is also 
worshipped and presented with a dress. The Vir puts on the dress 
and holds a sword in his hand. He is then brought back to the house 
accompanied by music. On his way back, red powder is constantly 
thrown on his body. At the entrance to the house, rice mixed with 
curds and a cocoanut are waved near the person of the Vit- Next, 
the sword in his hand is taken and placed near the house-gods. The 
Vir has to remain in the house till the end of the marriage ceremonies.- 

(9) AnustMn . — In order that the marriage may pass of without 
any inauspicious occurence, prayers in propitiation of Ganpati, the 
family deity, Mrutyunjaya, and the ill-favoured stars of the party 
are held through the medium of Brahmans. These prayers commence 
on the day of the installation of the devak and continue till the end of 
the marriage. Sometimes the prayers are offered before the com¬ 
mencement of the marriage. 

(10) Vdgdm .—This ceremony takes place in the pandal at the 
girl’s house. The boy’s father accompanied by a party of males and 
females goes with music to tire girl’s house. After they are seated, 
the girl, dressed in rich clothes and ornaments, is brought, and seated 
on a low wooden stool. The boy’s father gives into her hand a 
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cocoanut. and a betel-leaf packet and says thrice to her father, “ I shall 
accept your daughter in marriage for my son ”. The girl’s father says 
thrice to him Accept”. Both of them then worship each other, and 
the ceremony is over. 

(11) Gadagncr or Kclvan .—This ceremony takes place both at 
the boy s and at the girl’s house. It consists of offering cooked food 
to the family-god and then feasting relations and friends. After 
inner is over, the boy and the girl are presented with articles of dress 
by their respective family members. 

Varadkava. —When the time for marriage draws near, the 
riuegroom is dressed in the yellow dress presented to him by the 
g |r s father at the time of the turmeric-rubbing ceremony. His brow 
is decked with the marriage coronet or bashing and a dagger is 
put into his hand, with which he must not part till the marriage is 
°vex. He is then seated in an ambdri, on the bade of an elephant 
or on a horse. Musicians walk in front, and behind them walk all 
the men of the party, followed by the bridegroom. Behind the bride- 
groom walks his sister closely veiled with a shela (gold scarf) holding 
he shaJeUndiva or lucky lamp laid in a dish, and another veiled woman 
follows her with a metal or earthen pot called shenshara holding 
rice, betelnut and water, and covered with a mango branch and a 
cocoanut set on a heap of rice in a bamboo basket. The women 
walk between cloths which are held round them by women servants, 
or ride m closed palanquins. The party halt at the place (generally 
a temple) fixed upon for performing the Simantpujan. A male 
rolative of the boy is then sent on horse-back with music to the 
girl’s house. He is called Varadham. (1 > He is treated to a dinner 
and presented with a dress by the girl’s father. Next, the varadham 
goes back with the girl’s party to where the boy has stopped. The 
boy is worshipped by the girl’s father ( Simantpujan) and the com¬ 
bined party starts for the girl’s house for the marriage. On reaching 
the bride’s house, one or two unwidowed women pour water on the 
feet of the animal on which the bridegroom has come. The bride 
groom then dismounts, the priest throws cumin seed or jiri on the 
booth. The bride’s mother meets him at the booth door with a dish 
holding two wheat flour lamps, waves small rice balls and wheat 

(1) Of la to either the bride’n party goes to the bridegroom’s village or town dor 
the marriage or vice versa . Forznprly it was not so. The marriage was celebrated 
as a rule at the brde’s village. The"bridegroom’s party left their village and halted 
at a house in the girl’s village prepared for them by the girl’s father. This was enlled 
janosghar. When the boy’s party arrived at the boundary of the girl’s village, the vara* 
dkava was sent to iuform the girl’s father of their arrival. Althpngh the necessity 
for a varadhava has now ceased, the custom i* preserved, 
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flour lamps round tlie bridegroom, throws the rice balls to one side 
and lays the wheat flour lamps at the bridegroom’s feet; another 
unwidowed woman of the bride’s house pours a dish full of water 
mixed with lime and turmeric on his feet. The bridegroom presents 
the woman with a robe and bodice, the boy’s father hands the bride¬ 
groom a cocoanut, and leads him by the hand to a place prepared 
for him near the marriage altar. The men guests are seated on car¬ 
pets in the marriage hall. The women alight from their palanquins 
hidden by curtains held round them by their women servants, and 
are welcomed to their seats in a hall only separated frpm the 
men’s hall by a cloth partition near the marriage altar or bahule. 
Dancing girls amuse the guests in the marriage hall and the servants 
load their muskets and hold themselves ready to anounce the lucky 
moment by firing their guns. 

(13) Ghatikdsthdpan.— This takes place at the girl’s house. At 
the exact moment when half the orb of the sun is visible above the 
horizon, a ghatikdpdtra (a cup at the bottom of which a hole is made of 
such a size as to sink the cup in exactly one ghatika, that is, 24 minutes) 
is floated in a pot filled with water by the family priest. By this 
ghatikdpdtra the auspicious time for the marriage is determined. 
Before the ceremony, Ganpati and Varuna are worshipped. The priest 
receives a present of clothing in return for this service. 

(14) Gauriharpuja .—A put a (stone slab) and a varavanla 
(curry stone) are placed near the house gods, pictures of Gauri and Bara 
are drawn over the slab with turmeric powder, and a cotton thread is 
passed round it. A dish filled with rice grains is placed near by to 
represent Indr&ni. The girl bathes, puts on a new robe and bodice, 
worships the Gaurihar and Indrdni, and sits there till the wedding 
time. 

(15) Vivaha {marriage ).—Shortly before the lucky moment arrives, 
the girl’s father worships the paper on which the lucky moment for 
the marriage has been written. Next, two small heaps of rice grains are 
made near the marriage altar by the priest, and a cloth with a central 
cross mark is held between the heaps. The bridegroom stands on one 
heap facing west, and the bride is brought and made to stand on the 
other heap facing east. A mixture of rice grains jiri (cumin seed) and 
sugar is given into the hands of both. The maternal uncles of the bride 
and bridegroom stand behind them with naked swords crossed over their 
heads. The priests stand on either side of the curtain and tell the pair 
to look at the lucky cross and pray to their family gods. The priests 
repeat lucky verses and throw red rice at the pair. One of the priests 
bands red rice to the guests, which they throw over the pair at the end' 
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I each lucky verse. When the auspicious moment arrives, the astro¬ 
loger claps his hands, the horn-blower or shingi blows his horn, the 
guns are fired and the musicians play. The priests draw aside the cur¬ 
tain, and the bride and bridegroom throw a little of the mixture of 
the rice grains, etc., over each other’s heads. Next some 'mantras are 
repeated and the pair again throw rice over each other’s heads thrice 
or five times. 


(16) Madhuparka. —Next, the bride’s father and mother sit 
on two low wooden stools in front of the bridegroom face to face ; the 
father washes the feet of the boy and the mother pours water over them. 
Ihe father then worships the bridegroom and pours madhuparka (honey 
and curds mixed together) over his hands. The bridegroom throws to 
the four points of the compass a few drops of the madhuparka and 
also sips a little of it. If the girl’s father has former sons-in-law, the 
madhuparka is performed first on them and then on the bride¬ 
groom. 

(17) Kanyddan. —Next, the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
are joined by the girl’s father, a pot of bell metal is held under them by 
the priest, and the girl’s mother pours water with some coins in it over 
their clasped hands. This completes the Kanyddan or girl-giving. 
The bride’s father then presents the bridegroom with clothes, orna¬ 
ments, vessels, land, animals, conveyances, etc. Next the priest 
sprinkles water over the pair, repeating mantras , and the bride and 
bridegroom throw grains of rice over each other and put garlands round 
each other’s necks. Married unwidowed women on the girl’s side then 
seat the pair facing east, and the girl is given a robe, a bodice, an upper 
garment, and a lucky necklace, which she puts on. The hoy ties an¬ 
other lucky necklace round her neck and puts ornaments on her person. 
Ganpati is worshipped and money is distributed to Brahmans by both 
parties. The priest then worships five betelhuts and ties them into the 
upper garments of the bride and bridegroom. These betekiuts are 
thus kept separate till the marriage is over. The hems of their gar¬ 
ments are then tied into a knot by the priest, blessings are invoked 
upon them by elderly persons on both sides, and the pair worship 
Lakshmi, Indrani and P&rvati. 

The guests in the hall are presented with betelnut and betel-leaves, 
flowers, and fragrant cotton sticks called phdi/ts and take leave soon 
after the Kanyddan is over. 

(18) Vivahahoma and Saptapadi. —The Vivdfahoma or marriage 
sacrifice is next performed on the marriage altar. The altar is a square, 
the length of its sides being four, five, or seven times the span of the girPs 
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hand. Its height is one cubit from the ground. It has steps and over 
it is raised a small canopy. It is decorated with plantain trees, flowers, 
leaves, etc. The bride and bridegroom are seated on two low wooden 
stools set on the altar, the bride on the bridegroom’s left. The 
bride’s father stands near them, holding parched grains of rice, 
sesame seed, etc. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed with parched grains 
of rice, clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton sticks and palas (Butea 
frondosa), or other sacred wood with the same rites as amongst 
Brahmans. The bride’s brother squeezes the bridegroom’s ear and is 
presented with a garment. The pair then leave their seats, walk 
seven times from right to the left round the sacred fire, and the 
Saptapadi is over. 

KanJcans or marriage wristlets are then tied to the wrists of the 
pair, the knot of their garments untied, and they are shown the 
Dhruva or Pole star. Next they bow before the family gods and the 
day’s proceedings are over. From this day to the home-taking or 
Yardt the bridegroom stays at the bride’s and is feasted. 


(19) Ambavan and RuMavaL— On the following morning, 
women from the boy’s house take ambavan (leavings of food, vege¬ 
tables and roots mixed in water which is generally given to cattle) 
to the girl’s house, and give it to the girl’s mother as a jest. Then women 
from the girl’s house take ruJchavat or sweetmeats with music to the 
boy’s house. The ruJchavat consists of two kinds of dishes, one for show 
and one for use. Tne show-dishes and sugar-coated betelnuts and 
almond balls are as large as or larger than unhusked cocoanuts, the 
dishes for use are of ordinary size and are prepared with great care. The 
ruJcJiavat is sometimes taken to the bov’s house at the time of his start¬ 
ing for the marriage. He is seated on a low stool set in a wheat square, 
and the sweet dishes are arranged in rows about the stool. The bride¬ 
groom is presented with a turban, his brow is marked with vermilion 
to which grain is stuck, lights are waved about him by unwidowed 
women, and he is told to help himself to the dishes. 

On the morning following the marriage, the bride and bridegroom 
play at the betelnut hunt and rub each other with turmeric. The boy 
is seated on the altar and the girl stands behind with turmeric powder 
in her hand and tries to force some of it into his mouth. The boy 
keeps his mouth closed tight and tries to prevent her, and if she succeeds 
forcing some into his mouth, he is laughed at and asked if he is hungry. 
Then the boy stands behind the girl and tries with his left hand to force 
turmeric into her mouth. Next, the boy holds a betelnut in 
his hand and asks the girl to take it from him. They struggle and 
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girl manages to snatch it away. Then the girl holds a 

he LTlnh llGr , Cl °, S ! d fiSt and asks tbe h °y t0 take ifc - If the boy fails 
has to beg it of her, and is laughed at. Lastly the pair bathe, and 

amfbov’s h ’ a f6aSt iS ield ‘ Th& ab0Ve 8 ames are 
ie boy s house also after return with his bride. 

nerformlth?“ Hada f' aW -~ In fcbe evenilJ S the boy’s mother 
LarXJ^rfTTf ° f S \ emg the daughter-in-law’s face or Sunmuk- 
friends 1 5”? S motber ’ acc °mpamed by music and her women 

nan! i V / tbe bnde g room ’ s mother to her house, whereupon, accom- 
K , e( . yIler own kinswomen and friends, the family priest and music 
e bridegroom’s mother returns the call, taking bamboo baskets’ 
esame see , gram balls, betelnuts, cocoanut kernels, dates, a robe, 
o ice, ornaments, sweetmeats and fruit. On the way she feigns 
anger and tries to return home, when the girl’s mother presents her 
i i a robe and bodice, the washerwoman spreads sheets of cloth on 
the way, and the bridegroom’s mother and her friends go walking over 
them to the bnde’s house with music. At the girl’sthe priest worships 
he betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot Varuna, and the boy’s mother 

wItlTsu"a l r C ^° tbes sbe bas brought and sweetens her mouth 

(21) Auam or Zdl.~Is a ceremony of presenting airani to the 
boy s mother by the girl’s father. A piece of cloth is spread in a big 
bamboo basket, and 16 dry dates, 18 cocoanut kernels, 16 turmeric 
lamps a big one surrounded by 15 smaller ones), 16 betelnuts, cooked 
food, fruits, coins and 2 jars filled with water with gold in them, are 
Kt upon the doth. This is> called airani. The girl’s father worships, 
first the boy s parents and his kinsfolk, and then Uwdmaheshvar who 
supposed to be present m the airani. Next, he presents the airani 
to the boy s mother by pouring water on her hand. 

The airani is then set on the heads of the nearest male and female 

When ^ b ° y aU< ? tb< 7 are P rese nted with articles of dress. 
n a “ tiua 13 ovor ; the g ffl is seated on the laps of the boy’s 

have to? n S f. latl ° nS and friend8 ‘ ° U tbis day the parents 
c till this ceremony is over. 

into If After the airani is over, the bride and bridegroom go 

»r?J7*T' bow t0 the 8 ods and tQ fkeir parents, and start in 
slnni ? t ? e boy ’ s bouse - 0n reachiu g Ibere, an image of Lak- 
anrl tl i ° i° Wheat floUr is worshipped, milk is offered to the goddess 
an i ridegroom’s mother first makes the boy drink some of the milk 
en the girl. The girl is then given a new name, which is told to 
° par y assembled, sugar, betelnut, betel-leaves are distributed and 
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the party disperses. Nest, the boy and the girl and the boy’s mother 
are served food on one plate from which they feed one another, and 
the ceremoney ends. 


(23) Rdjbheli and Rdsndhani. —In an open space women from 
the boy’s and the girl’s house stand on two sides under the leader¬ 
ship of the mothers of the bride and the bridegroom. A curtain 
is held between the two parties. Both parties walk slowly towards 
each other, and as soon as they meet, the curtain between them is 
drawn aside. Each party then tries to win over the other, that is, 
to drag them on to their side. There is great merriment and the 
parties pelt one another with guldl or red powder. The ceremony is 
called Rdjbheli because it is an imitation of the meeting (bheli) on 
battlefield of two kings (rajas). Then comes the Rdsndhani or festive 
bathing. The girl’s mother, accompanied by women and music, 
goes to the boy’s house to invite his mother to her own. A large 
square frame is made and covered on all sides with cloth. This is held 
around the women to hide them from public gaze. Thus veiled, the 
boy’s mother is taken in great pomp to the girl's house. On the way 
water is poured from time to time on her feet, and all the women in the 
party throw guldl or red powder at one another. At intervals the 
boy’s mother halts, and whenever she stops, a dress is presented to 
her by the girl’s mother. On reaching the girl’s house, the boy’s 
mother is seated in a maJchar (a gaily made up frame of wood) painted 
green with drawings of the kdrli creeper (Momordica charantia) 
or some other plant. She is then bathed to the accompaniment 
of music, and presented with a green dress and green bangles, which 
she puts on. She is also presented with false ornaments jokingly. 
A feast to the party assembled ends the ceremony. Some women 
make it a vow not to eat a particular plant, imtil they are bathed 
in a makhar painted with representations of it at the time of their 
son’s marriage. 

(24) Devakotthd'pan or the unshrining of the devak, is the clos¬ 
ing rite of the marriage. It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 
8th or 10th day of the marriage. The details are the same as are 
observed in installing the devak. When it is over, the priest and 
other Brdhmans are worshipped, feasted and presented with articles 
of dress and money. 

MarAthds give two sorts of dinners to their marriage guests, godi 
or sweet and khatli or sour. The godi feast (a feast of sweet-dishes 
without any flesh) is given before and the khatli (which chiefly 
consists of flesh dishes) after the DevakoUhdpan ceremony. 
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Even though the bride is of age, the marriage consummation .Pubortv 
does not form part of the marriage ceremony. The consummation monies. 
Ceremony is put off till the bride’s first monthly sickness after the 
marriage. In performing the age-coming ceremony, the girl is seated 
in a gaily decked wooden frame or rnaJcJiar with arches on each side in a 
specially prepared hall. Plantain stems decked with tinsel and coloured 
paper are set at each corner of the frame. The girl is dressed in a rich 
yellow robe and bodice, and her brow is marked with vermilion on which 
rice grains are stuck. Her head is hung with a network of flowers 
an,d garlands are tied rouud her neck and lines of vermilion drawn on 
her feet. The news is handed round among friends and kinsfolk, 
and sugar packets and cocoanuts are distributed at every house in 
the neighbourhood. Women are engaged to play at the house while 
the ceremony lasts. The girl is unclean for three days. On the 
fourth she is rubbed with oil and turmeric and bathed, and a lucky 
day, between the fourth and the sixteenth, is named for the puberty 
ceremony. On the morning of the lucky day the pair are rubbed 
with turmeric and fragrant oil and bathed while music plays. Friends 
and kinfolk are asked, and the pair are seated on low stools, the girl 
to the right of the boy. The priest attends and lights the sacred fire 
as at the Br&hman puberty ceremony. The pair bow before the 
gods and elders and the ritual is complete. A grand feast is given 
to women friends and neighbours at noon and in the evening the 
ceremony called otibliaran or lapfilling is performed. The pair are 
seated on two low stools set in a wheat or rice square, the girl to the left 
of the boy, and the brows of both the boy and the girl are marked 
with vermilion. Rice grains are stuck on the vermilion, and married 
women fill the girl’s lap with a bodice cloth, wheat, cocoanut, fruit, 
packets of vermilion and betelnuts. Their fathers-in-law present 
the boy and girl with clothes and ornaments, and the girl’s father 
presents the pair with bedding, lamps, metal waterpots, and betel 
cases. The rest of the ceremony is the same as the Brahman puberty 
ceremony. During a girl’s first pregnancy in the third, fifth and 
seventh months, while music plays, five unwidowed women fill her 
lap with wheat, a bodice cloth, a cocoanut and fruit. She is asked 
to dine by women friends and relations during the seventh and the 
eighth months and is presented with robes and bodices. She is taken 
with women friends and relations to some garden where a longing 
feast or dohalejevan is given her.* 

Marathas worship by preference Shiva and his consort P&rvati Boligion. 


* Bom. Gal., Vol. XXIV, pp. 79-30. 
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or Devi. They worship Shiva in his various forms such as Khandoba, 
Bliairav, Ravloba, Rokdoba, etc., and P&rvati in her incarnations as 
Amba, Bhavani, Durga, Shit-ala, Lakshnii, Jogai, Bolai, etc. They also 
worship all other Br&hmanic, local and boundary gods, keep the usual 
fasts and feasts, and visit the places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their 
priests are Deshasth Brahmans, who conduct their ceremonies and 
perform the daily worship of the house gods of the well-to-do. 


Death When a Mar&tha dies the body is bathed and dressed in a white 

nmnics. sheet, laid on a bier and tied fast to the bier with strings. Betel-leaves, 
flowers and powder are thrown on it, and sometimes half a dozen 
gold or silver flowers are strewn over the bier. The well-to-do Mar&tha 
dead are carried in a palanquin to the burning ground, which is gene 
rally on the bank of some stream or river, accompanied by kinsmen 
and proceeded by Hol&r or Makar pipe-players. The body is bathed 
in water, the pyre built and the dead laid on it and burnt with nearly 
the same rites as at a Br&kman funeral. When the body is nearly 
consumed, the party bathe in the river and return home. On the second, 
third or fourth day, the ashes are gathered, and, except a few bones 
which are buried somewhere near the burning ground, they are taken 
to some holy place or river and are thrown into the water. The rest 
of the funeral ceremony is performed on the third, fifth, seventh, or 
ninth at the latest. On the tenth, rice or wheat flour balls are 
offered to the dead. On the eleventh the family, which since the 
death has been impure, is cleansed by eating the five products 
of the cow. They then distribute to Br&hmans clothes, pots, 
umbrellas, shoes, cows and cash in the name of the dead. 
On the twelfth, balls or pindas are offered to the dead and 
his ancestors, and on the thirteenth the shrdddha is performed in the 
name of the dead, and friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner. 
On the fourteenth the mouth- -sweeteening or god-lond karne is per¬ 
formed, when relations meet, and treat the chief mourner to a sweet 
dinner. At the end of every fortnight, month and year from the 
date of decease, uncooked provisions are given to Brdhmans in the 
deceased’s name, and the anniversary of his death is kept by a shrdd¬ 
dha, when friends and relations are asked to dine at the house. The 
deceased is remembered every year in Mahdlaya-paksha , the dark half 
of the Bhadrapad (approximately August-September) on a day 
corresponding to the day of decease. The chief mourners for one 
full year avoid gay colours and sweet dishes and do not attend 
marriage or other festive parties.* 


♦ Bom . (Jaz,, VoJ. XXIV, p. SO. 
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huBb^ndltf l\“ ainly F ant ' ho . lders ’ landowners, soldiers andOccupa. 
or XT 1 A f are rubng C uefs - Por the most P art the p&tils, tion - 
are traders “ the , 0 “J“ l belon & to this «*te- Some 

ment service 7 816 “ Mmy ° r in ° ther braQchcs of Govem- 

As a class Mardth&s are simple, frank, independent, and liberal 
«T* and when Mndl y treated, trusting. They are a manly and 

care/fT TT*’ proud of t,)e * r f °mier'greatness, fond of show and 
eful to hide poverty. The Maratha is proverbially davit or’fond 
wm T W : ^ Maratha though almost starving will raise a copper’s 
10 clarified butter and rub bis moustache and hands with it 
nd sit washing his hands and face in front of his house, that passers by 
may think he has had a rich dinner. A Maratha may dress in a ra* 
at home but he has always a spare dress which he‘himself washes” 
keeps with great care, and puts on when he goes to pay a visit He 
hires a boy to attend him with a lantern at night, or to take care of 
his shoes when he goes into his friend’s house and hold them before 
him when he comes out. They say that war is their calling, and few 
. larathds of good family, however well educated, willingly take 
service as clerks. As a rule a well-to-do Maratha has in his service a 
Brahman clerk called div&vji or minister, who often takes advantage 
of lus masters want of education to defraud him and sometimes 
ends by making his master his debtor.* 

The staple food of well-to-do Mar&thto is wheat cakes, rice solit r , 
pulse, clarified butter, and vegetables and condiments; middle chssfami- 

lies on ordinary days eat joivdri, rice, bajari, bread, sdmbhdre or liquid 
pulse seasoned with chillies, spices and salt, and vegetables ; the daily 
food of the poor is millet bread, chopped chillies, and pulse sauce. AU 
eat flesh and fish. The well-to-do eat mutton or fowls daily Middle 
class families use them about once a week, while the poor use them 
only occasionally on Dasara in September-October and Shimqa in 
March, and during marriages. Mardthds seldom use liquor, though 
no caste rule forbids either liquor or narcotics. They do not eat 
beef or pork. At the houses of the well-to-do the fowl is cooked and 
served generally by servants called sovakkans ot “ persons ceremo¬ 
nially clean ”, but in the middle class and poor families the women 
are the cooks and servers as usual. 

MARATHA.-— A sub-division of Goudhalis, Gopals, Kaliivants 
Muihs, Kolh&tis, Bhois, Gavandis, Bhadbhunj&s, Vanjfiris, BMvsdrs 
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*Bom. Oat., Vol. XXIV, pp. 70-71.. 
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Nkdvis, Skimpis, Dhangars, Salis, Maiis, Vdnis, Khatris, Kumbhdrs, 
Telis, Kunbis, Lotto, Sondrs, Mdngs, Kolis, Vaidus, Son Kdtkaris, 
Gavlis. 


MARENAVA A synonym for Kunclii Yakkal. 


MARL— A sub-division of Darjis. 

MARU— A sub-division of Rdvals, Dkedas, Chdrans, Sonis, 
Kansaras, Audicb Brahmans. A territorial name meanmg those 
from M&rwar. 

MARVADI. —A sub-division of Kachhis, Dliedas, Meghvals, 
Haidms, Sutdrs, Vdghris. A territorial name meaning those from 
Mdrwdr. 


MARVI.— A sub-division of Kolis. 
MARWARI . — See Marvadi. 

MASHAIK —A synonym for Sayad. 
MASHAL A sub-division of Kabbaligars. 


MASHALJI.—A synonym for Khandeshi Nhdvi. 
MASTAH. — A synonym for Rasulshdhi. 
MASUNDE.— -A sub-division of Bhois. 
MASURIA.—A synonym for Matko Hajdm. 
MA-THAKUR.—A sub-division of Thakurs. 
MATHAPATI—A sub-division of Jangams. 
MATHKAMBLE A sub-division of Makdrs. 
MATHUR.— A sub-divismn of Kdyasths. 
MATHURA. —A sub-division of Vanjdris. 
MATHURAJIN.—A synonym for Mdthura. 
MATHVADI.—A sub-division of Bhils. 

MAXI. —A sub-division of Ods. 

MATIA— A sub-division of Kanbis. 

MATKO. A sub-division of Hajdms. 
MAUMIN— A synonym for Meman. 


MAVCHI. —A sub-division of Bhils. 

MES, numbering 66 (1901), including 33 males and 33 

females, are found principally in Catch. They are half Hindu, half 
Musalmdn, by religion. They make their living by hunting and 
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Reaving leaf mats. A Me eats food cooked by a Musalman, but a 
Musalman will not eat food cooked by a Me. 

MEDAR. — See Burud or Medar. 


MEDATVAL.— A sub-division of Shrigaud Brahmans. 
MEBERA. —A synonym for Medora. 

MED OR A. —A sub-division of Vanias. 



MEGHVALS, (1 > numbering 33,097 (1901), including 17,035 Name and 
males and 10,002 females, are found entirely in the State of Cutch. ^ non J'®s 
ihe Meghvals are also known as Ganesliia, Risliia, Rikhia or Rakhia, 
and are sometimes styled Dhedha or Dheda. 

According to some, the caste is called Meghval after their com- 
mon ancestor Megha Rishi. Another account gives the following 
story in explanation of the origin of the term Meghval. 

1 L ,? S T™ the reign of one of the Hindu kings Of Jimagad, 
probably Ra Navagana, their guru, Matang, (2 > came to a pond near 
the capital. He desired to make ablutions, but he was prevented 
from domg so by the men who were on guard there. On his asking 
why the waters were so carefully guarded, he was told that the 
Br&hmans had predicted that there would be a famine for twelve 
years. Upon this, he told them that there would be plenty of rain 
that year, and that the king should not thus deny them, the Meghvdls, 
the use of the water. He was laughed at, and he went a wav sayim* 
that he would stay till the rainy season, on the top of the Girnar hill 
and that they might go and tell the long that that year the rains would 
not stop till the waters touched lus beard, as he sat there. That year 
the rains came in such a deluge that they continued for days tiU the 
city was in danger of being submerged. The king became anxious, 
and then learnt how a certain Matang, a Meghval, had predicted the 
flood and declared that it would not stop till his beard was drenched 
with rain water as he sat on the top of the Gimiir hill. Upon this, the 
king went to him in person and requested him to stop the rains. He 
replied that his beard must first bo drenched with rain water and the 
rain would then stop. Some rain water was brought in a gold plate 
and his beard drenched therein. The rain 9 the'n stopped. Because 
Matang stopped the rains, he and his caste-fellows came to be 
known by the name ‘Megkv&U; the word megha meaning rain and 
wl meaning to ward off, the whole meaning * one who wards off rain \ 

U) This article is complied from .materials supplied by Mr. M. K, Mehta. 

( 2 ) Mdtnng has now become a generic term for all those who are defended from 
their fcrst gum, Matang, 
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The synonym Ganeshia has its origin in Ganesh, the favourite 
god of the caste. The term Rishia or Rikhia is derived from the 
word risM, as the caste believe themselves to be descendants of a 
Rishi. They are called Dlieda or Dhedha, because they drag away 
dead animals, the word bemg derived from the Gujar&ti word dhaya- 
davun, to drag. 

The titles of respect by which the castemen are addressed are 
Metar, Matang, and Matia. Metar is an official title given to a member 
of the caste who acts as a mediator between the caste and the Govern¬ 
ment in matters of disputes, taxes and tolls. They are called M&tang 
and Matia after the names of their gurus ; several families directly 
descended from them being commonly known among them by those 
names. 

The large settlement of Meghvals in Cutch may be attributed 
to Cutch being primarily and in ancient times a country of herds¬ 
men like Rabaris, Charans, K&tbis, Ahirs and such other tribes owning 
large herds of cattle, camels, goats and sheep; for, to these tribes, 
Meghvals were indispensable, to dispose of the carcasses of dead 
animals by eating the flesh, preparing and tanning the skins, and by 
weaving wool into blankets and other cloth; and so it is that the 
various endogamous divisions of the Meghval community are found 
attached to the fortunes of various pastoral and agricultural com¬ 
munities. Maheshri Meghvals, for instance, as coming from Sind, say 
that they are the followers of the J;idej as and the Ch&rans. There 
appears to be much truth in this, since there is little difference between 
the dress worn by a Tumbal Charan woman and that by a M&heshri 
Meghval woman. Marwada Meghv&ls believe that they came with the 
Kathis and Ahirs. Gojra Meghvals appear to have come with the 
Kanbis, the great agricultural class that came from Gujar&t. Ch&rania 
Meghvals are, in fact, the bondsmen of Kachhela Ch&rans. They were 
weavers, shoe-makers, leather-workers, making well-buckets, saddles, 
harnesses, and other sundries necessary for cultivators and cart- 
drivers, and all round servants, cutting wood and grass, acting as 
guides and performing sundry other duties, too numerous to mention. 

The Meghvals are an impure caste. Their touch is defiling. 
They are not allowed to draw water from the village well. They are 
obliged to live beyond the outskirts of villages. The village barber 
will°not shave them. The village washerman will not wash their 
clothes. They are not allowed to enter recognised Hindu temples 
and to take part in orthodox Hindu ceremonies. In former times 
tin y could not wear even a turban, but had 'to put on a roll of yam 
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instead. They coaid not spit on the ground, but had to spit into a horn 
or a smaU earthern pot, which they had to carry fastened round their 
necks. Their foot-prints, as they walked, were .considered so unholy 
that it was believed that those who walked into them were in danger 
of contracting leprosy, and consequently they were obliged to go with 
a number of prickly shrubs fastened to their garment as a trail, 
which might obliterate their prints as they walked. The same 
penalties were imposed upon the Mahars of the Deccan as recently 
as the reign of the Peshwas. 


Regarding the origin of the Meghvdls, the Bombay Gazetteer 

says 

The Meghs, probably the Magians of Timur, are a large part Origin, 
of the population of Riyasi, Jammu and Aknur, a pure race of low 
caste, apparently outcaste in other places. They are perhaps the 
Mekei of the Aryans and to them belong the Mekhowal (Makvands). 

They claim to be Sarasvat Brahmans. (l) Burncs speaks (2) of the 
Megvars of South Thar as an aboriginal or Jat race. They are 
probably connected with the Mehdrs of Lower Sind and the Meg- 
haris of Baluchistan, and are, perhaps, Pliny’s Megari or Megallae 
and the Mokars of the Rajput chronicles. Burton speaks (3) of the 
Sind Meghdvars as Dheds or Meghvdls, tanners, shoe-makers and 
weavers, found in many parts of Sind. The Umarkot Meghdvars 
were very well-to-do, with priests, guravs, and sacred books, potkis, of 
their own. They were said to come from Malwa. ” 

Maheshri Meghvdls are probably Bumes’ Meghvars of South Thar, 
an aboriginal or Jat race. They may also have been connected with 
the Mehdrs of Lower Sind and the Meghdris of Baluchistan, for there 
is little doubt that they have come to Cutch from Sind with the Sam- 
mds; for, to this day, the Rdo of Cutch, when he is installed on the 
throne, gets his forehead marked with the blood from the little finger 
of a member of that caste, called Mdtang, a lineal descendant of that 
Mdtang, who, according to them, won for the Jddejds the kingdom of 
Cutch. Besides, the tombs of their guru Mdtang and his son 
and grandson Lundd and Mdmai are in Sind'; that of Mdtang at 
Makali near Nagar-Thdtta, that of Lundd at Bhagrani, a village in 
Sind, and that of Mdmai at Rayma Bazar in Lower Sind. They 
may also have been connected with the Mehars of Lower Sind 
and the Meghdris of Baluchistan, for they have a curious legend about 
the birth of their guru Mdtang. They believe him to bean incarnation 


(1) Cunningham, Arch. Rep., II, 13, (2) Royal Geog. Soc., IV, 93, 

(3) Burton (Sind 1 , 323). 
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of a local Musalmar prophet (the name that they give is Murtaja 
Ali), bom of Hindu or Rishi parents. The story is an illustration 
of the crude notions of this backward race attempting to magnify 
the importance of their guru. 


<c When the Muhammadan prophet died ”, says the story-teller, 
“he assured his disciples that when they returned after burying him, 
a camel laden with a box would issue from a neighbouring hill, and in 
that box would be their spiritual guide, but that they should not look 
behind. The men could not resist their curiosity and looked behind 
and discovered the camel laden with a box; but as they looked, the 
camel disappeared and the box fell into the river (the Ganges). Now 
it so happened that three Rishi girls, one of them a daughter of 
Gautama, were on the bank of the Ganges fetching water, and the box 
came floating to them. The daughter of Gautama, whose name was 
Jasbai, claimed to know what the box contained, while another girl 
said that she should, in that case, have the box. The box, on being 
opened, was found to contain a baby, who entered the body of the 
daughter of Gautama, and she became pregnant. Gautama thought 
that the baby was an incarnation, and he asked M&tra Rishi to accept 
her in marriage. Mdtra Rishi married her, and wishing to delay the 
birth closed her womb by a belt, but the birth took place in the form of 
a tear. The child was therefore called Matang, because his mother, 
ma, had used a belt, tang ”. The story arises out of a pun on.the word 
Mdtang. Another version of the story simply says that Matang was 
the son of Matra Rishi and grandson of Gautama Rishi, and that he 
was a Pokhama (Pushkama) Br&hinan by caste, but that afterwards 
he became degraded by marrying a Meghval woman. 

Undo- Meghvals have four endogamous divisions, who eat together but 

divisions. not intermarry. They are as follows 

1. M&heshri or Kachhi Meghvals. 3. Gojra Meghv&ls. 

2. Marwdda Meghv&ls. 4. Ch&rania Meghvdls. 


Mdhesliri Meghvdls were probably the first to come to Cutch, 
and they are perhaps named after some goddess (Mahesh lit., great 
god Shiva, and Maheshri may be the goddess Pdrvati, the consort 
of Shiva), like Maheshri Vdnias, who also like them, have come to (hitch 
from Sind. M&rw&da Meglivdls are so called because they have come 
from M&rwar, their original home. Gojra Meghv&ls derive their name 
from Gujar&t, their original home whence they have come into Cutch. 
Ch&rania Meghvals are very probably an offshoot of the M&rw&da 
Moghv&Is and they came to be called Ch&rania when they became 
associated with Edchhela Ch&rans, 
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are as follows :— 
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Exo¬ 

gamous 

divisions. 


Ayadio 

Kopal. 

Bliio or Bhaiyo. 

Kan ad. 

Bhurnia. 

Khankhdla. 

Bharclia. 

Ldlan. 

Bochia. 

Lohio. 

Chande. 

Mdtang. 

Dungarkia. 

Motlidria. 

Dagara. 

Ndngsi Potra. 

Dhuo. 

Pingol. 

Danicko. 

Pdria. 

Dheda. 

Patdria. 

Dora. 

Rolo. 

Fofal. 

Ronsia. 

Fulia. 

Sincha. 

Juad. 

Suyadio. 


Manrdda Meghval 

Asdr. 

Gudiia. 

Bochia. 

PEngda. 

Bhdtia. 

Jepa. 

Badia. 

Jugu. 

Bhadru. 

Khdret. 

Bokha. 

Katua. 

Badga. 

Kudeia. 

Chhuret. 

Lochi>. 

Dugia. 

Masdnia. 

Guddr. 

Pnnvdr. 

f ‘ 

Gojra Mcghvals. 

Anthu. 

Lovdr. 

Bdmbhania. 

Locha. 

Bochia. 

Monyatra. 

Chavda. 

Makvdna. 

Ddfda. 

Parmar. 

Gohel. 

Rdthod. 

Jliinjhuvddia. 

Shekheswa. 

Jddev. 

Sarvaria. 


Sanjot. 

Sodhara. 

Sondhara. 

Singrakhia. 

Siju. 

Vinjoda. 

Vighoro. 

Visaria. 

Vddo. 

Vdrsdngio. 


Padgudud 

Parrndr. 

Padidr. 

Sundhera. 

Siju. 

Suujot. 

Vania. 

Varendh. 

Varsur. 

Vdghela. 


Sblanki. 

Thdmbhu, 

Tundia. 

Vdghela. 

Vigliora. 

Vinjhoda. 
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Bhatia. 

Chavan. 

Dhavaci 

Dharda. 

Fafal. 

Fafda. 


Charania Meghvals. 

Gogia. 

Hefcnia. 


Kadi. 

Madliad. 


Hdgatia or Sagatia. Parmer. 

J liankhad. Padaiya. 

Khirasuria. Vadhaiya. 

Khetarnia. Vijuda. 


Language. Mdheshri Meghvals speak Cutchi. Marwddas and Gojrds speak 
a kind of mixed dialect resembling Gujarati in the mam. Charania 
Meghvals’ dialect is like that of the Kaclihela Charans. The names 
in common use among Maheshri Meghvdl men are Aja, Vela, Namori, 
Hemo, Versi, Sejpdl and Pdncha; and among women Valbai, Tejbai, 
Kdnbdi. Kesarbdi and Rdmai. The common names of males among 
the Mdrwddi Meghvdls are Mdndaai, Petho, Lala, Budha, Pabu and 
Mdlo and among women Ratanbai, Dbanbdi, Sajandbai, Premabai 
and Mulbai. The principal names of the Gojra Meghval males are 
Hamir, Ruda, China, Ranmal and Bbano, and of females Dahi, Gomi, 
Lalu, Bhani, Lakhaman. The typical names of Charania Meghval 
men are Mansur, Khimraj, Devo, Jivan, Valo, and of women Gangdi, 
Ldchha, Rama and Jivdn. 

Marriage. Marriages are prohibited between members of the same sub¬ 
division. The members of the Mdtang section take wives from the 

other sections, but do not give their daughters in marriage to them. 
This is due to the founder of the section, Mdtang, being the spiritual 
guide of the caste. Intermarriages take place between the Maheshri 
Meghvals and the Mdheshri Meghvdl Brahmans. The practice 
began when Mdtang gave his daughter in marriage to a Mdheshri 
Meghvdl Brdhman. A Meghvdl can marry a woman of his mother’ 3 , 
maternal grandmother’s or paternal grandmother’s section. But 
intermarriage on the mother’s side is allowed only when the relationship 
is removed two or three generations. It is not customary for two 
men to exchange daughters, but it is not prohibited. A Meghvdl 
may marry bi3 wife’s sister during the wife’s life-tirae as well as after 
her death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. 

Marriage is general 1 v adult, the marriageable age ranging from 
twelve'to sixteen.' If ail unmarried girl becomes pregnant, her fault 
is condoned bv marrying her by the widow remarriage ceremony. If 
Bhe has been betrothed, the betrothed man has the option of marry¬ 
ing her or not. In the case of the betrothed not marrying her, she 
is married to her seducer or to any other person. The seducer is fined 



trom Rs. 12 to Rs. 40 by the caste, of which about Rs. 3 go to the State. 
Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 


The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s parents through the 
medium of a priest, who is paid about one anna for the trouble. The 
Mdhesbri Meghvals have no custom of paying a bride-price or dowry. 
In the case of others, the boy’s parents have to pay to the girl’s parents 
a sum of money, varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. AmoDg the Maheshris, 
the service is conducted by a Matang; among the others, by a Brahman 
priest. 

Among the Maheshri Meghvals the marriage is not celebrated in 
the usual Hindu form. Neither the chori or marriage altar is built, 
nor the sacrificial fire enkindled. The marriage ceremony is performed 
before a Bara Mati Panlh figure drawn with flour on the floor, with 
twelve compartments to represent tvvelve different forms of religion 
or doctrine, as they say. Red powder is sprinkled near the figure and 
a light fed with ghi is lighted in a brass lamp of peculiar size, having 
twelve knobs. The bride and bridegroom are seated near this figure 
of Bara Mali Panlh, and those that are present sit round with their 
heads uncovered. A Matang conducts the service, reciting mantras 
in a dialect, half Cutchi half Gujarati. 

Among the Marwada and othor classes of Meghv&ls a chori or 
mariage altar is erected, with four pillars of earthen vessels placed on 
its four sides ; but instead of the sacrificial fire, there is a light fed with 
gh% or cocoanut oil with an installation of nine planets (Namgriha- 
sthapana) represented by nine betelnuts, com and red powder. The 
bride and bridegroom, with the ends of their garments tied into a knot, 
are made to walk four times round the light and their hands are joined! 
The rest of the ceremony resembles that of local castes of similar 
standing. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. Among the MAheshri 
Meghvals, the widow is expected to marry her late husband’s younger 
brother, but is not compelled to do so. She is free to marry any man 
of her choice. Among the other three divisions, it is a rule that a widow 
must marry her deceased husband’s younger brother. A widow remar¬ 
riage is celebrated on a Sunday. The service is conducted by a Meghvdl 
BrAhman or a MAtang. The ceremony is very simple. Sweet balls 
are offered to Ganesh, and the heads of the pair are brought into close 
contact, which completes the ceremony. 

A husband can divorce a wife on the .ground of her infidelity. 
A wife can divorce a husband if he is cruel or impotent, or is suffering 
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from some similar disability. If the wife be in fault her parents are 
fined, and if . the husband be the guilty person he is fined. A divorced 
woman is allowed to marry by the widow remarriage form. In the 
case of such a marriage, the woman has to pay to her first husband a 
sum of Rs. 12 to Rs. 25. Adultery is settled by a fine. The caste 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance. An extra share, generally in 
the form of a house, is given to the youngest son. 

The Meghvals profess Hinduism. They may be said to belong 
to the Mata Panthi sect in general. Maheshri Meghvals however 
do not worship Mata in particular. All the Meghvals worship by 
preference the god Ganesh. No Meglival locality is found without the 
Ganesh otto or open verandah shrine of the god Ganesh. Mata is 
worshipped by Marwada, Gojra and Charania Meghvals under the 
name of Bhagvati. Meghvals * also worship Yakshas, the goddess 
Shitala (small-pox goddess) and Kshetrapals (snake gods). At many 
of the shrines of these gods Meghvals or their Brahmans are the 
recognised worshippers and they have a share in the offerings, made to 
them. Maheshri Meghvals hold in great reverence also the tombs 
of their gurus Matang, Lunad, Mamai and Matia ; of these the last 
is held in special veneration by the Meghvals of Kanthi (South Cutch). 
Just as there are families known by the designation of Matang, so there 
are families known by the name of Matia. Maheshri Megvals often go 
on pilgrimage to these places. 

Marwada and Gojra Meghvals hold in great estimation a saint 
called Ramdev Pir, whom they consider their patron saint. The 
chief shrine of this saint is at Runaje in Pokarna in Marw£r. He 
was a Rajput of the Tunvar tribe, and is said to have flourished in 
the 13th or 14th century. He became deified by the performance 
of miraculous deeds. Even to this day there are in Cutch direct 
descendants of the Ramdev family called" Rfirndev Potra (lit., sons of 
Ramdev) after him, living in the village of Faradi. These descend¬ 
ants of Ramdev had a certain poll-tax, a kind of slavery tax, on the 
Meghvals, but of late they get through the State a fourth part of the 
income which accumulates through fines, etc., from the Meghvai 
caste instead. 

The priests of Maheshri Meghvals are Maheshri Meghvai Brah¬ 
mans, those of Marwada Meghvals, Marwada Meghvai Brahmans, 
and so with the rest. The Maheshri Meghvals and their priests eat 
together and intermarry. The other three divisions interdine only 
with their priests, who form one caste. Some of the Meglival Brah¬ 
mans have Shrimali, Dave, Someshvar and such other high class 
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Brahman surnames. This supports the belief that the Meghval 
Brahmans are a community converted from other Brahmans by 
Matang, the first guru of the Meghval,s. The status of these Brah¬ 
mans is as low as that of Meghvals. Among the Maheshri Meghvals, 
tiieir Brahmans play a subordinate part to their Mdtangs, who 
generally officiate at important ceremonies. 




™edead are generally buried in a lying position with head to the Death 
nor the Maheshri Meghvals sometimes burn their dead, in which 001 °’ 
case they have to give twelve dinners to the caste. The MurwMa monies ' 
an other Meghvals say that they bury their dead after applying 
to the toe. The period of mourning ranges from twelve days to 
two months. For the propitiation of ancestors in general crows are 
ed on the Divali day. A certain make believe of the Shrdddha cere¬ 
mony is also performed on the eleventh day after death in the case of 
emales and on the twelfth day in the case of males. 


The Meghvals believe weaving, hewing wood, skinning deadoccupa- 
ammals and tanning to be their original occupations. Their present ,iou ' 
occupations are also the same. Meghval Brahmans, as a rule, do not 
do skinning and tanning business. The majority of Marwada Meghviils 
are weavers, while the Gojra Meghvals are mainly skinners and tanners. 
Maheshri Meghvals do all the work referred to above. 

Cliarania Meghvals, owing to their association with Kichhela 
Charans, do not do the skinning and tanning business themselves, 
but get it done by others. At one time their occupation was exclusively 
that of driving the pack-bullocks of their masters, the Charans, 
and otherwise serving them. Even now many Meghval families are 
attached to CMran families, whom they serve at the time of marriage 
and on other important occasions. The demand for pack-bullocks 
having ceased on account of the opening of railways, CMrania Meghvals 
have lost this work, and the ties between them and their Ohara a 
masters are loosening. They have taken to the occupations of their 
brethren. 

A few Meghvals are agriculturists, holding State land on service 
tenure, in lieu of service which they render as bhomiyas or guides. 

In almost every village there is a family of bhomiyas. 


Meghvals eat fish and flesh and also the carcasses of cows, sheep, Food, 
goats, and buffaloes. They abstain from eating mbnkeys, pork, 
the flesh of uncloven-footed animals, fowls, crocodiles, lizards, jackals, 
rats, etc. They eat the leavings of other people and drink liquor. 

They eat haohki and pahki. drink and smoke with Musalmitns. They 
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do not eat from the hands of Kolis, Pardhis, Mes, Bhangi&s, Datanias, 
Turis, Dhadhis, Lamghas and Musalman Hajams. No Hindu caste 
will eat, drink or smoke with the Meghvals. 

MEGHVAN. —A sub-division of Dhedas. 


MEHARIA. —A synonym for Bhoi. 

MEHDAVI. —See under Minor Musalman Castes. 
MEHTAR. —A title applied to several caste headmen. 
MEHURUNA. —A sub-division of Vanjaris. 

MELA. —A synonym for Bhangi. 

MEL SONI. —A sub-division of Sonis. 


Niirno. MEMANS, also called Maumins or Believers, numbering 97,114 

(1901), including 45,641 males and 51,473 females, are found principally 
in Gujarat districts and States and in small numbers in all large towns 
in the Presidency. Beyond the Presidency they have spread as 
traders and merchants, and formed settlements in Calcutta, Madras, 
the Malabar Coast, South Burma, Siam, Singapore and Java, in 
the ports of the Arabian peninsula except Maskat, in Mozambique, 
Zanzibar and the East African coast. 

Divisions. Memans have five divisions as follows :— 


1. Cutclii from Sind and Cutch. 

2. Halai from Hal&r in Kathiawar. 

3. Dhokas from Dliolka in Ahmedabad. 

4. Dhoraji Bhavnagri from Bhavnagar in Kathiawar. 

5. VerAvadas from Veraval in Kathiaw&r. 

Of the above, the Cutchis and Halais are the descendants of the 
converts of the market gardening Kacchias of Kathiawar and the 
trading Lohanas of Sind. The Dhokas, BMvnagris and Yeravadas 
are offshoots of the Halais. 

History. The history of the origin of the Memans is as follows:— 

Maulana Abdul Kadir Muhi-yud-din Gil&ni, the Saint of Saints, 
died at Baghdad in A.D. 1165 (II. 56J). On his death-bed he ordered 
one of his sons Tdj-ud-din to settle in India and display to its people 
the light of Islam. In A.D. 1421 (H. 838) Sayad Yusuf-ud-din 
Kadiri, fifth in descent from Taj-ud-dm, was in a miraculous dream 
ordered to set sail for Sind and guide its people into the right way 
of Isl/im. When Sayad Yusuf-ud-din readied Sind, its capital was 
Nagar-Thutba and its ruler was a chief of the Samma dynasty 



TA.D. 1351—1521) with the title of Marbab Khan [probably Jam Rai 
Dan (A.D. 1454)], who received Savad Yusuf-ud-din with honour and 
entertained him as his guest. At this time Manekji, the head of the 
eighty-four nukhs or divisions of the Lohana comnnmity, was in favour 
at the court of Markab Khan. Markab Khan became a follower 
of the Sayad, and Manekji with two of his three sons and 700 Lohana 
families followed their rider’s example. Of the two sons of Manekji 
who became converts, Ravji was called Ahmed and Ravji’s sons 
Sundarji and Hansraj were named Adam and Taj Muhammad. On 
their conversion the saint changed the name of the community from 
Mota and Lohana to Maumin or Believer, and, investing Adam with 
a dress of honour, appointed him hereditary head of the new community 
with his seat at Wara near Thatha. The Hindu relatives of the con¬ 
verted Lohamis called on their spiritual guides to pray to Darya 
Pir, the Indus spirit, to remove the saint. The Indus spirit heard 
this prayer. The saint refused a grant of land, and after receiving 
his followers’ assurance that they would continue to support his 
descendants as their religious heads Yusuf-ud-din retired by sea to 
Irak. Before leaving he blessed his people, a blessing to which the 
Memans trace their fniitfulness and their success in trade. Pir Buzurg 
Ali Kadiri of Mundra in South Cutch, who died in A.D. 1896, was 
eighteenth in descent from Sayad Yusuf-ud-din. According to this 
account, at the invitation of the Jadeja Rao Khengar (A.D. 1548—1584) ' 
under Kannawa, a descendant of Adam Shah, the Memans moved 
from Thatha to Bhuj; and, under the favour of Rao Khengar who 
honoured Kannawa with the title of Seth, founded the Meman ward 
of that city. At an uncertain date the Lohana or Cutchi Memans 
passed from Cutch south through Kathiawar to Gujar&t. They are 
said to have been strong and wealthy in Surat during the period of 
its prosperity (A.D. 1580—-1680). As Surat sank, the Cutchi Memans 
moved to Bombay, the settlement receiving a large increase in con¬ 
sequence of the sufferings caused in North Gujarat and Cutch by the 
A.D. 1813 famine. As K&thiaw&r did not suffer less than Cutch from 
the famine of A.D. 1813, many KSthi&w4r Memans from HalSr and 
Bh&vnagar migrated to different parts of Gujar&t, chiefly to the North 
Gujarat States and Ahmedabad and also to Surat and Bombay. 

Memans, both Cutchis and Hal&is, are Sunnis of the Hanafi Keiigion 
school, to which most of the Indian and Turkish Musalm&ns belong. 

As a class Memans are religious, though some of them, especially the 
Cutchis, keep to early non-Muslim social usages. The most notable 
of these non-Islamic customs is their refusal, like their ancestors the 
Lohdn&s, to allow their daughters and widows any inheritance. So 
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careful are the Mercians to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca that 
about forty per cent, of their number have the honourable Prefix ot 
Haji or piigrim. As soon as he has laid by money enough, a Mercian 
takes nis wife and sometimes very young children, and, undaunted 
by the dangers of the voyage, for He who cares for him at ome WI 
miard him on the way to His House, starts for Mecca, and, if he can 
afford it, Medina. If he has wealth and leisure, the Meman pi grim 
visits Baghdad to worship at the shrine of his patron saint Mau ana 
Abdul Kadir Gilani. For those who have not made or are unable to make 
the great pilgrimage several Indian shrines are usually visited, in 
Guiardt the shrine of Shah Alam at Akmedabad and the spirit-scaring 
tomb of Miran Sayad Ali Ddtdr at Unja about fifty-six miles north of 
Ahmedabad. Since the opening of the Rajput&na Railway, the Meman 
from Gujarat and Bombay has become a constant visitor at the death- 
dav fairs or uras of Kliajah Muiu-ud-din Chishti of Ajmer. Like 
other Sunnis, the Mercian’s belief in magic and sorcery centres in the 
traditional maxim “ Magic is true, but he who practises magic 
is an infidel.” To the practice of white magic, soothsaying 
(fal kkolna), and the procuring of luck-charms and amulets they have 
like other Musalmans no objection. They also believe in astrology 
and consult astrologers, a practice condemned by the Prophet. Their 
advisers in soothsaying and witchcraft aTe poor Say ads. 

T} ie religious head of Cutchi Mercians lives at Mundra, about forty 
miles east of Mdndvi, in Cutch. He pays his followers a yearly or 
two-yearly visit, when a money subscription called kheda, from Ks. 4 
to Rs. 200, is gathered from every Meman family and paid to the ir. 
Memans also honour the Bukhari Sayads of Ahmedabad. Besides 
a high priest living usually at Sarhind in the Punjab and visiting 
his Gujarat followers about once every five years the ilalais have 
a provincial head or mulcM who lives in Dhor&ji in Kathiawar. This 
man has powers to hear and pass orders in petty marriage and divorce 

and sometimes in inheritance cases. 

Except a small body of craftsmen, Memans are traders, merchants, 
dealers or shopkeepers i a any branch of commerce except intoxicants 
and other traffic which i3 forbidden to the followers of Islam. 

In food and drink they resemble the general body of Musalm&ns. 

MENDALE—A sub-division of Kolis. 

MENDAR-—A sub-division of Jogis. 

MENDHE. -A sub-division of Dhangars. 

MENDJOGI.—A sub-division of BharMis. 
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MERS, numbering 24,137 (1901), including 12,474 males and Name and 
11,663 females, are found chiefly in Kathiawar. They are probably 
the same as the Mheds, Mers or Mands, who were the most powerful 
tribe in Lower Sind at the time of the Arab conquest* 1 * (A.D. 712). 

The legend of their origin is that when Rama built the bridge 
etween Hindustan and Ceylon, and crossed over it with his army 
of monkeys, he created a man from a hair from the back of his 
neck, and left him to guard the bridge. He called him Keshvala 
er, kesh hair. When he returned from Ceylon lie married this 
er to a Rdkshas or demon whom he had brought back with him. 
len descendants married into Rajput families and were the origin 
of the tribe. Walker says they were called Mer from their being on 
terms of friendship miter with the JethvAs. The Mers themselves 
call themselves Rajputs, and claim a Rajput origin, stating that they 
are descended from one Randhirji, a Jethva who held twenty-four 
villages in the Barda district. Their claim is not admitted by the 
Jethva Rajputs, though they are attached to them from time imme¬ 
morial. They are a kind of feudal militia, liable to military service. 

I hey hold their land on a service tenure, and, in common with the 
Rabaris, are allowed many privileges and immunities. They do not 
pay rent for their lands but a hearth tax, and, if they cultivate, they 
pay a small sum as plough tax. They also pay a quit-rent or 
sukhadi, for the village assigned for them maintenance. If they breed 
horses or camels they are bound to give the males to the RAna. Their 
military service has now ceased, but in former times they were the 
great stand-by of the State. They could turn out three or four thou¬ 
sand strong and, though they obeyed the Rina generally, they served 
under leaders chosen by themselves from among their own numbers. 

For every Mer slain in action the Rina paid his heirs Rs. 100 and some 
additional income. Mers, though frugal, hospitable, simple and 
kindly, are not free from thievish propensities, and many of them 
joined the Vighers during the revolt of that clan, with which they 
have many sympathies. They are divided into four clans, (1) the 
Keshvilas, (2) Rajsukhis, (3) Gohils, and (4) Adidris (descendants of 
a Sumra Rajput). They intermarry and allow widow marriage, but 
m other respects conform to Rajput customs.* 2 * 

MERAI.— A Synonym for Darji. 

MESHRI.— Religious distinction, generally returned as a caste 

name y Vaishnav VAnis in contradistinction to ShrAvak or Jain 
VAnis. 

(1) Elliot and Dawson, I, 128. (21 Bom. On:., Vol VIII, pp. 138 9. 
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META.— A sub-division of Kolis. 

METARIYA— A synonym for Bbangi. 

METHKARI— A synonym for Barge. 

METRI A synonym for Kotegar. 

METWAL.— A synonym for Medatw&l. 

MEVADA. _A sub-division of Dhedas, Vanias, Sutars, Brahmans. 

MHAISBHADRE.— A synonym for Mang Garudi. 

MHALI.— A synonym for Nhavi. 

MHAR. —A synonym for Mahar. 

MHASKE.— A sub-divison of Dhangars. 

MHETRE. —A synonym for Mah&r. 

MINAH1DIY0.— A sub-division of Kilikets. 

MINIGADIK. —A sub-division of Kudavakkals. 

MINI MADIG— A sub-division of Mangs, 

MIR.— See under Minor Musalman Castes ; also a sub-division of 
Pardhis. 


MIRASI.— A synonym for Mahar. 

MIRDHA. —See under Minor Musalman Castes. 
MIRJU-MALI.— A sub-division of Vaidus. 
MISKIN— A sub-division of Devangs. 

MISTRI. —A. synonym for Sutar. 


MITH.— A sub-division of Londris. 

MITH AGRI.-A synonym for Sudh Agri. 

MITH GAVADA.— -A sub-division of Gdvadas. 

MITHGBA. —A sub-division of Alkaris. 

MITNA. _A sub-division of Machbis. 

MOCHI.— A sub-division of Mangs. 

and MOCHIS, numbering 128,272 (1901), including 64,902 males and 
' 6‘ 3 370 females, are found all over Gujardt, chiefly in towns and large 
milages They claim descent from Rajputs living near Champdner 
V n 0 ' , are gaia' to have been given their present name because 
of them made a pair of stockings or mojti out of a tiger’s skin; 
but no proof in support of this tradition is forthcoming. Their 
origin is evidently functional. 



Mochis have three main endogamous divisions of a territorial Endo. 
type, (1) Ahmedabadis, (2) Khambhatis, and (3) Suratis, who eat liv^ions 
together and intermarry. They are further divided into many 
sections according to their occupation. The chief of these craft 
sections are as follows :— 


1. Angigar&s or makers of idol ornaments, including Krishna’s 

peacock and feather caps and the talc tablets or golchs 
of the goddess Bahucharaji. 

2. Bakhtargaras or armour makers. 

3. Chandlagaras or makers of lac spangles. 

. 4. Chitaras or painters. 

5. Dhalgars or shield makers. 

6. Jingars or saddlers. 

7. Munagaras or workers in enamel. 

8. Mochi8 or shoemakers. 


9. Netragaras or makers of idols’ eyes. 

10. Pdkharids or makers of ornamental horse trappings. 

11. Panagards or gold and silver foil makers. 

10. Rasanias or electroplaters. 

Formerly these different sections ate together and intermarried. 
Of late in some places the Chdndlagaras, Chitdrds and Rasanids have 
crystallized into distinct castes. Their taking to cleaner callings 
has so raised them in social position that, though they do not touch 
a Mochi, high class Hindus treat them as they tTeat bricklayers, 
carpenters, masons and other artisans. 


Mochis have several surnames in common with 
which are exogamous. The chief of them are :— 


Rajputs, all oi Exo- 

gam oub 
divisions, 


Chohan Gohil Makvdna Rdthod 

Chudasama Jethva Maru Solanki 

Dabhi Jhala Parmdr Vaghela 


A Mochi is not allowed to marry his father’s sister’s, mother’s 
sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. Girls are generally married 
before ten and boys after eight. A man may take a second wife 
with the consent of the first if the latter is barren. Divorce is granted, 
but in some parts of South Gujardt to the husband alone. Widow 
re-marriage is allowed, and in some places ! he widow marries the 
younger brother of her deceased husband. 
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Mochis worship images in their houses. The followers of 
Swaminarayan are regular in visiting their temples. 

Except a lew in Cutch and the Panch Mahals, Mochis believe 
in exorcism, witchcraft and omens. Holding them to be spells con¬ 
trived by an enemy for their undoing, they are seriously alarmed 
if they find near their homes a lemon with red lead in it, or five beans 
of adad (Phaseolus nmngo), or an ivory image daubed with lamp¬ 
black. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts, and visit the 
usual places of Hindu pilgrimage. Some of them take to religious 
lives and make a name as bhxigats or holy men. In all their cere¬ 
monies they employ Brahman priests, who are called Mochi Gors 
and are despised by other Brahmans. No ceremonies are performed 
on the day of a birth. On the night of the sixth day the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped, when the wall of the lying-in room is marked 
with red powder and on a footstool is laid, besides a reed pen and 
a water jar, a sword or scimitar wrapped in cloth and set upright. 

Female relations worship these articles, and the child is made to peep 
at them. In some places, instead of the jar and sword, an earthen 
cake is laid on the house-roof. The child is named on the twelfth 
day. After childbirth, the woman keeps herself aloof for ten or 
fifteen days. When the ceremony of giving the child its first cooked 
food is performed, the child is given a few mouthfuls of coarse wheat 
flour mixed with sugar and butter and some brass cups are distri¬ 
buted to friends and relations. A few Cutch Mochis wear the Brah- 
manic thread, but without any thread-girding ceremonies. Except 
that in the Panch Mahdls some gumr (Cyamopsis psoraloides) beans 
are scattered on the bridegoom before he enters the bride’s house, 
their marriage ceremonies, though less detailed, are in the main those 
performed by Kanbis. 

They burn their dead. Four cocoanuts are kept hanging from 
the bier, one at each corner, and are thrown to the four quarters of 
the heavens at the halting place midway between the house and 
the burning ground. In Cutch, when the dead body is laid on the 
pile, the lighting begins from the toe of the left foot. When the 
body is burnt, a heap of wheat flour in the shape of Shiva’s lingo, is 
made on the burning ground and handfuls of a mixture of water, 
milk, curds and cow’s urine are poured one hunhred and eight times 
on the wheat flour lingo out of an earthen jar. The jar is covered 
with cotton thread and its mouth is closed by a lid bored in four 
places. A sweet-ball is laid on the lid and the jar is set near the Imgo . 

For three days a second earthen jar full of milk and water is placed 
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on the house-roof. The nearest male relations of the deceased have 
their heads, chins and upper lips shaved on the tentli day. A shrdddha 
ceremony is performed for three days from the eleventh to the thir¬ 
teenth day after death. Castepeople are feasted for one or two days. 
When they cannot get a Brahman on the death days, thev lay wheat 
cakes and milk on the roof. 



As the names of the different sub-divisions show, the Mochi is a Occupa. 
man of varied callings, working in leather, painting, electroplating, tion - 
enamelling, and making tin, gold and silver foil. Mochis also work 
as gold and silver carvers, as embroiderers on wool and silk, as dia¬ 
mond polishers and setters, and as bricklayers. Besides ma king 
saddles, bridles, shields, scabards, hunting-whips and bags, the 
Mochi s chief employment as a leather-worker is shoemaking. He 
occasionally works in cotton mills and other factories, preparing 
leather belting, etc., etc. He buys the hides of cows, oxen, sheep, 
goats and buffaloes from Musalman hide merchants and occasion¬ 
ally from Dhedas and Bhangias who dispose of dead cattle. As 
a rule a Mochi neither tarns hides nor cobbles shoes. 


Mochis eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats and fowls, and drink r 00 <j 
liquor. Of late years, through many Mochis becoming followers 
of Sw&min&r&yan, the use of flesh and liquor has grown less and in 
some places has ceased. 

The Mochi holds a low position in the social scale, and though 
he does not touch Khalpas, Dheds, or other depressed classes, a high 
caste Hindu considers the touch of a Mochi a pollution. 

MOCHIGAR —A synonym for Mochi Mang. 

MOCHIGOR. — A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

MOCHI-MOMNA. — A sub-division of Khojahs. 

MODH. — A sub-division of Vanias, Brahmans, Ghanchis. 

MODI. — A sub-division of Koravas. 

MODIA. — A sub-division of Vanias. 

MODEKAR. —A synonym for Garudi. 

MOGERS, numbering 4,502 (1901), including 2,550 males and 1,952 
females, are found in the Honavar and K urn fa tdlukas of the Kanara origin. 8 
district. The occupation of the caste was originally fishing, but 
the branch now settled in Kumta have discarded this for a higher 
calling, and attempt to disclaim connection with the remainder by 
endeavouring to copy the customs of the Gaud SArasvat Brahmans. 

It is stated that the .Mogers were once foot soldiers in the service of 
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the kings of Banv&si, but no historical confirmation of this statement 
is forthcoming. Mogers consist of three endogamous divisions, the 
Aliyasantana, Makalasantana, and Randesantana, i.e., those who 
inherit through females, those who inherit through males, and the 
descendants ol widows who remarry Their exogamous sub-divisions, 
known as balis, are as follows : 





(1) Shetti bali 

(2) Deva bali 
(31 Honne bali 


(4) Dyavana bali 

(5) Kendi bali 

(6) Chendi bali 


(7) Gangadhar bali 

(8) Hole bali 

(9) Balin bali 

(10) Ane bali 

(11) Shirin ball 


(12) Tolana bali 

(13) Shendi bali 


. Shetti = a fish. 

. Deva = god. 

,. Honne = a tree ( Plerocarpu s 
Marsupium). 

. Dyava = a tortoise. 

. Kendi = a tree. 

. Chendi = a tree (Cerbera 
odollam). 

.. Unknown. 

.. Unknown. 

.. Bali = a sea fish. 

.. Ane = an elephant. 

.. Sher or sherkul = a tree 
(Gynandropsis pentaphylla). 

.. Tola = a wolf. 

Shehdi = the toddy palm. 


Members of each bali show reverence to, and abstain from in- 
iuring, the object after which it is named. The bali is traced through 
females. In cases of adoption, the members of the bali from which 
the adoption is made cannot marry with the members of the adopting 
bali for seven generations. 


The Mogers speak Kanarese at home, but most of them blow 
Konkani. The names in common use among men are, Manjayya, 
B&iirao, Timmappa, Subrayya, DAsa, Venkappa, Jettayya, Annappa, 
Ktotappa. Rfima and Sidappa; and among women, Parmeshrr, 
Subadri Padmavati, MahMakshmi, Ganpi, Devamma, Shivamma and 
Venkamma. They had originally no surnames but names formerly 
used to distinguish families from one another by means of the situa¬ 
tion of their houses and professions have come to be treated as 
surnames. Examples of these are: M4pto meaning salt-weighers, 
H&dimam or roadside house, Kadimam or last house, and Tanbagla 

or ferry gate. 
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The Mogers have an hereditary headman called budvant who has 
power to call caste meetings and settle minor disputes. Important 
cases are settled by the religions head of the caste, the Swami of 
Paratgali. Outsiders are not admitted into tins caste. 

Girls are married before they come of age, boys from the age of Marriage, 
ten to thirty. A member of the caste can marry his maternal uncle’s 
daughter, but not his mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may marry 
his deceased wife’s sister. Brothers cannot marry sisters. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The remarriage 
of widows is allowed, but is said to be seldom practised. The offer of 
betrothal generally comes from the girl’s family. Formerly the 
marriages of Mogers were celebrated after the fashion of the Ambigs, 
but of late they have adopted the marriage ceremonies of the Gaud 
Sarasvafc BrAbmans. The essential portions consist in the mutual 
exchange of garlands by the bride and bridegroom, the dhdre ceremony 
and the hnma or marriage sacrifice. Divorce is not allowed. The 
main body of the caste follow the Makalasantana or succession through 
males. The AliyasantAna or succession through females is only 
practised by the miuority. 

They belong to the Hindu religion and are followers of the Vaish- Religion, 
na va sect. Their spiritual guide is the head of the Vaishnava monastery 
at Paratgali in Goa. They pay him contributions and in return are 
branded with hot metal seals bearing the conchshell, discus, mace, and 
lotus of Vishnu. They reverence all Brahman and village gods, 
especially Vithoba and Venkatar&ma, whose images they keep in their 
houses. They have also a great regard for Jatgas, to whom offerings 
of goats and fowls are made. They have great faith in sorcerv 
soothsaying and in the spirits of the dead. They observe all the 
Hindu holidays. Their priests are Ha vile Br&hmans. 

They bum their dead, burying those w ho die of cholera, small-pox 
and leprosy, and children who have not cut their teeth. Formerly 
their funeral rites were like those of the Ambigs, but of late they have 
adopted the Brahmanical ritual. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is catching fish. Most of Ocoupa- 
them have abandoned this occupation, although Mogers are still to be tion> 
found at Honavar who follow the traditional calling. The Kumta 
Mogers have taken to trade in cotton, rice and betelnuts. They also 
serve as clerks and brokers. Some of them are cultivators and 
domestic servants. 

The staple food of thecaste is rdgi, rice and fish. .They eat flesh Food, 
and drink liquor, though the Kumta Mogers profess that they notv 
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abstain from both. They take kacchi and pakki from Brahmans 
only. 

MOGHA. —A synonym for Rabari. 

MOLAVAR.— A sub-division of Kh&lpas. 

MOLESALAM- See under Minor Musalman castes. 

Name. MOMINS * or Believers, also called Momnas in some parts of 

Gujarat, numbering 21,568 (1901), including 11,086 males and 10,482 
females, are found in small numbers in all parts of the Presidency. 
They are divided into two territorial groups— Gujaratis and Deccanis 
or those found in the Deccan and Karnatak. They are described 
below separately. 

GUJARAT MOMINS are the descendants of Hindus of many 
castes, converted to the Shiah form of faith by different members of the 
family of Ism&lia Sayads, of whom Imamshah (A.D. 1449) of Pirana 
is the most distinguished. Of their conversion two stories are told— 
one, that Imamshah by bringing rain after two seasons of scarcity 
converted a large number of Hindu cultivators. The other, that a 
band of pilgrims were passing Pirai a on their way to Benares. 
Imamshah offered to take them there. They agreed and in a trice 
were in the holy city. They paid their vows, bathed in the Ganges, 
and awoke to find themselves in Pirana. 

Gujar&t Momins have two divisions—Ahmedabadis and the rest. 
Most of them shave the bead and wear the beard ; but the Ahmed¬ 
abadis spare the Hindu topknot and shave the face except the upper 
lip. Ahmedabadis wear the V&nia turban and in every part of their 
dress copy the Hindus. Other men wear a three-cornered Muham¬ 
madan turban and coat and either the Hindu waistcloth or trousers 
so loose as to give them the name of Ohdgaria or potticoated Bohords. 
The women, except a few in Surat, dress like Hindus. 

Except the Ahmedabadi sect, all Momins intermarry, the Kdzi 
of ordinary Musalmans performing the ceremony. They are Shidhs 
in faith. Except the Ahtnedabad sect, they read Kutb-ud-din’s 
Gujardti Kurdn , and as a prayer repeat their saint’s name. The 
Ahmedabad sect, instead of the Kurdn , read Imamshdh’s book of 
religions rules and some of them are said stealthily to worship Hindu 
gods. Many Momins who are Shidhs at heart profess to be Sunnis. 
But there would seem to be in Surat a small body of Momins who 

* Momins must not bo confounded with Momnae, a half Hindu half Muhammadan 
caste of cultivators found mainly in Outch, although probably originally both may 
have formed one community as the story of their origin is identical. 
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really belong to the orthodox faith. These have lately separated 
though they still intermarry with their Shiah connections. All 
practise circumcision and bury the dead. In other matters the cus¬ 
toms of the Alimedabad sect differ considerably from those of 
regular Muslims. Hindu names are common in North Gujarat though 
rare in the south, and while with ordinary Mor ning marriages take 
place according to the Musalman rules, the Ahmedabad sect, in addition 
to the Musalman marriage, call in a Brahman and go through a Hindu 
ceremony. In North Gujarat, among all Momins, marriages take 
place at a very early age, sometimes before the children are weaned, 
and they follow the Hindu practice of holding a high festival when 
the bride comes of age and goes to live with her husband. At deaths, 
like Hindus, the women wail and beat the breast. 

Gujarat Momins are silk and cotton weavers, dyers, cloth-dea’lers 
and husbandmen. In Kaira and other parts of North Gujarat many 
of them are said to have once been husbandmen. The women weave 
and prepare thread. 

Almost all Gujarat Momins eat flesh, but for fear of offending the 
Hindus, whose wishes their position as weavers forces them to humour, 
they do not use it at their public dinners. 

DECCANI MOMINS are said to be the descendants of Hindu con¬ 
verts of the Koshti or Sali caste. They are said to have been brought 
to Islam by the persuasion of the Arab missionary Khwaja Sayad 
Hussain Guisudaraj of Gulburga who lived early in the fifteenth 
century, and of Husham Pir Gujarati of Bij&pur who lived about 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

The hereditary occupation of Deccani Momins is weaving. They 
marry only among themselves, and as the women are as hardworking as 
the men, some of them have two or even three wives. 

Their manners ai d customs differ little from those of other Musal- 
mans. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and most 
of the old men are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers. 
Their spiritual head is the representative of Khwftja Sayad Hussain, 
the saint who converted them. He visits them yearly or once every 
second or third year, when they give him presents of cash and cloth. 
The spiritual guide, on making a new disciple, teaches him the creed 
and gives advice about conduct. Besides the religious and moral 
teaching the guide gives each of the disciples a list of his forefathers 
back to saint Khwaja. The disciple treats this list 'with the highest 
respect. He keeps it and values it as dearly as his life, and sometimes 
has it buried with him in the belief that the holy names will satisfy 




the angels and prevent them from torturing him in the grave. Some 
of them practise Hindu customs by keeping the usual Brahmanie and 
local festivals and offering vows to Brahmanie and local gods. 


MQMNA. —A sub-division of Kanbis; a synonym for Momin. 

MORI —A sub-division of Vaghris. 

MOSAL. —A sub-division of Kabbaligars. 

MOSALGAR. —A sub-division of Kabbaligars. 

MOTA. —A sub-division of Chodhras. 

MOT ALA. —A sub-dsi vision of Brahmans. 

MOTINATH. —A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

MUDALI. —A synonym for Mudliar. 

MBDLIARS or Mudalis, numbering 837 (1901), including 424 
males and 413 females, are found in Poona, Belgaum, Bijapur and 
Dkarw&r. They are immigrants from Madras and belong to the 
Vellalas, the great cultivating caste of the Tamil country. (1) 

Name* MUGHALS, numbering 27,682 (1901;, including 14,804 males 

and 12,878 females, are found in all parts of the Presidency. They 
include two distinct classes—the Persian and the Indian or 
Chughadda Mughals.* 

Persian Mughals are found chiefly in Cambay and Surat. They 
are the descendants of Persian political refugees and merchants. 
They always place the title Mirza ‘ born of a great man/ before their 
names, and add Beg, lord, as Mirza Muhammad Beg; the women add 
Khdmrn to their names, as Husaini Khanam. The distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the race are middle size, rather inclined to stoutness, light skins, 
hooked noses and clear features. Some have blue or grey eyes, and 
most have a humorous and intelligent expression. They are mostly 
Shiahs in religion and have a name for carefully keeping the rules 
of their faith. Some of them are traders and the rest are in Govern¬ 
ment service. As they form a distinct community with their own places 
of worship, and as they generally marry among themselves, the Per¬ 
sian Mughals have fewer Hindu customs than most other Musalmans. 

Indian Mughals are found in small numbers in all parts of the 
Presidency. They appear to be the descendants of the Mughal con¬ 
querors of India, who penetrated into Gujar&t and the Deccan, and 
have left many descendants where they once ruled, Like the Persian 
Mughals, the men always place the title Mirza before their names and 

(1) Caste* and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. V., p. 84. 

* So nailed after the son of Chan^fc Khan. 
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add Beg , and the women add Khdnam to their names. Except that 
they are fairer in complexion, they do not differ in appearance from 
ordinary Musalinans. They are Sannis of the Hanafi school, differing 
in no way from the great body of the Sunni Musamlans. Most of 
them earn their living as Government servants, messengers and police. 


MUJPHABIA. —A sub-division of Gandhari&s. 

MUKRIS, numbering 5,082 (1901) including 2,486 males and 2,596 Name aud 
females, are found entirely in the district of Kanara. They are some ori S in - 
times called Hebbe-gaudas or old Gaud^s, the latter being a synonym 
of the Halvakki Vakkals. The precise meaning of this synonym is 
obscure, though it would seem to suggest some former connection 
between the Halvakki Yakkals and the Mukris. 


There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. Their.Divisions. 
exogamous sub-divisions, known as balls , are as follows:— 


1. 

Kanne bali 

.. Kanne = virgin. 

2. 

Tolana bali 

.. Tola = a wolf. 

3. 

Sliendi bali 

.. Shendi —- Toddy palm. 

4. 

Kavdchi bali 

.. A tree = Acacia speciosa. 

5. 

Ane bali 

. . Ane = elephant. 

6. 

Shirin bali 

.. A tree = Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

7. 

Shetti bali 

.. Shetii or Shetti = a fish. 

8. 

Dyavana bali 

.. Dyava = tortoise. 

9. 

Handi bali 

.. Handi = pig. 

10. 

Hebbali bali 

.. A tree — Artocarpus hirsata. 

The members of the Sliendi ball will not touch toddy nor go 


beneath the shade of the toddy tree, and similarly with the Shirin ball , 
the tree is avoided and never injured. Members of the elephant 
division will not wear ivory ornaments.- Descent of the balls is traced 
only through males. The fourth and last of these divisions seems 
peculiar to the Mukri and Moger castes. Others are common among 
Dravidian castes of Kanara. 

The Mukris speak Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are Bolla, Jetti, Bira, Maru, Durgu, Lingu and Nagu ; and among 
women, Mari, Kanni, Jethi, Shivi, Yenki and Lingi. They have 
no stock names or surnames, but they add the word Hatti or Mukri 
to their names. 

The Mukris are a well-organized communities and have group- Organi- 
heads or bdrkas and village-heads or budmnts , each of whom has an 2fttioUi 
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attendant or Jcvlkdr . Their settlements are divided into forty groups 
and the groups into four divisions. The four divisions are Hebbankeri 
in Honavar with eighteen groups ; Hegde in Kumta with six groups ; 
Kumta with seven groups ; and Gokam with nine. The village-heads 
or badvantSy who are subject to the group-heads or barJcaSy have power 
to call and preside over councils, to enquire into breaches of caste rules, 
and to punish offenders in accordance with the opinion of the majority 
of the members. The decisions are enforced on pain of loss of caste. 
The greatest social offence is to beat a casteman with a sandal, or to 
incur a sandal beating from a man of another caste. The punishment 
for beating or being beaten is a fine varying from Re. 1 to Ks. 16. 
Of this amount three-quarters are spent on a caste feast. The remain¬ 
ing quarter is paid to the manager of Hanumant’s temple, who keeps 
four annas for himself and places the rest to the credit of the temple 
funds. When he receives his share of the fine, the priest gives the 
culprit a little of the water in which the idol has been bathed. The 
offender, whether the beater or the person who is beaten, is taken to a 
river, and after bathing is given some holy water, part of which he 
drinks and part he rubs on his body. The caste is then feasted with 
palm-beer, rice, curry and sweet gruel. A Mukri who eats with a 
person of lower caste, or a Mukri widow who becomes pregnant, is 
turned out of caste. The widow’s paramour has to pay a fine and to 
undergo special purification. On paying the fine, which is spent in the 
same way as the fine levied on a man who has been beaten with a slipper, 
the offender, with one or more castemen, goes to Gokarn, where his head 
and face, including top-knot and moustaches, are shaved by a casteman. 
He is then bathed in the sea, and led to the temple of Mah&baleshvar 
where, for the use of the priest, he lays on a plantain leaf two pounds of 
rice, a cocoanut and a copper coin'. On returning to the village he 
again bathes in the presence of two caste people and passes through 
seven temporary cadjan huts, which are burnt as soon as he passes 
through them. When the huts are completely burnt, the offender 
drinks water brought from Hanuman’s temple and joins some caste- 
men in a dinner. Adultery by married women is punished by severe 
beating at the hands either of the husband or the next-of-kin. Insult 
to a headman or improper conduct at a public meeting is punished 
with fine up to Re. 1, the amount being spent in the same way as 
the fine levied in a sandal-beating or widow-pregnancy case. Once 
in two or three years the caste meets at Honjikatta near Chandavar 
in Hon£var. Every man has to take with him four annas, six to 
eighteen pounds of rice and a cocoanut. The meeting lasts three 
to ten days according to the business to be settled. At these 
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meetings offenders against social discipline are tried, and important 
matters touching the welfare of the community are discussed. The 
Mukris do not admit outsiders into the caste. 



Girls are married either before or after they come of age. Marriage 
Widow marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, but 
polyandry is unknown. The offer of betrothal generally comes 
from the boy’s family. The boy’s father with four or five 
castemen, goes to the girl’s father and makes a proposal for the 
marriage. On the girl’s father consenting to the proposal, the 
tera or bride-price, which is never less than Bs. 20, is settled, toddy 
is served, and a dinner of rice and cocoanut milk is given to the 
assembly. On the day before the ceremonies begin, a Havig priest 
is asked to fix the lucky moment for the marriage, and he is 
paid six pounds of rice, five cocoanuts and four annas in cash. The 
marriage ceremonies last four days. On the first day the bride¬ 
groom’s party go to the girl’s house and deck her with ornaments and 
flowers. Early next morning, from the bride’s and bridegroom’s, 
messengers are sent to ask the caste people to the wedding. When the 
guests come, they are seated on mats spread on the ground in the 
marriage booth. Special respect is shown to the headmen of the caste 
by seating them by themselves in a raised part of the booth with an 
attendant standing behind them. When the guests have come, the 
bridegroom is dressed in a narrow waistcloth, a shoulder cloth and a 
head-scarf. He takes in his hand a couple of betel leaves, and, holding 
a cocoanut in his hand, bows to the family god, which is an unhusked 
cocoanut, and to the sweet basil plant, and breaks a cocoanut before 
each of them. When this ceremony is over, all present go in pro¬ 
cession with the bridegroom to the house of the bride. On reaching 
the bride’s, her parents lead the bridgeroom into the marriage booth 
where he crawls under the low arched branch of a fig tree, and, while 
women sing Kanarese songs, he is bathed with water from two large 
earthen pots placed on either-side of the arch. When the bathing is 
over, the bridegroom is seated on a low wooden stool. Cooked rice, 
fish curry, vegetables and sweet gruel are served. In the evening a 
large quantity of toddy is set before the guests, and both men and 
women drink freely and dance, moving in a circle to the sound of pipe 
and drum. When the liquor is finished and the dancers are worn out, 
the headman ties the ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s garments, 
joins ‘their hands, and pours water over them. After this the bride 
and bridegroom retire for the night. Next day the pair go to the 
bridegroom’s house, where they are feasted with palm-juice and sweet 
gruel, rice and fish curry. On the fourth day the bridal party return 
to the bride’s house, where a feast is given. This ends the ceremony. 
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The headman or budvanl is given two pounds of rice and half a 
cocoanut. 

The marriage of widows is permitted. The pair to be married 
must first obtain the permission of the caste people by paying a sum 
of Rs. 10. The ceremony consists in the presentation to the widow by 
her new husband of a robe, which she puts on. A feast is then given 
to the caste people. 

A husband may divorce his wife on account of her misconduct. 

A divorced woman cannot marry again during the life-time of her 
husband. 

The members of the caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 
They belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief god is Virabhadra, 
whose shrine is at Hegde in Kumta, where, in January, the whole caste 
meets at the yearly festival of the god. They also worship Jatk&s, 
Mhastis, Animas and the other village gods. Next to Virabhadra, 
they honour Venkatardma and Hanuman of Chandavar in Honavar. 
They call Hanumant gurudevaru , the divine teacher. Each Mukri 
family pays 1 to 1-J- annas to Virabhadra and Hanuman regularly 
every year through their headman, and they keep wooden images of 
Virabhadra and Venkatardma in every pot or hollow pillar of sweet 
basil. The images are bathed and daubed with yellow clay or gojri- 
chandan every day before meals. After bathing the gods, the 
worshipper walks several times round the sweet basil plant, bowing to 
it as well as to the sun. Alter this they pluck a leaf of the plant, and 
dip it in a metal water pot set at the feet of the image of Virabhadra, 
and let the water drop from the leaf into their mouths. Their leading 
holidays are Mah.mank.mnti , Shimga , Ydgudi , Divdli , Bhandihabha , 
local hook-swinging festivals and the Teru or car festivals. They make 
pilgrimages to Chanddvar in Hondvar and to Tirupati near Madras. 
Those who go to Tirupati are called dasas or slaves of the god, and 
are treated with much respect. All lay by small sums of money as 
offerings to Venkatardma, and either take or send the amount. They 
have no religious teachers. 

They do not employ Brahmans for religious or ceremonial pur¬ 
poses. All their ceremonies are conducted by the budvcmts of the 
caste. 

They bury the dead and mourn three days. On the third day after 
the death all adult male neighbours come to the house of mourning. 

The chief mourner cooks a small quantity of rice, without salt, strains 
it dry, dissolves a little tamarind in the water, bakes three rice cakes, 
and brings some palm-beer. Then, with the guests, he goes to the 
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grave, taking with him some of the food, and lays it near the grave, 
as an offering, and stays there till the cakes are eaten by crows. 
When the men start for the grave, the women begin to cowdung the 
floor of the house and finish the work before the men return. On 
returning, the mourners and the guests bathe in cold water, take a 
little of the cakes and other eatables, and go to their houses. On the 
eleventh day all the caste people in the village are invited; those 
who are relations bring with them different kinds of eatables. The 
people of the house cook dry rice, fish curry and sweet gruel, and lay 
in a stock of palm juice. Portions of everything cooked in the house, 
as well as of what has been brought by relations, are spread on a 
plantain leaf and given to a cow. After this all the guests and house 
people dine together and drink palm-beer. On every new-moon 
a cow is fed with rice, curry and sweet gruel to please the dead. 


The Mukris are hard-working and well-behaved, but thriftless. 

They are field-labourers and makers of shell lime. Most of them are p 
employed by Havig Brahmans in their spice gardens, and are bound 
to labour for a term of years, for life, or for several generations, in 
return for money advanced to meet marriage expenses; some also 
work as labourers and take contracts to dig wells and reclaim or level 
lands. When money is borrowed from the landlord, a man generally 
binds himself by a written agreement to pay interest at ten or fifteen 
per cent. If he is unable to pay, he generally works a certain number 
of years for the landlord in return for the money and interest. They 
earn only enough for their bare maintenance, many depending on the 
higher classes of Hindus, especially on Havig Brahmans, for funds to 
meet the expenses of their marriage ceremonies, in return for which 
they have to serve their creditors for long periods. In such cases they 
are required to work during the rainy season, when tilling operations 
are carried on, and receive from their employers rice for their main¬ 
tenance and a suit of clothes. During the fair months they are free 
to work on their own account. 

They eat the flesh of tortoises, fish and all kinds of four-footed Food, 
animals except cows, buffaloes, tigers, lizards, monkeys, jackals, snakes, 
etc. They are very fond of drinking toddy and liquor. 

MBLTANI. —A sub-division of Khojahs. 

MUNAGAR. — A sub-division of Mochis. 

MUNHCHIRA. —A synonym for Raf&i. 

MUNHPHODA— A synonym for Bafci. 

MUNI, — A synonym for M&nbh&v. 
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MURAD. —A sub-division of Jogis. 

MURDE. —A sub-division of Varlis. 

MURLI. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

?r?^n. and MURLIS and VAGHES numbering 229 (1901), including 106 
males and 123 females, are found in small numbers all over the Deccan. 
The figures are obviously misleading, since members of this and simi¬ 
lar castes recruited by dedication are apt to describe themselves by 
their parent caste name. When a man has no children or his. children 
are short-lived, he vows that if Khandoba blesses him with a. child, 
he will set it apart to worship and attend upon the god. Girls offered 
to Khandoba in this way are called Murlis, and boys Vajhes. Some¬ 
times married women also become Murlis, leaving their husbands and 
even their children, saying that they have made a vow to Khandoba 
or that they are warned in a dream that they should be the wives of 
Khandoba, and not of men. Middle and low class Hindus respect 
and bow before the true Murli who is wedded to the god as a girl. 
They look down upon women who leave their husbands and children' 
to become Murlis. This custom of dedicating boys and girls to Khan¬ 
doba as Vaghy^s and Murlis prevails chiefly among Kimbis and other 
Hindu castes of similar standing. 

Divisions. There are three divisions of Murlis and Vaghes, viz., Maratha, 
Dhangar and Mahar, of whom the Marathas and Dhangars eat to¬ 
gether, None of these divisions will intermarry. 

Initiation Murlis are married to the god Khandoba between one and twelve 

monies. an ^ always befoie they come of age. Wb en a Murli is to be married to 
Khandoba, her parents take her to Jejuri in Poona sometime in Chaitra. 
They bring turmeric, dry cocoa-kernel, flower garlands, nosegays, a 
robe and bodice, a sash, a turban, milk, curds, sugar, butter, honoy 
and flowers, and, with a Gurav priest and a band of V&ghya 
musicians, go to the temple. At the temple the girl is bathed, the god 
is rubbed with turmeric, and the rest of the turmeric is rubbed on the 
girl. The girl is dressed in a new robe and bodice, green glass bangles 
are put round her wrists, and flower marriage ornaments or munddvals 
are tied to her brow. The god is worshipped, the turban and sash 
are presented to him, and the Gurav, taking in his hands a necklace 
or gdtka of nine cowrie shells, fastens it round the girl’s neck. This 
is called gdllia jdxodne or breaking the cowrie necklace, and the Gurav 
is paid Rs. 1J as the price of the necklace. The girl is made to stand 
to the left of the god, and the guests throw turmeric over the god- 
bridegroom and the bride, crying out twice Elkot ghe . Elkot he, i.e 
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Elkot; take, Elkot! Her parents pay the Gurav who acts as 
priest Rs. 5, and each Vdghe and Murli who is present receives a copper 
coin. The bride and her parents retire, and at their house give a feast 
to Murlis and Vaghes. 

When' a Murli comes of age she finds a patron, who pays her a sum 
of from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. If the sum is Rs. 50 or more, half the money 
goes to the Vaghe-Murli community, who spend it in caste vessels and 
in feasts. With the balance the girl buys a robe and a bodice for 
herself, and some bedding. She sets up a bamboo frame, puts green 
bangles on her wrists, and, dressing in the new clothes, sits in the frame 
and has her lap filled by Murlis ; or, if there are no Murlis, by married 
women. She is taken to the village Maruti with Murlis, Vaghes, and 
music, presents the god with a copper coin and betel packet, returns 
home, and feasts her caste fellows. She then lives with her patron. 

Vaghes generally marry into their father’s caste, but there is no 
objection to the intermarriage of a Vaghe boy and a Vaghe girl. 
Their children are Vaghes and marry with their father’s caste. 

A Vaghe is always dedicated in Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri in 
Poona on any day in the month of Chaitra . When parents have to 
dedicate a boy to Khandoba they go to Jejuri, stay at a Gurav’s house, 
and tell him the object of their visit. The boy’s father buys turmeric, 
dry cocoa-kernel, acocoanut, some milk, curds, honey, sugar, a flower 
garland and a nosegay, some sandal paste, and a turban and sash. 
Then taking the boy, the Gurav, Vaghes and Murlis go in procession 
with music to Khandoba’s temple. At the temple the Gurav bathes and 
worships the god, offeringliiin the turban and sash and Rs. 1-10-0 in cash. 
He then marks the boy’s brow with turmeric, throws turmeric over his 
head, fastens roimd his neck a deer or tiger skin wallet hung from a black 
woollen string, and thrice throws turmeric and dry cocoakernel over the 
god, twice repeating the words Elkot ghe, that is, Take, Elkot! All who 
are present in turn throw turmeric on the god and the ceremony is over. 
The Gurav is paid Rs. 5 as his fee and Rs. 1| as the price of the wallet, 
and each of the Vdghe and Murli guests is presented with a copper coin. 
When the parents return home, cooked food is offered to the house 
Khandoba and a feast is held. 

Vdghes are considered Khandoba’s disciples, and Marathas and 
other middle and low class Hindus bow down to them. They have to 
go to Jejuri once every three years. 

Except in the initiation ceremonies described above, the Murlis and 
Vaghes do not differ from Mardtha Kunbis in religion and customs. 
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Their favourite gods are Khandoba, Bahiroba, Bhavani, Jotiba and 
Satvai. 

Murlis are prostitutes and beggars. In addition to the dress worn 
by Kunbi women, they mark their brows with turmeric powder and 
wear a necklace of nine cowrie shells. They generally go a-begging 
with two or three Yaghes who beat small drums or dafris. The 
Vdghes dance and the Murli sings songs, generally indecent, in praise 
of Kh andoba. Some Murlis reside at Jejuri, while the rest wander 
over the Deccan in bands of three or four men and women, begging, 


singing songs, and playing on bells or ghols . 


MUSALE A sub-division of Kolis. 


MUSALMAN (l) numbering 4,567,295 (1901), including 2,430,184 
males and 2,137,111 females, are found throughout the Presidency. 
Many are immigrants or their descendants who came to the country as 
Muhammadans, from the eighth century onwards ; others are converted 
Hindus who either joined Islam from conviction in response to the 
teaching of missionaries or responded to pressure applied by zealous 
Moslem rulers such as Mahmud Begada, Aurangzeb, and latterly the 
Mysore despots Hyder and Tipu. 


The most important missionaries were :— 

(1) Abdullah, who founded the sect of Shiah Bohoras of 
Gujardt (A.D. 1067). 

(2) Khdjah Muin-ud-din Chisti (A.D. 1165), who finally 
settled at Ajmere, where he made many converts and died in 
A.D. J235. 


(3) Sayad Muhammad Jaunpuri who came to Gujarat iu 
A.D. 1509, claiming to be the Imdm Mendi. 

(4) Shah Alam, the ornament of Mahmud Begada’s reign 
(A.D. 1459—1513). 

(5) Tdhir the preceptor of Muzaffar II (A.D. 1513—1526). 

(6) Imam Shah of Pirdna. 

(7) Pir Mahabir Khanddyat, an Arab preacher, who came 
as a missionary to the Deccan about the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century (H. 704 A.D. 1305) and is bured in the Ark Killa 
or citadel at Bijapur. 

(8) Khwdja Khunmir Husaini (1520). 

(1) This article is based on K. B. Fazulloh Latifullah’s account in Bom. Gaz., 
Vol. IX, Part II. 
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(9) Sayad Muhammad Sadik Surmast Hasaord (1568); and 

(10) the Arab missionary Khwaja Sayad Husein Gaisudaraz,- 
better known as Khwaja Mukdam Gesudaraz of Gulbarga, who, 
according to a Hindu tale, converted in the thirteenth century a 
large body of Momins or cotton weavers. The learned men w T ere 
mostly invited by the Muhammadan rulers of Gujarat, notably 
by Muzaffar in A.D. 1395 and Mahmud Begada in A.D. 1471. 


The proximity of the Bombay Presidency to Persia, Mesopotamia 
and Arabia has led to successive immigrations, which commenced with 
the Arabs many years before the birth of Muhammad (570 A.D.). 
The conquest of Northern India in the 12th century brought Musal¬ 
man power into Khandesh and Gujarat, while their capture of Daulat- 
abad, the ancient Devgiri in the Deccan, leading to the establish¬ 
ment of the kingdoms at Ahmednagar, Bijapur, Golconda and the fall 
of the \ijayanagar Empire spread their dominion over the remainder 
of the Presidency, including the Konkan. 

Thus for a time a religion differing sharply from Hinduism in its 
attitude towards caste distinctions was the faith of the ruling dynas¬ 
ties throughout the Presidency. Immigrants and their descendants 
under the name of Sayads, Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans formed one 
community, and though Sayads claim social precedence over the other 
three and prefer to marry with Sayads, there is no sort of prohibition, 
either by religion or custom, of intermarriage. 


The position of converted Hindus, with regard to intermarriage 
is more difficult to define. Once converted, their religion permitted 
intermarriage freely ; but custom has been slow to follow suit. Of all 
the castes in which a MusalmAn section is found it would seem 
that the following only are disposed to marry freely with all 
Musahnans:— 


I. 

Atar 

• .. Perfumers. 

2. 

Barutgar 

.. Firework makers. 

3. 

Bedar 

. Fighting men. 

4. 

Bhisti 

.. Water carriers. 

5. 

Dal&l 

.. Horse dealers. 

6. 

Darzi 

.. Tailors. 

7. 

Gioniv&la 

.. Grain dealers, 

8. 

Hakim 

.. Healers. 

9. 

KAgzi 

.. Paper makers. 
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10. 

Kalaigar 

• • 

Tinsmiths. 

11. 

Kapshgar 

• • 

Shoe makers. 

12. 

Mahawat 

• • 

Elephant drivers. 

13. 

Maniar 

•• 

Bangle makers and hardware 
dealers. 

14. 

Naikvari 

• . 

Fighting men. 

15. 

Nalband 

• • 

Farriers. 

16. 

Patvegar 

• • 

Tassel makers. 

17. 

Rafugar 


Cloth darners. 

18. 

Rangrezi 

• • 

Dyers. 

19. 

Sarban 

• • 

Camel drivers. 

20. 

Saikalgar 


Armourers. 

It is 

i interesting to note 

that 

these castes represent almost 


entirely occupations that would be required by the camp followers 
of an army on the march, e.g., elephant and camel drivers, farrieTs, 
water carriers, armourers, horse dealers, gunpowder makers and 
tinsmiths. Bedars, of course, are a well known lighting tribe, which 
with their northern branch or Ramoshis, would be well represented in 
any military camp. It may be that the close relations thus established 
between members of these castes and other Musalmans helped to 
remove the prejudice against intermarriage on the part of these 
converts. In the table given below (p. 99) a selection from 
K&zi’s records affords evidence of these intermarriages and would 
seem to show that the custom is spreading to certain other castes 
that do not admit such intermarriages being permissible. 

Thus among Musalmans we have three well defined groups 


(1) Immigrants and their descendants known as Sayads, 
Shaikhs, Mughals, Pathans, Bohoras, Memons and Khojahs. 

(2) Hindu converts marrying freely with other Muham¬ 
madans. 

(3) Hindu converts retaining their former prohibition of 
marriage outside the caste. 

The first will be found described under separate articles (see 
Sayad, Shaikh, etc.). 

They came first from Arabia as sailors, merchants and soldiers 
to the ports of the Konkan in great numbers. From the accounts of 
Sulaiman (A.D. 851) the earliest Arab traveller, it would seem that 
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of the ninth century, the Balhara, that is, the Rash 
8/3) of Malkhed in the Deccan, then sovereign of 
the Konkan and Gujarat, was very partial to Arabs. (1) A1 Masudi 
(A.D. 916) found Islam honoured and protected. “ On all sides ”, he 
says, “ rise chapels and splendid mosques where the daily five prayers 
can be prayed.” (2) At Saimur, probably Cheul about thirty miles 
south of Bombay, were 10,000 Musalmans chiefly from the Persian 
u ' Ibn-i-Hankal (A.D. 943) found mosques at Anhilavada, Cam- 
bay and Sinddn ; and Al-Idrisi (A.D. 1070—1100) says Nahrwala 
(Anhilavada) was frequented by large numbers of Musalman traders/ 3 
Ihese traders, who came mostly from the Persian Gulf, established 
themselves in considerable numbers in the chief Gujarat cities. 
Encouraged to settle by the Rajput kings of Anhilwada, they were 
treated with much consideration and allowed to manage their affairs, 
to practise their religion and to build mosques. (4) During the four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when much of the Konkan 
was in the possession of the Bahmani and Bijapur kings, a fresh 
impulse was given to immigration, both from the increased importance 
of places of trade, and from the demand for Arab and Persian soldiers. 
As late as the MarAthAs the services of Arab seamen were still in 
demand. 00 The Konkani Musalmans of Bombay, generally known 
among Musalm&ns by the term Kufis, seem, as the name shows, to 
have come to India from the Euphrates valley, and to belong to the 
same wave of Arab settlers who are known as Navayats. The 
tradition of the people and the accounts of many Musalman historians 
agree that the bulk of them fled to India from the Euphrates valley 
about the year 700 (82 A.H.) to escape massacre at the hands of the 
fierce governor Hajj&j bin Yusuf. (B) 

The foreign elements mentioned above were further augmented by 
Musalman invaders from the north of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and by foreign Musalmfin sbldiers, traders, refugees and slaves wdio 
kept flocking into Gujarat both by land and sea from the end of the 

(1) Elliot’s History, 1— 1. 

(2) Meynard’s Prairies d’Or, 1—382. 

(3) Elliot’s History, 1 , r», 24, 27,34, 38, 8?, and Roimiud’s Memoir© stir 1’ Indo, 220. 

(4) Bom. Ga?.., Vol. IX, p ar t II, p. 2, footnote I. 

,. ' \ n \ r ’ 83 Company’s merchantman President was, off Saticameslmwar. 
attacked by two ships and four grabs. The crew were Arabs who said they were iu 
Pambhaii s pay. Orrne’a His. Frag., 120. 

(«) Bom. Gw., Vol., X, p. 133, footnote l. 
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thirteenth century. (1) Most of them came singly and were absorbed 
into the general Musalman population. In mordern times three events 
have, on a somewhat larger scale, added to the foreign element of the 
Musalman population. These are, towards the close of the eleventh 
century, the arrival from Yaman in Arabia, with a band of follow¬ 
ers, of the religious head of the Shiah trading Bohoras; about the 
middle of the seventeenth century the establishment at Surat of the 
Janjira Sidis as admirals of the Mughal fleet; and during the 
eighteenth century the influx of Arab missionaries and of several 
bands of Persian political refugees. 

Hindu converts of the second class are described shortly under 
Minor Musalman Castes. Others will be found referred to under the 

article dealing with the parent Hindu caste. It may be observed here 
that it is almost impossible to secure accurate statistics of these 
Musalman divisions at the time of a census. Many caste members will 
simply style themselves Musalman. Others will return themselves 
imder the general term of Shaikh, which is used to denote any Hindu 
convert, and thus totally to obscure the fact that they belong to a 
caste such as Atar, Nalband, etc. Where figures are given therefore, for 
the minor Musalman castes this must be taken as every little evidence 
of the real extent of the Sub-division. Musalman pregnancy, birth, 
betrothal, marriage and death rites are given below. 

Preg- The Urdu proverb Matgae nuirdud, na fatih/i net d&rud . Here 

'rheexor- lies the wretch eternally damned without the Fatiki or the Darud (3) 
tir.t Amil. ghows the horror felt by the Musalm&n at the prospect of leaving no 
issue to perform these ceremonies on his behalf. His desire for the 
immortality given by children, especially by male children, is much 
akin to the Hindu hankering after issue to save him from the hell of 
oblivion by performing his shrdddha or mind feast. After a year or 
two of married life, if their union is not blessed by issue, some Musal- 
m&n women resort to remedies to obtain children. Saints, living or 
dead, are appealed to, the former to bless by giving charms or 
medicines to the wife who yearns to be a mother. The law doctors 
or exorcists also give charms, written on a piece of paper to wash 
in rose-water and drink. 


Some AmUs or exorcists give their applicants cardamoms or 
cloves or pieces of candied sugar on which the mystic and powerful 
names of God have been blown. These axe supposed to possess the 
virtue of casting out the spirit of barren ness, since as a rule ba rrenness 
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is believed to be due to spirit-possession. Others direct strands of 
thread to be worn round the abdomen or the neck; others again 
simply write or trace some name or charm of words with the tip of the 
finger over the womb of the woman or the loins of the man. The 
exorcist or Amil has also to help after conception to secure that the 
issue may be male. He gives charms to be washed and drunk every 
month or some written charm to be washed in water for a monthly 
bath. Some dead saints have a reputation as child-givers. To tie 
knots on bits of string or ribbon with one end attached to a post or 
pillar supporting a canopy over a saint’s grave or to a trellis or balus¬ 
trade around a shrine is considered by barren women one of the surest 
means of obtaining issue. Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, 267, note 1, 
paragraph 3) notices that the tomb of Shaikh Salim-i-Chishti at Fateh- 
pur Sikhri, in whose house the Emperor Jehangir (A.D. 1605—1627) 
was born, is up to the present day visited by childless Hindu and Musal- 
mdn women. A tree in the compound of the saint Shah-i-Alam of 
Ahmedabiid yields a peculiar acorn-like fruit which is sought after 
far and wide by issue-seekers and carried away and given to their 
wives, who eat the fruit, and from the moment the fruit is eaten, 
conceive. If the birth of a child follows the eating of the acorn, the 
man or woman who took the acorn should for a certain number of 
years come at every anniversary of the saint and nourish the tree with 
a supply of milk. The leaves of the tree near the grave of the Mir&n 
Saheb of Unjha are also said to favour conception. In addition to 
these, jasmin and rose bushes at the shrines of certain saints are sup¬ 
posed to possess issue-giving properties. To draw virtue from the 
saint’s jasmin, the woman who yearns for a child bathes and purifies 
herself and goes to the shrine and seats herself under or near the jasmin 
bush with her skirt spread out. As many flowers as fall into her 
lap so many children will she have. In north Gujardt, if after the 
birth of a child no male issue follows, or being born does not live, the 
first-born child is believed to be the cause of the evil. The first-born 
is looked on as possessed by some malignant spirit who destroys the 
young lives of the new-born brothers and sisters. So at the mother’s 
next confinement molasses and sesame seed are passed seven or nine 
times over the new-born infant from head to foot, and the elder boy 
or girl is given these to eat. The molasses represent the life of the 
young one given to the spirit who possesses the first-born. Children 
bom deformed or with one or two teeth are supposed to exercise a 
baneful influence over their parents and near relatives. A child bom 
with teeth is believed to exercise so malignant an influence that the 
early death of one of the parents is almost certain. 
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If the treatment of the live, or the relies of the dead, saint 
result in pregnancy the greatest care is taken that no baneful influences 
interfere with a safe delivery. The lady is made to wear a number 
of charms and always to carry a knife or other piece of iron. She 
must not go out of doors, especially on new-moons and Thursdays, 
and on all days at sunset must avoid groves and the sea and river 
side. Charmed silk threads called bhcirdori , literally the spirit-laden 
cord, are worn round her waist and abdomen, and, especially if any 
portion of the period of her pregnancy falls on or about the days of 
Divali , which is considered an evil spirit-time, she requires the great¬ 
est care. She is not allowed to go under the mandwa or alcove built 
before a house on marriage or other festive occasions. She must 
avoid marriage or death ceremonies, must not pass under the city 
gates, and must cross no river or sea. During eclipses of the sun 
and the moon particular care must be taken that neither she nor her 
husband, nor even the relatives of her husband, eat or drink or smoke 
or cut or clip or break anything. If any of them eat a pan or betel- 
leaf or even fold a pan the child is sure to be born with ears folded like 
a c pan 5 leaf : if the relation cuts or clips anything the child is sure 
to have a deformed finger or a hare-lip. 

The bhdrdori or weight that is the spirit-laden cord, in the sense 
of the ill-luck imprisoning cord, is regarded as a preservation of the 
child from conception to delivery. It is a seven-braided piece of silk 
upon which the Mulla or exorcist spends time and trouble, repeating 
over it verses of the Kur&n or charms and tying a knot at each repeti¬ 
tion, making the number of knots correspond with the number of 
pregnancy months and giving the silk to be wound round the womb. 
The braids are particoloured white, red, green, black and fine varia¬ 
tions of these leading colours. This silk cord is a guard against mis¬ 
carriage and all the evils, spiritual as well as physical, that cause 
miscarriage. At the end or beginning of the ninth month the braid 
is unwound and some incense is burned under it and together with 
some flowers it is thrown into an unused well, or, if no well is at hand, 
into a river or a lake or other water. During the period of pregnancy 
the woman may not wear new clothes, jewels, even bangles, the symbol 
of married life which the married woman holds most sacred. All 
the usual adornments of the person otherwise considered necessary 
are during pregnancy laid aside and looked upon as forbidden. No 
eyelid is darkened with antimony, no finger or toe-tip, no palm or sole 
is reddened with henna, no tooth is blackened with missi, and certain 
kinds of food are forbidden. The pregnant lady is not to touch a 
cocoa-kernel, nor to taste any underground root except the exotic 
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potato. The ban against ornaments lasts till the satmdsa or seventh 
month celebration. 

After the last pregnancy ceremony the wife goes to her father’s Birth, 
house and stays there till her confinement is over. Among the rich 
and middle classes the servant who first brings his master news of 
the birth of a child gets a present of Re. 1 to Rs. 2. Soon bands of 
musicians and the hated hijdas or eunuchs (1> crowd round the house 
on the lookout for gifts. Some peculiar customs are observed at the 
irth of a child. No sooner does the stranger appear than the midwife 
or dai announces its sex. If a boy she says, nominally to save the 
mother a shock of happy surprise, but at heart to deceive the evil 
spirits of jealousy, “ It is only a girl blind of one eye. ” If a girl 
is orn, the fact is stated since the birth of a girl can cause no 
jealousy. Boy or girl, the new born child is laid in a bamboo supla 
or wmnowing-fan while the more pressing needs of its mother are being 
ministered to. A piece of new red cloth is wound rather tightly 
round the little one’s head and the young one is ready to hear the 
Mbir or call to prayer. That its Creater’s name may be the first 
word it hears, the father, as soon as the child is bathed, repeats in its 
ear the call to prayer, azdn, beginning with the words AMh-o-Akbar 
God is great. ( - ) As soon as the first bath is over pieces of black-thread 
are wound rather tightly round the child’s wrists and ankles as its 
first, armour against the evil eye. Its eyes or rather evelids are stained 
with soot made of ghi and lampblack, its eyebrows are pencilled with 
soot, dots of lampblack are made on its little cheeks, palms and sole 
and a lock of its hair is gummed or waxed so that any one with an 
evil eye feeling them or .looking at them may not meet an even 
glossy surface. Every morning and evening frankincense and the 
T <n-ispand, corruptly termed rai-band, that is mustard <3) and henna 
seed, is passed seven or nine times over the mother and the child from 
head to foot, and thrown into the fireplace and burned. Often red 
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chilly seeds are thrown into the fire, especially to judge whether an 
ailment of the child is physical or spirit-caused. If the burning of 
the chillies creates no pungent vapour, a spirit is surely the cause of the 
disease. If the burning chilly has its proper pungent smell the ail¬ 
ment is natural. Sometimes a piece of alum is binned with the mustard- 
seed, the burning alum swelling into fantastic forms which to 
the wise show the sex of the person who owns the evil eye. During 
the five days before the chatti or sixth-day celebration no fire or salt 
or water is to be given to any one from the house in which a woman is 
confined. To accustom the child to noise a copper or brass dish is struck 
at his ear before the father repeats to him the takbir or call to prayer. 
To harden the child cold water is sprinkled over him before his bath. 

Early in the morning of the sixth-day the child is named. The 
father, grandfather or other male relative opens the Kur&n at a 
venture, and the first letter of the first word of the third line is the 
initial of the child’s name. (1) Sometimes a name is chosen because it had 

(1) The class of names recommended by the Prophet are the slave or servant of Allnh 
or servant of the most Merciful, Abd-ullah or Abd-ur-Rehman. Among Sayads, bo}^’ 
names generally end in Ali, as Ahmad-ali , Akbar-ali, Mumtaz-ali, or in Husain as Fazl 
Husain , and sometimes though rarely in Shah, as Muhammad Shah and Taj-Shdh. 
Among Shaikhs, boys are called Umar Usman , Muhammad , Mahmud , Husain, Qhul&m - 
husaiii, Ghuldm-ali, Gulmdm-ahmed. These names are common in all families. The 
following are used almost solely in families of good position: Shams-ud-din, Moin-ud-din, 
Saadullah, Fazlullah , and the like. The names of Shaikhs aro preceded either by the 
word Muhammad or Shaikh as Muhammad Asadullah or Shaikh Ghulatn Ali. Among 
Mughals, boys are caUed Amir, Muhammad , Hasan, Husain and A li, the word Mirza 
always preceding and Beg following the name. Pathan boys have the same names as 
Mughal hoys, only there is no Mirza and Khan is added instead of Beg. The commonest 
names for women are for all classes and grades, taken from the Kur&n, such as Fatimdh , 
Khadijdh, or Aishah. Among the higher Musalman families such Arabio phrases as best 
of women Khair-un-nisa, Noblest of women Amir-un-nisa, or Moon of women Badra- 
un-nisa are commonly used. Among Sayads a woman’s name is followed by Begam ; 
among Shaikhs by Bibi ; among Mughals by Khanarn ; and among Pathans by Khan. 
Besides these parents, who have lost children or whose children do not live give curious 
names showing deformity or the most abject humility. Naththu , literally nose* bored, is 
a name which accompanias the actual boring of the nose of the new born child on the 
principle of deforming the child and so making it less liable to spirit attacks. Another 
name is Punju or Kachra, that is, refuse. Sometimes when a child is bom after the 
death of several children the child is thrown into a grain-winnowing fan supla with a lot 
of dirt or refuse and the fan is dragged outside the door with the child in it and made 
over to some other member of the family as whoso property the child re-enters the house. 
After his rich) in the winnowing-fan the child is named, Ghasita, that is, The Dragged. 
If ho is a Pathan this becomes Gliasitkhan, if a Sayad or Shaikh Mir or Shaikh Qhaaxu 
or Bhisu, names which occur among all ranks of Muslim and Hindu society in Gujar&t. 
These old naming practices have their root in the belief that untimely births or the 
death of the new-born are duo to the anger or jealousy of uneasy family ghosts, chiefly 
of women who have died in child-birth with tho main object of lifo unfulfilled. To this 
belief there attaches the further experience that the unfriendly ghost is easily outwitted. 
The ghost or other spirit on the lookout for the soul or life of the new-bom hears the child 
is deformed or wort bless and so turns its mind to some more gainful mischief. Further 
the ill will of the ghost is not towards the' child but to the child’s father or mother. The 
ghost’s aim is to harm the child of the father or the mother ; against the aunt ’s child 
the ghost has no manner or grudge. This is similar to the Jewish custom according 
to which the infant Joseph was supposed to steal a sash of one of his aunt’s, which being 
found on his person ho was according to patriarchal law claimed by his aunt for a cer¬ 
tain number of years. See Sale’s Translation of the Kuran, Chapter XII, 106, note (0), 
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been borne by one of the child’s forefathers or because the giver thinks 
it lucky. In the evening of the same day the husband’s kindred 
bringing gold or silver anklets or necklaces, money or clothes, go to 
the wife s father’s house. Sweet cakes are distributed, and, after 
sunset^ the husband gives a dinner to the wife’s relations. In the 
women s rooms the child and its mother are dressed in their best 
and the midwife makes a six cornered lamp of flour with as many 
wicks as comers. This is lighted, fed with clarified butter, and kept 
m a plate along with parched rice or millet jowdri, and fruit. The 
presents brought by the husband’s friends are now offered and a few 
small silver coins are given to the midwife. The young mother is then 
led to a casement and made to counts even stars. When this is over, 
the husband’s people return to their homes. The sixth-day ceremony 
includes another propitiation of the female relatives that have died 
m child-birth. Food untouched by unclean persons is cooked and the 
Fatiha repeated for the souls of women who have thus died, and the 
food is distributed to the poor. The value of the presents made by 
the husband’s friends would, in the case of a rich family, vary from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 50, and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 in the case of a” middle cia>. 
family. Among the poor, silver necklaces fiansli, or anklets kadidn, 
and a pair or so of ornamented shirts worth Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 are some- 
times given. 

On the seventh, fourteenth or twenty-first day after birth comes Sacrifice 
the purely Muhammadan and by all classes carefully kept rito of 
sacrifice nhka. In this rite there are two parts, the shaving of the 
child’s head and the killing of one or two goats. If the child is a girl, 
one goat, and if the child is a boy, two goats, are bought. Some friends 
are asked and a barber is called. When all is ready tho father of 
the child, or some one specially named by him, at a given sign, as the 
barber passes the razor along the head of the child, draws a knife 
across the goat’s throat saying, “ I sacrifice this animal or animals 
or the child named Wall, blood for blood, skin for skin, flesh for flesh, 
air for hair.” When the shaving is over, the child’s hair and nails 
are laid on a flat half-baked cake and carried away to be thrown into 
a river. The barber goes round among the men guests and each 
drops a small coin into his cup. Before they leave, the guest* are 
entertained at dinner, (l > 


(I ) In preparing the goat for cooking none of its bones may be broken. Tho bones 
must bo seperated from the flesh and buried. The flesh und skin are divided into three 
shares. Cne share is given m charity, a second is distributed among friends, and 
relations eXOe ^ child* father and mother may not jofn, is oaieu by 
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On the fortieth day, in honour of the mothers recovery, naos or 
grass boats of the same kind as those made by the water-carrier for 
the seventh-month pregnancy ceremonies, are with music taken to 
the nearest water, a lamp is lighted, and the boat set adrift as a thank- 
offering to Khaja Khizr or Elias. (1> The father of the child’s mother 
presents her with clothes and the child with some small quilts and a 
cradle. 


R WheD the child is four and a half months old and able to take food 

Tasting, stronger than milk, comes the ceremony of mutton sucking botan, 
or as the Persians call it, salt-tasting mmak-chashi. Friends bring 
the child presents of clothes worth Ke. 1 to Rs. 5. In the evening 
dressed in his best, the child is offered by his father’s sisters some rice 
and milk Ichir, on a rupee, (2) and after the rice and milk is given a 
piece of flesh to suck. 

Birth The child’s first birthday sdlcfirah is the next time for merry- 

day. maldng. <3) As a rule only female relations are asked. These come 
and in the women’s quarters pass the day in feasting and the night, 
except in some strict higher class families, in playing the drum dhol, 
and singing. Sometimes men also are asked, given a dinner, and 
afterwards entertained by professional musicians. Before they leave 
each of the guests gives the child Re. 1 to Rs. 5. This birthday feast 
is given only by the rich and by some of the middle class. Poor 
families do not give it. 

Initiation. When a child, whether a boy or a girl, has reached the age of four 
years four months andfour days comes bismilldh, the taking the Name 
of God, a ceremony no Muhammadan neglects. On this day a rich 
man will feast from a hundred to two hundred guests. In the even¬ 
ing after the dinner is over, the child, covered by a skilfully woven 
flower-sheet called sehra is taken to the men’s room, where the priest 
muUa, the guests, and a band of young cliildren are waitmg, The child 
is seated on a rich cushion or masnad, sweetmeats are laid before 
it and of these, two covered with gold-paper are given to it, and 
after the priest, the child repeats the opening chapter of the Kurdn. 


(i) KMja Khizr is the water genius. the Patriarch Elias, skilled in divination 
who discovered and drank tho water of life. 

<21 Though from this time he takes other food besides milk, the child is not wean¬ 
ed till he is twenty-one months old. This is according to a precept from Kuran : 
From bearing to weaning let thirty months pass 

ni The word migirdh or yearly knot owes its origin among Indian MusaMnu 
to the Mughal practice of the emperor's mother keeping a silken string m the harem 
and adding a knot for ea. h year of the emperor s life. Blocbmann s Am i Akban, 262. 

notol. 
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When this is done, the priest chants some Hindustani verses in praise 
of the child’s parents, invoking blessings on the child’s head, and at 
every pause the young band of choristers shout a loud Ainen. When 
the children are eating the sweetmeats a procession is formed and the 
child is taken to lass the tomb or dargah of the family guardian saint. 

As soon as the procession returns, presents are made to the child, 
silver or gold coins rolled in paper with the name of the giver written 
on it. As the child passes into the women’s quartern the women 
guests crowd round it, each striving to be the first to take on herself 
the child’s sorrows. After this is over-and the child has put off its 
flower-robe, the women guests amuse themselves listening to the 
women players or domnis. 

At the age of six or- seven comes circumcision or kkatna. Friends ^'™ umc »* 
send presents of sugarcandy, clarified butter, and sweetmeats, and, 
though this is commoner among the middle than among the higher class¬ 
es, the recovery of the child is celebrated with great rejoicing. Among 
north Gujar&t Musalmans circumcision is neglected till an age border¬ 
ing on puberty, when it is performed with a pomp and circumstance 
almost equalling those at a marriage, and all the preliminary rites 
like the birat or arranging the pots of clay, a remnant of the pot rites, 
are observed. In north Gujardt circumcision is styled a shadi or joy¬ 
time, a word applied in south Gujarat only to marriages. 

After circumcision come rejoicings and a dinner in honour of The First 
a boy or girl keeping their first Ramzan fast. This is chiefly cele- f“ t uan ' 
brated by people belonging to the upper and middle classes. It is 
said that the merit of a boy’s or girl’s first fast passes to their parents. 

At its seventh or eighth year, a child, if strong enough to bear the 
privation, is made to fast one day in the Ramzan, and that day is 
marked by a dinner to which a choice party of friends and relations 
is called. 

Soon after the first Ramzan fast, when its Kurdn lessons come to The 
an end, the child’s parents give its teacher a present hadi/a. A small 
party is asked, and, before them, the child repeats the beautiful 
Chapter LV from tho holy book styled Sarah Ar-Rchmdn, that is, 

The Most Compassionate, being a description of the bounties Allah 
has showered on man. Except the teacher’s present of clothes and 
money worth Re. 1 to Rs. 50, a suit of clothes for the child, and 
parched rice, almonds and walnuts distributed among children cost¬ 
ing Rs. 1.1 to Rs. 5 there are no expenses. (l) 

(1) Bern. Gar.. Vol. IX. Part II. pp. 147—lfi2. 
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Marriage is prohibited to the ordinary near relations, but not 
between first cousins. A man cannot marry his foster-mother or 
foster-sister, unless the foster brother and sister were nursed by the 
same women at intervals widely separated. A man may not marry 
his wife’s sister during his wife’s life-time unless she has been divorced. 
A Muhammadan cannot marry a polytheist, but be may marry a 
Jewess or a Christian. Polygamy is permitted to the number of 
four wives, but is rare in practice. Divorce is at the option of the 
husband, but is rare among the gentler classes, both the parties to it 
being looked upon with opprobrium. A divorcer finds it hard to 
marry a second time, and a woman once divorced tries as far as she can 
to shun matrimony for the rest of her life on the grounds of the 
homely Zenanah proverb : by changing the bed, fate cannot be altered. 
The dislike, almost loathing, with which an Indian Musalman looks 
upon divorce is so great that one of the strongest of his oaths is: 
May she who has given me birth be thrice divorced if I do so. 

Of the three forms of divorce two are easily recalled ; but in the 
third which is called the severer bdyin, when the word divorce is 
repeated three several times it is final until the wife has married and is 
again free. After divorce a woman cannot marry for three months 
called the iddat or term during which the husband is bound to 
maintain her. 



Boys are generally married between sixteen and twenty-two and 
girls between ten and eighteen. When their sons reach manhood, 
parents generally consult professional matchmakers or go-betweens, 
women free to enter the houses even of the strictest. Some girl 
likely to make a good match is before long chosen, and the women of 
the lad’s family pay a visit at the girl’s home. After seeing her and 
talking together, the guests are offered a glass of sugared water. 
This they drink if they think well of the girl, but if they think she 
will not suit, they decline. After drinking, in sign that they ask her 
in marriage, they drop some sugarcandy into the girl’s mouth. Then 
they talk of ornaments and fix the day for the betrothal. On the 
bethrothal day, both at the boy’s and girl’s houses, there is a meeting 
of kindred In the evening at the boy’s house ornaments and sweet¬ 
meats are laid out on neatly covered trays and are generally sent to 
the girl’s house with music. With the presents go the women of 
the bridegroom’s family and a gay procession of children of their 
relations and friends. On reaching the bride’s house the men and 
children who formed the procession sit in a booth outside of the house, 
or, if there is no booth, in some part of the bouse prepared for their 
reception- Here sherbat sugared water is handed round, the person 
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serving it, generally a relation or a near friend of the wife’s family stat¬ 
ing that it is in honour of the betrothal. Each person on putting 
down his cup drops, for the good of the man who has served it, annau 
2 to Rs. 2 into the saucer. Meanwhile the women guests going into the 
house deck the bride with ornaments, put the troth ring on her finger, 
and cover her with a scarf dupatta. Then after drinking sugaied- 
water and coffee and getting flowers and rosewater they leave, taking 
with them trays filled with fresh presents, a handkerchief, a ring, 
a gold turban or mandil, and sweetmeats. Except when things are 
hurried and the betrothal and marriage’take place at the same time, 
the betrothal lasts for at least a year. During this time on every 
holiday gifts pass between the betrothed couple. 

Some months before the marriage day the bride’s female relations 
meet at her house and make ready the smaller articles of dTess. 
Every night when their work is over, for about a fortnight before the 
marriage day, the women sing together to the accompaniment of 
the drum or dhol. Eight days before the marriage the bride keeps 
to one room, and both she and the bridegroom are made to wear 
yellow clothes. Two or three days before the marriage, both at the 
house of the bridegroom and of the bride, a store of earthen pots is 
laid in. If the women observe the pardah or veiling, the pots are 
arranged in the inner apartments, but if the women are not pardah, 
they are arranged in a temporary booth or alcove in front of the house. 
That the object of arranging these pots is to house and so please 
ancestral spirits is known and admitted. Food is laid on the pots, 
and the opening chapter of the Kuran or Fdliha is repeated. After 
the pots have been arranged both at the bride’s and the bridegroom’s 
the women of the family, while female musicians sing songs, rub the 
bride or bridegroom with gram flour mixed with oil and perfumes called 
uhatna. The chief ingredients in this cosmetic are the flour of washed 
wheat and mung (Phasoleus munga) turmeric and sesame oil. As this 
cosmet'c has to ward olf all the evil influences which hover round the 
bride and bridegroom, every care must be taken that no element of evil 
enters into the guardian uhatna. To stop the approach of evil the 
hand-mill in which the grain is ground has its handle smeared with 
sandal paint, and a mulhal (Vanguciria spinosa) nut and some pan or 
betel-leaves and betelnuts wrapped in a piece of new red cloth are 
tied to it. Then seven suhagans, that is married women whose hus¬ 
bands are alive, sit to grind the grain and into the flour pour clari 
fied butter or sesame or jasmin oil. When the uhatna is ready henna 
leaves are ground in the same way. A square diagram is traced on 
the floor with rice and a stool is set in the square. The bride or bride- 
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groom in a suit of her or his oldest clothes dyed yellow is led forth 
and seated on the stool. The ubatna, amidst the songs of women 
either the relations of the family or hired female musicians, is rubbed 
all over the body and henna is applied to the hands and feet. In 
rubbing on the cosmetic each of the seven matrons takes her turn. 
She puts a piece of candied sugar into the bridegroom s mouth, tluows 
a handful of rice over the bride or bridegroom’s head, passes the mus¬ 
tard seed seven times over the bride or bridegroom’s body, and takes 
on herself the ill-luck or balds of the bride or bridegroom by crack¬ 
ing the joints of her fingers across her temples. Finally she passes a 
pice or more over the bride or bridegroom, hands the com to the musi¬ 
cians if hired or lays it at the foot of the stool to be given in charity and 
retires. When all seven matrons have performed their task, a knife, 
dagger or other sharp iron instrument and a lemon are handed to the 
bride or bridegroom which she or he is to be careful to keep till the 
bath on the marriage day. During these days, to keep off the evil 
eye, a bracelet or a garland of gold must also be worn. Seven songs 
called toms or charms sung by domnis or hired female singers before 
the julwah or unveiling of the bride in the presence of the bridegroom, 
which form a portion of the marriage ceremony, are said to possess 
special anti-magic and spirit-power. If the bride be spirit possessed 
to the slightest extent the sound of the toms makes the spirit instantly 
declare itself. When the bridegroom comes songs are again sung and 
has height is measured by an odd number of red and white braids. 
These braids are woven into a thick cord which is used by the bride 
in her trouser string. The bride and bridegroom’s houses are put 
is order, painted or whitewashed, and outside of each house is built 
a booth or hall, sometimes very splendid with gilt pillars, friezes and 
cornices and ltung with glass-lamps and pictures. The first post 
of the booth is driven into the ground aftsr the point has been rubbed 
with sandal oil and enveloped with a piece of new red muslin in which 
are wrapped betelnuts, betel-leaves and the lucky wedding midhal nut 
Vanguieria spinosa. A cocoanut is broken and the kernel distributed 

among the workmen who built the booth and the members of the 

family As the whole house is given over to the women this hall 
is for the time the men’s room. For some days before the marriage 
musicians are hired to play in front of the house. This is a time of 
great merry-making. One day, outside of the house for men and 
inside for women, earthen vessels are filled with the red and yellow 
colours used in dyeing cloth. In the evening the men among them¬ 
selves and the women among themselves each with a little jar full of 
colour, chasing and waylaying, cover one another with the dye. 


imsr#y 



At suclx times from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 or at most Rs. 30 of colour is us eel 
One amusement for the women during the days before a marriage 
is the twisting, knotting and tying of silver rings into silk and gold 
thread wristbands Icangna. Of these one is given to the bride and 
the other to the bridegroom, and after marriage each has to unravel 
the knots and twists in the other’s bracelet. On the evening of the 
marriage day, the bridegroom’s party send to the bride’s with a pro¬ 
cession of children in carriages and on horseback with music and led 
horses, a band of hired women and servants carrying as many as two 
hundred or more earthen pots painted in gold and green filled with 
sweetmeats and dried fruits, and trays with dresses. (1) On arrival 
the children are seated in the marriage hall or shed with the men and 
are treated to sherbat, each ot the little guests dropping silver coins 
the smallest of which is a two-anna piece into the cup or saucer in 
aknowledgment of the trouble of the server, who is often either a 
poor or juvenile relation of the bride. In her room the bride is bathed 
by the women of her family, clothed in new robes, and decked in 
some of the jewels. Then with trays refilled with clothes for the 
bridegroom, with henna mendhi and with the wife’s chattels jakez, {2) 
the company goes back to the bridegroom’s. On their return the 
bridegroom is dressed in his wedding clothes, and the furniture of 
what is to be bis room is set in order. At nightfall, an occasion of 
much merriment, the sister of the bride comes tc apply henna to the 
bridegroom’s hand. On one side of a screen or partition sits the lady 
and on the other the bridegroom and some of his friends. Only the 
bridegroom’s hand should be passed under the screen. But instead 
of this, many hands are thrust through, and the lady has to trust to her 
wit to choose the hand she should punish by pinching and the hand 
she should adorn with henna. Her mistakes are greeted with much 
laughter, and when in the end she paints the bridegroom’s little finger 
with henna she receives a present of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. When this 
play is over, the bridegroom’s guests sit listening to dancing girls 
and buffoons bhdnds or to a company of Arab Nativity hymn-singers 
called Maulvdias. Mauluds, that is, Muhammad-mas carols, are 
gradually displacing dancing girls and buffoons. At the close of the 
maulud coffee, warm sweet-milk in small coffee cups, and sweets or 
sugar-cakes called batashas are distributed to singers and hearers. 


(1) This procession is coiled the cari or sdcfiak, that Is, the present. 

„ l.Jli- J< ^ or i >ar aphernalia includes clothes. Jewels, furniture and ornaments for 
? ® f, , g k* 0 ® nnd bedroom and a set of cooking vessels. This continues to 

foe the Wife s property, and has to he returned to her in ease of diyot^e, 
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About ten, the time comes for the bridegroom to fetch the bride. 
The bridegroom is clothed in a sehra or flower-sheet fastened round 
his head by a string which the father ties with thankful heart that to 
him has been granted the wish of every Indian Musalman; May. i 
live to tie my son’s sehra knot. Then the father or some other male. 
relation lifts the bridegroom on a horse, and with music and followed 
by all his friends he starts for the bride’s. (1) As he passes un'der 
her window 7 the bride lets fall on the bridegroom some grains of • rice. 
He is led before the door of the house, and is handed a cup of sugared- 
water by his brother-in-law, to whom in return lie gives Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10. The women of the bridegroom’s family and the wives of his 
chief friends follow the procession in closed carriages. On their 
arrival at the bride’s they retire to the ladies’ quarters, where, till 
the bridegoom is called in to see the bride, they are entertained by 
women singers domnis. When the bridegroom comes, those who do 
not appear before him, retire. The men of the bridegroom’s party 
when they arrive, seat themselves in the brightly lighted marriage 
hall, the bridegroom’s party ranged on one side and the bride’s on the 
other. In the space between are three seats ; one in front of his party 
for the bridegroom, one in front of the bride’s party for her agents 
and the third between the two for the registrar, the Kazi or his deputy. 
The bridegroom, if very young, is carried, or, if grown, is led to his seat 
and the bride’s agents find their way to theirs. Then the registrar, 
seating himself, asks the bride’s agents whether she, with a certain 
portion or meher (2) accepts so and so as her husband. If told she will 
have him, he takes the declaration of two other witnesses. He then 
making the bridegroom repeat the creed, puts to him the same ques¬ 
tion. The proceedings are recorded, and the guests, raising their 
hands, offer the marriage thanksgiving. When the ceremony is over, 
the registrar receives a shawl and Es. 5 his fee, and leaves the house 
taking his share of the marriage sugarcandy, trayfuls of which are 
distributed among all present. The hired musicians, who so far have 
been silent owing to the presence of the representative of the law of 


(1) Both in south arid north Clujardt, among therieh, before the bridegroom’s horse 
is carried a miniature garden b&di> a three sided frame-work of coloured paper with 
bowers and leaves cut in tinsel or talc. Though some of these models are very elabor¬ 
ate, costing Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, they arc made only to amuse the crowd, one of whom 
before the procession reaches the bride’s house, generally manages to seize the frame, 
and the rest scrambling for bits of it tear the whole to shreds. 

(2) Though tile rich sometimes give more, the poition of meker is generally fixed 
at Rs. 17 the dower of Fdtifldah the Prophet’s favourite daughter, or at Rs. 760, 
the dower of the Prophet’s wife Aishah. Among the rich and the middle clas.M the 
marriage portion of a, girl is what is legally termed the wcheri mUl or the portion 
of her jieers, that is, the girl’s grandmother, aunts and sisters. 
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Isiain strike up a loud discordant peal. (1 > Then, till the bridegroom 
f cal,ed to receive his bride, the men pass their time in listening 
to hired dancers and singers. When the husband is called, (2 > a danc° 
mg girl stepping backwards, singing and keeping time by beatin" 
him with flower twigs, slowly leads the bridegroom into the ladies’ 
quarters. Here she hands him over to the domnis or female musicians 
who in the same way lead him to a seat. On his way to his seat 
the bridegroom is jealously guarded by his sisters or other near rela¬ 
tives from the onslaughts of the younger sisters or relatives of the 
bnce who hang about unobserved, and- if they get an opportunity, 
dart on the bridegroom and if his female relatives are not on the alert 
wring his ears unmercifully. Soon the bride, veiled and arrayed in 
her wedding garment, is carried in by one of her relations and seated 
before the bridegroom, and a set of ceremonies, (3 > in which the rest 
of the night passes, are begun. At dawn the bridegroom is for the 
hrst, time shown his wife’s face in a mirror, and from a Kuran placed 
between them the chapter of Peace is read. This is the sign that the 
time has come for the bride to leave her father’s house. " 

After the marriage the husband with his wife and famiiv pass 

some days in a garden-house, spending their time in amusements and 
singing. 


On each of the first four Fridays or char jumdgis after marriage 
the bride and bridegroom arc asked to dine at the bride’s father’s 
house.. On the first and perhaps the second Friday some of the bride¬ 
grooms friends and relations, both men and women, are asked In 
north Gujarat the yoimg couple stay from the evening of a Thursday 
to the following evening. In the south they go on the Fridav even¬ 
ing and generally leave nest morning. Much is thought of these 
Friday dinners, and if they are not given, a man seldom visits his 
a ler-m-law s house. So too, after marriage, the relatives of the 
bridegroom and the bride do not visit each other till each party has 
once formally invited the other. (<> 


(1) With the fee is also charged a mosque-foe of Re. 11, which goes to the person 
who serves os the warden of the mosque in the street where the ( ride lives. 

• In . n °r rtl J t)u ) a , rAfc the husband walks alone, and this at five ot sk in the mom. 

mg instead o* about three or four in the afternoon. 

T , (-) Theseseemtobe thehumoroussurvival of the eating together form of marriage. 

P&P not vol ' mtuIli - v movp « muscle, is by one of the musicians mmlo 
then 1 EfS® °f' u g tt wan<ly some pounded sweet bread, or a d.v date, 

moLn^hsnH ? tre , tched out to h ®[ husband’s mouth, and a» he trios to Bec’ure the 
on for a loug tim aWI * y ' Tb,S iD differt ‘ nt foms with much merriment gees 


(f) Bom. Oaz., Vol. IX, Part II. pp. 162—ttt7. 
S 110—12 
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Religion. Both the leading forms of the Musalman faith, the Sunni and 
f^ n,s Shi&h, are found in the Bombay Presidency, the former being more 
Shiahs. common than the latter. Except some of the Sayads, and Mughals 
of Gujardt, the trading Bohoras, the T&is and some of the Momn&s 
who are Shiahs, all are Sunnis. 

Points of The original question in dispute between Sunnis and Shi&lis, 
difference. w hether as the Sunnis hold, Abubakur, Umar and TJthmdn were the 
lawful successors of the Prophet, or were, as the Shiahs contend, 
usurpers, defrauding Ali of his right to the Khildfat, has given rise to 
several differences in belief and practice. The chief of the differences 
are that the Shidhs leave out of the Kurdn certain passages which 
they say were written by Uthindn ; they add a chapter in praise of 
Ali which they say Uthman kept back ; and to other parts they give 
a different meaning from that accepted by the Sunnis, The Shiahs 
do not believe in saints, and follow the precepts of the twelve instead of 
the four Imdms. (1) 2 They claim for their head doctors in Persia, the 
mujtahub or religious superiors, the power of altering the spiritual 
and temporal law ; the Sunnis say that the time for change ceased 
with the four Imdms Shdfai, Abu Hanifali, Malik and Hambal.^ 
In practice some sects of Shidhs differ from Sunnis, chiefly by counting 
the month from the fading of the old moon and not as the Sunnis 
do, from the shining of the new moon. They pray thrice instead of five 
times a day, and in praying hold their hands open by their sides 
instead of folding them below the breast. (3) Except these and a few 
other particulars, the belief and customs of the rival sects are the same. 


’ Belief. Belief in the unity of God ; in his angels ; in his books, the Jewish 

Christian and Muhammadan scriptures; in his prophets ; in his govern¬ 
ment of the world ; in good and evil as coming from Him ; and in the 
day of resurrection, are the chief articles of a Musalmdn’s faith. A 


(1) The twelve Shidh Imdms ore: (1) Murtuza Ali (date of birth not known) 
died at Kufa, A.D. 660; (2) Imdm Hasan, bom A.D. 625; (3) Imdm Husain A.D. 
626 ; (4) Zain-ul.Abidin, A.D. 653; (5) Muhammad Bdkir, A.D. 675; (6) Jafar Sddik, 
A.D. 698; (7) Musi Kdzim, A.D. 745; (8) Musi Raza, A.D. 770; (9) Taki Abu Jadfar, 
A.D. 810; (10) Abdul Hasan Askari, A.D. 829: (11) Abu Muhammad Askari, A.D. 
845; (12) Al-mehdi, A.D. 971, The four Sunni Imdms are : Shdfai, A.D. 767—819, 
Abu Hanifab, A D. 700—733, Malik (A.D. 708—713, died A.D. 735), and Hamba 
(born A.D. 780, date of death not known). 

(2) The four Sunni Imdms have gi.en rise to the four schools, the Hnnafi, Shdfai, 
Maliki, and Hambaii. Except the Arabs who belong to the Shdfai school, Clujardt 
Sunni Musalmans are Hanafis, 

(3) When praying with a jammal of the Sunnis the Shidh deports himself according 
to the orthodox part "of the company in olxtdience to the Shidh doctrine of takiyyah 
literally fear or caution. Where the Shidhs are in a minority they practise this 
doctrine and while acting upon they even vilify their own sect if their personal 
safety requires. Bloehman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 338, note 2. 
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Muslim should pray (1) five or three times a day, give a part of his goods 
to the poor, (2) fast in the month of Ramazan , and make a pilgrimage 
to Mecca and if a Shiah, to Karbala and Shdh Najaf if he has no debt 
and is rich enough. Muslim worship consists of a number of bows and 
prostrations accompanied with prayers and verses from the Kuran. (3) 
Each of the five daily prayers has its separate form, and on Fridays and 
on the days of the Ramazan and Bair festivals, the reading of prayers 
is accompanied by a sermon. The funeral prayer is simply repeating 
several times the words Allah-o-Akbar, God is great. 


Though as a body not very zealous, Musalmdns are on the whole p fact ice. 
careful to observe the chief rules of their faith. Few of them go to 
the daily public prayers. But the Friday service is well attended ; 
and crowds join with fervour in the long night prayers tarawih of 
the Ramazan. Though among Sunnis it is chiefly a time of noisy 
merriment, to Shidhs, both men and women, the Muharram is a 
season of the keenest grief and real self-denial. Almost all observe 
the month of fasting and attend services on the Ramazan and Bahr 
Id feasts. All who can afford it give alms freely, and few, except 
those of Hindu origin, lend money at interest or drink spirits. They 
reverence the name of the Prophet and the Kurin and accept the 
doctrines of their faith. The irregular classes of Shiahs and most of 
the Sunnis become murids or disciples, the former to their mullds and 
the latter to some religious person called their pirzddah or murshid. 

Among the women, a few, chiefly unmarried daughters of Sayads 
and some Shaikhs, and many of the trading Bohords, both Sunnis 
and Shidlis, are well taught in the Kuran and other religious books. 

Many are pious, and, though not allowed to appear at places of public 
worship, are careful to repeat their daily prayers and to keep fasts 
and other religious observances. 

(1) The Sunni prays five times : before sunrise fajr, at noon zuhr, between four 
and sunset asar, at sunset maghrib. and from 8 to 12 p.m. isha. Some very religious 
Sunnis say a sixth prayer takajjud, at midnight, and a seventh called iahrak two hours 
after the morning prayers. The Shiah prays three times: before sunrise fajr, at 
noon, when he repeats both the zuhr and the asar prayers, and at sunset, when he 
says the maghrib snd isha prayers. Some of thorn say also the midnight iahajju i 
pray ere. 

(2) The poor tax zahat, literally purification, is 2| per cent, on all incomes 
over a hundred rupees a year, and from the poor se ven and a q uarter pounds of wheat 
a head to be paid in the Ramazdn month. 

(3) The body of he person praying as well as the place of prayer must be frt'O 
from anything causing legal uncleanness. The prayer must always be preceded by 
ablution mizu , unless nothing that constitutes legal defilement lias taken place since 
the former ablutions. Praying in company at a mosque is considered more meri¬ 
torious than saying prayers at home. 
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The vowing of vows is older than Islam and is not opposed to 
the law of the Prophet. The sacred Kar&n represents the prophet 
Zakariyah (Zacharias) vowing a vow of abstinence from speech for 
a certain number of days in return for the promise of a son. The 
Virgin Mary when advised to betake herself to an unfrequented spot 
for the birth of her son is asked to give forth as a reason for her isola¬ 
tion from the society of her people the fact that 4 she had vowed to 
heaven a fast not to speak unto men for the day ’ (Kur&n Chap. XVI). 
In Islamic times the Prophet advised his daughter the Lady Fatimah 
and her husband Ali to vow a fast of three days for the recovery 
from illness of their sons Hasan and Husain. Vows to fast, to repeat 
a certain number of prayers, to give in charity a certain sum of money, 
to feed a certain number of poor, or to found some religious or chari¬ 
table building or institution are vows strictly in accordance with the 
letters and spirit of the law of Isldm. Such vows are offered only 
by the strictly pious. On the other hand vows admitting the in¬ 
strumentality of any person living or dead, whether prophet or saint, 
are regarded by the religious as idolatrous. The Wah&bis are bitter 
against such practices, denouncing the makers of such vows as little 
better than heretics. The Hindu instincts and ways of thought 
of the Indian Musalmdn have brought into existence a number of 
beliefs among which the efficacy of vows offered to dead saints and even 
to the Zaris and Tdziahs or the miniature shrines of the martyrs of 
Karbala better known as tabula and to Duhxs people inspired by the 
martyrs have the first place. Such vows are of three classes : Vows 
made to saints ; vows made to taziahs , zaris or tdbuts or other institu¬ 
tions of the Muharram ; and vows made to genii or fairies or spirits. (1) 


Musalm&ns have strong faith also in spirits, in magic, in the 
power of the evil eye ard in omens. 


Holy days* 


Except the Muharram, the Ramazan and the Bakr festivals 
which are common to both the Sunnis and Shiahs, the two sects keep 
different holy days. They are as follows 


On the tenth of Safar the second month, SHi&hs repeat dirges 
and offer prayers for the souls of Hasan and Husain. 

On the thirteenth of the same month come the Tera or Talan 
Ten. Sunnis keep this day in honour of the Prophet’s recovery 
from a severe sickness. In the morning in north Gujarat prayers 
are offered for the Prophet and parched gram and molasses are eaten. 

(1) Horn OftK.. Voi. IX, Part II, pp. 12?>—12S. 
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On the last W ednesday of the same month, a day known as the 
Akhari-cMrshambah, Sunni (1) townspeople fry sweetmeats and eat 
them in the fields and gardens outside of the city in memory of a 
recovery of the Prophet from a dangerous illness. 

The twelfth of Rabi-ul-awicul the third month, the Wafdt or day 
of the Prophet’s death, is among Sunnis the greatest day in the year 
next to the ids. In the evening, rice and milk khir, a dish of which 
the Prophet was fond, is cooked and prayers are offered for the 
Prophet’s soul. (2) In the evening, private services are held at the 
mosques with sermons and chants. After the .service is over the stone- 
footprint, hair, or other relic of the Prophet which may be treasured 
in the mosque is shown. 

On the seventeenth of the third month Gujar&t Musalmans mark 
the Maulud or birthday of the Prophet by feasting and giving presents. 

On the eleventh of Rahi-us-sdi/i the fourth month, Sunnis celeb¬ 
rate the birth of Sayad Abdul-Kadir Jilani, commonly known as 
the Piran-Pir or Saint of Saints of Baghdad. On this day the poor 
light eleven or twenty-two lamps, and, in the houses of the rich and 
well-to-do small leafless trees or green-bordered frames, called mehdi. 
are hung with eleven lamps and covered with presente of fruit and 
sweots for children. At night powdered sugared-bread or malidah 
is eaten. 

On the eleven first nights of Rajab. the sixth or nativity month 
in honour of the Prophet's birth, among Sunnis sermons or wazes 
are preached and maaluds chanted. Great numbers attend, and on 
the eleventh many charitable people in Ahmed4bad and some in 
Surat and Broach, give a morsel of sacred food called tabarruk to every 
one present. At Ahme.dabad the heads of the Rafais, followers of 
Sayad Ahmed Kabir, a nephew of the Piran-Pir, march about carrying 
green banners, playing kettle-drums, and brandishing and boating 
their bodies with a chained mace gun, with a pointed handle. They 
are generally asked by more than one person to share the sacred food 
or tabarruk which is served to them in small dishes. 

On the fourteenth evening of Shdban, the eighth month, comes the 
night of record Shab-i-bfirat. On this night the fates of unborn souls 

(1) The festival is common both to Shiahs and Sunnis. Shitths say that, as Safar 
is the nnluckiest of months, its last day is passed in ha-tiug out of the city, that 
evil may remain outside and not find its way into their homes 

(2) These customs are observed from the first to the twelith ■ * Rabi-ul-avwui, 
the twelfth day being held most snored. The Shiihs 0?. thiB festival on the °s'th of 
the same month. 
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are registered in heaven. Among Sunnis requiems are sung, sweets 
and sweet-bread are eaten and sent as presents to friends, and fire¬ 
works are let off or sent to relatives, especially to those to whom a son 
or daughter of the house is betrothed. 

The nineteenth and twenty-first days of the ninth month Ramazan 
termed Katli Imam Ali and Hazrat Ali are kept holy by Shiahs, 
the nineteenth as the day on which Ali was wounded and the twenty- 
first as the day on which he died. On both days they give beggars 
food and pray for Ali’s soul and mourn. 

At the end of the Ramazan fast, that is on the first day of Shawtvdl, 
the tenth month, comes the fast-breaking festival Id-ul-Fitr commonly 
known as the Ramazan Id. (l) This feast is one of the two greatest 
Musalman festivals. Sunnis and Shidhs of all ages and of both sexes 
bathe, put on new clothes and perfume themselves. They give alms 
in money or grain, mostly wheat, this form of charity being called 
c fitrah 9 * for without alms their fast is vain, and take a light meal 
of vermicelli, milk, clarified-butter, sugar and dates. Between eight 
and twelve the men form a procession and escort the Jcazi or other 
Musalm&n of high position to the Idgah, that is, the place for the 
special Id prayers, most of them repeating mentally the glorification 
of the name of Allah in the following words : Alldh-o-Akbar. Allah - 
o-Alcbar. La-Ildha illalldho Allah-o-AJ:bar Allah-o-Akbar wa Ulldhil 
Jiamd . Great is Allah, Great is Allah: there is none as great as 
Allah : great is Alldh, unto Him be all praise. The prayers at the 
Idgah, together with an Arabic sermon, in an old stereotyped form in 
praise of the Id, read by the K&zi standing on the pulpit, wooden 
staff in hand in imitation of the Prophet, last for about an hour and 
a half, and when the prayers and sermon are over, the people go 
home and spend the rest of the day in feasting, making presents and 
paying and receiving visits. 

On the tenth day of Zilhajj, the twelfth month, the day after the 
chief pilgrimage day at Mecca comes the second great feast, the 
festival of sacrifice Id-uz zuha, also called the Baler or Cow-Id in com¬ 
memoration of the offering of Ismael by Abraham. (2) Early in the 
morning religious beggars and others crowd round the dwellings of 
Musalm&ns, begging for alms. On this Id as on the Ramaz&n Id all, 
except those who are mourning the loss of a near relative, wash, 
put on their best clothes and perfume themselves according to the 

(!) SfaHbs differ from Sunnis in keeping the Ramazan Id a day sooner and in 
not goi/i& to the fdgah. 

(2) Musalmdns hold that Ismael, not Isaac., was the son offered by Abrahan . 
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behest and the practice o£ the Prophet. The whole body of bunni 
Musalmans go riding or driving in procession to the Idgah and after 
prayers return home, and, if they can afford it, sacrifice goats and send 
presents of the flesh to relations and friends. The rest of the day is 
spent in visiting. Alms (1) 2 3 4 are generally given about the time of the 
Baler festival, either in cash, in grain or in cloth. 

On the eighteenth of Zilhajj, the twelfth month, a great Shiah 
holiday called the lake holiday Id-i-ghadir is held. On this day the 
Prophet seated by a lake proclaimed in a joyous moment that All 
was his own flesh and body. 

On the twenty-eighth of Zilhajj comes the festival of Baba Shuja- 
ud-din Abu Lulu, a fire worshipping convert to Islam, who, on this 
day, murdered the Khalifah Umar. On this account Shiahs hold 
the day sacred and rejoice for three days/'* 

The officers entrusted with religious duties are (1) the beadle 
mujaivar, (2) the mosque guardian mutawalla, (3) the priest mvlla , 
(4) the preacher hhatib, (5) among the Shiahs the singer of eligies 
marsiahkhan, (6) the law professor and doctor of divinity maulavi , 
and (7) the civil judge Mzi. 


That death may not attack him unawares, or in a foreign land, 
is the wish of every Muhammadan. To one on the point of death 
the chapter of the Kur&n, telling of death and the glorious future 
of the true believer, is read, the creed and prayer for forgiveness are 
repeated, and a few drops of honey are dropped into the mouth/ 3 * 
After death the eyes and mouth aTe closed, the body is laid on a 
wooden platform, carefully washed * J * and perfumed, and coveted w ith 
a scented shroud of white cloth, h or a woman to die in the er cning is 
a hopeful sign of her future forgiveness. She has lived within the veil 
and within the veil she goes: to her Maker. It is well to die on a 
Thursday ora Friday or any day in the month of Ramazan and on any 
other holiday. Death on a Wednesday is unlucky. Four deaths take 
place in the family which loses one of its members on a Wednesday. 


(1) Alms (zakdi or purification) should be given ol five thin®, 

fruit, and merchandise. The amount varies though m'general it » to £ e. 
twentieth of a year’s income. Alms should be given to pilgrims, beggar*, debtors, 
religious chanmions, travellers, and proselyte?. 

(2) Bom. Gaz., Vol. iX, Bart II, pp. 13 H- 112 . 

(3) The death agony is supposed to be the final temptation of the aroh-hem , 
who greets the thirsty soul as it leaves tho body with t he luring sight of a > »P ''' •• 
If the soul lulls into the snare the cup is dashed away and the tempter -'-"P! * 

(4) The Sunnis, unlike the Shidhs, use warm water to wash the dead. In this aster 
bar or jujube leaves re boiled* 
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If the death happens at night the body is not taken away till dawn. 
Otherwise, so soon as it is shrouded and the friends have taken 
their last look, (l) among the wails of the women, (2) all of whom stay 
behind, the body is laid on the bier, (3) lifted on the bearers’ (4) shoul¬ 
ders, and borne away, the company of men raising the cry Lailaha 
illalldh There is no God but Allah, and trained singers chanting solemn 
hymns. Over the bier four bearers carry a piece of brocade called 
the canopy shdmidnah. (5) 6 Upon the bier is a shawl, green or other 
dark colour for men and red for women. The grave is either where 
the deceased has asked to be buried or in the family burial ground. 

At the mosque the bier is set down in the outer court, the mourners 
wash, and. standing in a row, repeat the funeral prayer Allaho-AIcbar 
God is great. They move to the ready dug grave, <0) laying the body in 
it, the head to the north and leaning on the right side so that the face 
turns towards Mecca. They lay clods of consecrated earth (7) close 
to the body, and the mourners fill the grave repeating the verse of 
the Kuran, “ Of earth We made you, to earth We return you, and 
from earth will raise you on the resurrection day.” They retire to 
the house of mourning and standing at the door repeat a prayer for 
the soul of the dead, and all but near relatives and friends who stay 
to dine, go to their homes. The duty of helping at funerals and of 
praying for the souls of the dead is solemnly, enjoined on all Musal- 
mans and is carefully observed by them. Though a farz, that is, a 
divine behest, it is also a farz-i-kifdyah or duty which if attended to 
by a sufficient number of the faithful does not demand the presence 
of all. Among the rich the clothes of the dead are given in charity 


(I) When the deceased is the head of a family his widow is brought in, dressed in 
her richest robes, to take a last look at her lord. A hueband is not allowed to look 
at his dr ad wife. 


(2) The wailing of womon is against the order of the Prophet. In Surat and 
Broach it is practised only among the poor. In north Cujar&t it is common among all 
cla9se3 except Arabs. 

(3) Biers orjanfcnhfi arc used only in south Gujarat ; in the north the body is laid 
on a cot. It is unusual to lay the lody in a coffin. 


(4) The bearer? are never hired men, always the nearest relations and friends. 
An exception is made at the funeral of a married woman, when, unless he means never 
again to marry, the husband is not allowed to join in carrying the bier. 

(f») A burial of this kind takes place only in the case of the rich and a few of the 
middle class. 


(6) The grace may be in one of three forms. The most common is a pit where the 
body is placed and earth thrown in. The other is a hollow formed by planks placed 
aslant. The third is a hole of soft yielding mud into which the body is gently left to 
sink. Coffins also are used, but only by the very rich. 


(7) This earth is consecrated by reading and brenthimz over it some o* the last 
chapters of the Kurin. 
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and grain is distributed/ 1 * Till the third day no food is cooked in the 
house of mourning. At Ahmedabad the friends and relations of the 
deceased send ready-cooked dinners. In south Gujarat dinners called 
ohath are cooked at the house of mourning at the expense of near 
rcations^ On the morning of the third day after a death a feast 
ca led Zidrat is held. A large company of relations, friends and others 
meet m the mosque, where each of them, reading from small books a 
chapter of the Kuran, finish with a prayer that the merit of the act 
may pass to the soul of the deceased. A sermon wadz is then preached 
y a Maulvi. After the sermon a tray full of flowers and a vessel with 
a sweet-smelling mixture and oil in a small metal or porcelain cup is 
passed among the guests. Each guest as the tray passes picks a 
i ower and drops it into the vessel and the whole is poured over the 
grave. Sweetmeats or batdshds are distributed and the friends pre¬ 
sent shawls to the son or sons of the deceased ; and before leaving the 
mosque and again on arrival before the house of the deceased, prayers 
are offered for his soul. After this, among the rich and some of the 
middle class a dinner is given on as grand a scale as a wedding dinner. 
A man may without disgrace avoid this third day feast. (l) (2) 3 * * * But on 
the fortieth day, the fourth month, the sixth month, the ninth month, 
and the last day of the first year he must give choice dinners. (8) 

The only form of mourning laid down by Muhammadan law 
is m the case of the death of the head of a house, the strict seclusion 
of his widow. This lasts for four months and ten days and during 
that time the widow, unless she is forced to do so, never leaves the 
house. Besides this strictly Muhammadan observance, other customs 
have been adopted from the Hindus, As soon as life is gone, t}ie 
mother and the widow of the dead break their bangles. The mother 
may g e t uew bangles but except when they are of gold or silver the 
widow, unless she marries, never again wears bracelets or a nosering. 
In south Gujarat the women of the poorer classes, and in the north 
all except those of Arab families or of families entertaining strict 
religious opinions wail in Hindu fashion. In the north, too, when a 
woman first visits the widow, on seating herself she bursts into a wail. 
The chief mourner joins in the cry, keeping it up until she is soothed 


(l) North oi the Mahi the grain is distributed at the house of mourning, and ii. 
the south at the mosque. 

(?) At Ahmed ibad the great dinner is given on the fortieth day. On the third 
day a smaller number of friends and beggars only are fed. 

(3) This is no modern failing. Ovington (A.l>. 1G8D) says the Mugbab a, ' very 

profuse in their funeral expenses "luvishinfc away, at immoderate cost, to their friends' 

memory enough to sink a rich fortune, Voyage to Surat, 245. 
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by her friend. This custom is known as the munh dhankna or face¬ 
hiding. The shortest term of mourning is six months. For the first 
forty days the rooms are stripped of their furniture, cots, cushions 
and pillows are put out of sight, and all members of the household 
sleep on the bare ground and no food is cooked in the house. During 
the whole six months no holiday is observed, no gaieties attended, and 
no music heard. At the end comes the sog uthana or grief-lifting, 
when some friend asks the family to visit him. hor his nearest 
relations a man for about a year wears a white turban. (1) If young, 
a widow wears some dark coloured dress ; if old, she wears white but 
never either yellow or red. (2) 

An animal only becomes lawful food for Muhammadans if it 
is killed by cutting the throat and repeating at the time the words 
BismiUdh Alldho Akbar or ‘ in the name of God, God is great.’ But in 
shooting wild animals, if the invocation is repeated at the time of 
discharging the arrow or firing the gun, the carcass becomes lawful 
food. This last rule of Sunni law is, however, not known to or not 
observed by, many Muhammadans, who do not eat an animal unless 
its throat is cut before death. Fish and locusts may be eaten without 
being killed in this manner. The animal so killed by Zabh is lawful 
food when slain by a Moslem, Jew or Christian, but not if slaughtered 
by an idolator or an apostate from lsl&m. Cloven-footed animals, birds 
that pick up food with their bills, and fish with scales are lawful 
but not birds or beasts of prey. It is doubtful whether the horse is 
lawful. Elephants, mules, asses, alligators, turtles, crabs, snakes 
and frogs are unlawful, and swine’s flesh is especially prohibited. 
Muhammadans eat freely of mutton and fish when they can afford 
it, but some of them abstain from chickens in imitation of the Hindus. 
Their favourite drink is sherbat, or sugar and water with cream or 
the juice of some fruit. Wine is forbidden in the Koran, and the pro¬ 
hibition is held to include intoxicating drugs, but this latter rule is 
by no means observed. According to his religion a Muhammadan 
need have no objection to eat with a Christian if the food eaten is 
of a lawful kind; but he should not eat with Hindus as they are 
idolaters. In practice, however, many Muhammadans have adopted 
the Hindu rule against eating food touched by Christians, while owing 
to long association together they will partake of it when cooked by 
Hindus, 


*1) In Surat this rule is not always kept. 

(2) Boro. Gaz , Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 168—170. 
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Minor Musalman Castes. 

These include a large number of converted Hindus who come 
under the general term Musaln &n, but have their own pseudocaste 
divisions, e.g ., Abdali, B&gban, Dudhv&la, K&kar, Kasai, N&lband, 
Tai, and vary very greatly in the extent to which they conform to 
the tenets of Islam. In some cases, members of these divisions so far 
adhere to the old Hindu caste notion that they will only marry inside 
their division. In other cases, where the influence of Islam is more 
fully felt, they will marry with any other Musalman though the 
tendency is to contract unions only with other Hindu converts 
of a similar social standing. 

A list of such cross-unions, collected from the K&zi’s marriage 
registers in various districts of the Presidency, is given below, 
exemplifying the practice in vogue : — 

List showing intermarriages between Musalman sub-divisions. 


Name of District. 

Caste of Bridegroom. 

Gasto of Brido. 

Ahmedabad 

Kasai 

Sipahi. 

Do. 

Sayad 

Bagban. 

Broach 

Shaikh 

TAi. 

Kaira 

Khokhar 

Sikhligar. 

P&nch Mahals 

Belim 

VAghela. 

Surat 

Malek 

Pathan. 

KolAba 

AtAr 

Khatib. 

Ratnagiri 

Kazi * .. 

Shaikh. 

Ahmednagar 

Maniar 

Atar. 

Do. 

TAmbat 

AtAr. 

Do. 

Sikligar 

DAruvAla. 

Poona 

ManiAr 

Sikalgar. 

Do. 

TAmboli 

AtAr 

Do. 

Sikalgar 

AtAr. 

Do. 

Sntar 

ManiAr. 

Do. 

Patvegar. 

TAmboli. 

Satara 

Atar 

Patvegar. 

Belgaum 

Atiir 

Sikalgar. 

Do. 

PiujAra 

BAgbAn. 


The names of these divisions are in many instances occupational 


as, for instance, N&lband, a farrier, Kasai, a butcher, Dudhv61a a 
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milkman. The original Hindu name has been abandoned on 
conversion, e.g ., Kunbis converted are named Bagban. 

A brief description of the minor Musalman castes of this nature is 
given in this article, the castes, being shown in alphabetical order. 
The larger castes such as Bohoras, Memons, Khojalis, etc., will be 
found treated in separate articles. It is only possible to hazard a 
guess why in some cases the groups are endogamous and in others 
marry with members of other Musalman divisions. The desire to 
cling to the original caste exclusiveness is probably an indication of the 
strength locally of Hindu influence. Where Musalm&n ideas have 
greater weight, the prejudice against intermarriage breaks down. 

In the case of certain of these minor sub-divisions it is the practice 
to invite both a Br4hman priest and a Mulla to perform the wedding 
ceremony. Beef is commonly eschewed by such converts and many 
Hindu rites and holy days are observed. India presents numerous 
opportunities of studying the effect on caste divisions of conversion to 
a casteless religion ; and the reader will find an instructive parallel to 
the inconsistencies of these minor Musalman social units in the sub¬ 
divisions of Lingayats treated under the article Lingayat. 


Finally, we come to a class of Musalman converts who still bear 
the name of the original Hindu caste from which they were converted 
and of which they form a numerically insignificant division to the 
present day. These Musalm&n sections of well-known castes have 
been briefly described under the caste article for Hindus. It will be 
readily understood that census statistics are of small value for the 
divisions of Musalmans since the majority are content to return 
themselves merely as ‘ Musalman , 9 without referring to their division 
whether an endogamous group or not. 

ABDALIS, numbering 240 at the Census of 1891, and not recorded 
separately at the Census of 1901, are found in small numbers all over 
Gujar&t. They are also called Dafalis or Fad&lis, players on the 
tambourine. They belong to the lawful bdsharra order of beggars 
and beg in the name of God, beating the one-end drum danka , and 
singing religious songs. Their chief employment is to chant the 
wild spirit and genii hymns that are required by exorcists as an 
accompaniment to the practice of their rites. They are not very 
religious and have little organization. Abdalis have a fixed due or 
tax upon the houses of Musalm&ns in towns and villages. 

BAGBANS or BAGVANS, literally gardeners and fruiterers, 
numbering 780 (1901), including 371 males and 409 females, are found 
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*“ "“f 1 uum k ers a11 ove r the Deccan, Karndtak and the Southern 
* laratlia Country. They are descended from Kunbis and Malis said to 

lave been converted during the time of Aurangzeb (A.D. 1686_1707). 

wen now when Kunbis are converted to Islam they are styled Bdg- 
vans. They usually marry among themselves, and form a separate 
community with a well-organized union, settling their social disputes 
a meetings under a ckaudhari or headman, who is chosen from the 
richest and oldest members of the community. Bdgbdns have strong 
_indu leanings, eschew beef, keep Hindu festivals and offer vows to 
j' U 11 8°ds. .Though Sunnis of the Hanafi school in name, they 
se om pray or keep Musalman customs except that they circumcise 
ieir sons. . They respect and obey the Kdzi and employ him to 
register their marriages. They deal in fruit and vegetables. 

BARUTGARS, or Firework-makers, are mixed Hindu converts, 
converted according to their own account by Aurangzeb. They marry 
either among themselves or with any of the regular Musalmdn com¬ 
munities. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and do not differ 
irom other regular Musalmdns in their religious and social customs. 

BELIMS are converted Rajputs of the Belim tribe. They have now 
ceased to form a separate division, and marry freely with Musalmdns 
of any section. The term Belim is now little more than a surname. 

BENAWAS, the Penniless, also called Alifshdis from wearing 
a black Alif-like line down the brow and nose, are found in small 
numbers all over Gujarat. They belong to the order of lawless 
busnarra beggars. They move about in bands of from five to ten 
begging ^ tl u; name of God. In each townthey have aheadmancalled 
treasurer, bhanddri, chosen from among their number. To him each of 
the community pays his earnings, and except what is given back for 
expenses, the treasurer forwards the amount to the murshid or spiritual 
head of the order. Out of the funds in the murshid’s hands, when a 
new member joins, a dinner is given. Of late years their number has 
fallen. , 

BHATYARAS, or Cooks, numbered 357 at the Census of 1901, 
including 171 males and 186 females, and were returned in some of the 
Gujardt Districts and States. Many must have been returned as 
Musalmdns unspecified,as they are found'also in the Deccan and Kamd- 
tak. They are said to be descended from mixed Hindu castes, and trace 
their conversion to Aurangzeb. They marry only among themselves, 
but have no special organization and no headman, except the Kdzi 
who settles their social disputes and registers their marriages. They are 
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Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are seldom religious or careful to say 
their prayers. 

BO JGARS, or Millet-beer Brewers, local converts of mixed Hindu 
origin, notably of Bhois, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and 
Sholapur. They marry amongst themselves, and form a distinct 
community with a headman of their own. They are liquor-sellers, 
labourers, fishers and palanquin-bearers. 

CHATLAS are a wandering tribe occasionally found in north 
Gujar&t. Of their origin nothing has been traced. They are wood¬ 
cutters, bringing in firewood from the forests and acting as carriers. 
They are Musalm&ns only in name, and know nothing of their religion. 
They believe that the dead become saints firs. Every year, on the 
anniversary of the Pir’s death, the family calls the tribe to the tomb, 
and gives a feast of wine, mutton and pork. They bury the dead 
standing, building a raised tomb two feet square, and in the centre a 
square altar half a foot higher. They feed even on carcasses. 

CHHARAS, also called Gh&garids or Petticoat People, are occasion¬ 
ally found in small numbers all over Gujarat. They are supposed to be 
converted Hindus, but of their origin nothing certain is known. During 
the rains they meet in one plaee, holding their marriage and other family 
ceremonies, and settling their disputes. At the beginning of the 
fair season they break up into bands, moving about with Brinjari 
dogs and donkeys, begging, stealing and passing counterfeit coin. They 
are Musalm&ns only in name, and know’ nothing of their religion. 
They have a union and headman called naik. 

CHUDIWALAS, Bracelet-makers, are found in all parts of Gujar&t. 
They make and sell bracelets of glass and lac or tin, some of the tin 
being ornamented with borders of gold and brass leaf. They are 
Sunnis in religion, some knowing the Kur&n and saying their prayers. 
They marry with other Musalm&ns. They form a well-ordered body, 
but have no headman. 

CHUNDADIGIRAS, Silk-knot-Printere, are found all over Gujar&t. 
They claim to be of Arab descent, and to have come into Gujarat 
through Sind ; but most of them are probably of Hindu origin. They 
form a distinct community marrying only among themselves. Both 
men and women make patterns in cloth by gathering the silk in puckers 
and rosettes and knotting it. In Surat, they also dye. Some are in 
Government service as messengers and constables. Sunnis in faith, 
they are zealous for their religion, some, both men and women, know¬ 
ing* the Kurfin. They have a union but no headman. 
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D ALALS, or Brokers, are found in small numbers in Ahmednagar 
city. They were originally sipahis or soldiers from the Niz&m’s 
country. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
regular Musalman classes. They act as brokers only in horse sales. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis, but seldom say their prayers. 

DALDIS or fishermen, found chiefly in the Ratnagiri tdlulca of the 
Ratnagiri district and the Janjira State have the tradition that their 
forefathers came in ships from across the seas. Their appearance and 
position among the local Musalmans would seem to make it probable 
that they are partly converted Hindus,-probably Kolis, and partly the 
descendants of immigrant Musalm&ns and slave girls. According to 
Major Jervis (1 > they are a race of people descended from the Arabian 
colonists who settled on the western coast in the seventh or eighth 
century and correspond with the Mopl&s of Malab&r. They marry only 
among themselves or with other poor Konkani families. Their manners 
and customs do not differ for those of Jamatis. They are Sunnis of 
the Shdfai school but few of them are religious or careful to say their 
prayers. Some are sailors and cultivators and some go to Bombay iu 
search of work. Others make and sell nets and rope of all sorts, and 
most of thoso in Ratnagiri are fishermen differing little from Hindus in 
their way of fishing. 

DARVESHIS, literally religious beggars, seem to be converts, 
perhaps of the Shikari caste. They are a class of wandering bear and 
tiger showmen. They marry either among themselves or with, any 
other religious beggars, and form a separate community and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the men under a headman or Sargiro, 
who has the power of fining any one who breaks their caste rules. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious. Their 
only connection with the K&zi is that they employ him as marriage 
registrar. 

DHAVADS. or Iron-smelters, numbering 388 (1901), including 183 
males and 255 females, are chiefly found in the Mah&bleshwar hills 
in the Satara district. They are said to represent local Kolis con¬ 
verted by Aurangzeb. They marry among themselves and form a 
separate community, and have a well-managed body under their 
elective headman or pdtil, who settles their social disputes with the 
consent of the castemen, and punishes those who break the caste rules 
with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. They smelt 
the iron which is found in laterite or iron clay hills. But parti)' from 


(l) Statistics of Western India, pp. 14 16, 
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the growing scarcity of fuel and partly from the cheapness of foreign 
iron and hardware goods, their iron smelting has nearly ceased. They 
live by cutting and selling grass, gathering honey, and making and 
selling iron nails, tongs and frying pans. Except that they call 
themselves Harafi Sunnis, circumcise their sons, and ask the K&zi 
to register their marriages, they have few Musalman customs. They 
keep Hindu feasts, eschew beef, and worship Hindu gods. 

DHULDHOYAS, Dust-washers, are found in considerable num¬ 
bers all over Gujar&t, but chiefly in Nadiad and Mehamadabad. 
They numbered 444 at the Census of 1891, but were not recorded 
separately at the Census of 1901. They are said to be converted 
Hindus of the Khatri caste. They have a story that once, when their 
earnings as weavers were low, they were blessed by a beggar and told 
that in future they would find gold in dust. The men buy dust and 
other rubbish from the houses of goldsmiths, wash and sift it, and 
carefully pick out. the particles of gold or silver found in the refuse. 
They marry only among themselves, and form a separate body 
with a headman of their own. Sunnis in faith, they are, as a class, 
religious, knowing the Kuran and saying their prayers. 

DUDHVALAS, Milkmen, also called G&dits or Cartmen, and from 
their former castes S&balias and Gavlis, are found in all parts of 
Gujarat, especially in Ahmedabad and Baroda. They are said to be 
converted Hindus chiefly of the S&balia atid the Gavli castes. They 
marry only among themselves and form a separate community with 
a headman. They sell milk and hire out carts. They are Sunnis in 
name, but are not religious. As among Hindus, the women join in 
the marriage procession, singing Gujar&ti songs, and at deaths wailing 
and beating the breast. 

GAMETIS, Holders of a village or gamy are found in Gujarat. 
Except in the size of their estates, they do not differ from Kasb&tis, 
with whom they intermarry. 

GHERMEHDIS, Disbelievers in Mehdi or the coming Im&m, are 
found in small numbers in most parts of Gujar&t, in Bombay, Ahmed- 
nagar, Sholapur and Bclgaum. They consider the name Ghermehdi 
abusive and delight in calling themselves Mehdevis. Their chief 
settlements, which are known as dairak , are in PAlanpur, Ahmed- 
nagar and Hyderabad (Deccan) where they live apart from other 
Musalmans. The Pulanpur Mehdevis call themselves Rayads and 
Pirzad&hs. 
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Ghermehdis are converted Hindus and foreign Musalm&ns the 
-ollowers of a certain Muhammad Mehdi, a descendant of Husain the 
grandson of the Prophet, born in A.D. 1443 (H. 847) in Jaunpur, a 
own near Benares. Muhammad at the age of forty began to act 
as a saint wait, and both at Jaunpur and afterwards at Mecca drew 
arouiu him a large body of followers. On his return to India at 

mTnSv m A ’ D - 1497 (H - 903 > and at P^.tan in A.D. 1499 
Jr* U5) > he °P enl y laid claim to be the looked for Mehdi. Throughout 
18 ^ areer Is sa *d to have performed many miracles. He travelled 
much, accompanied by two companions, and died in Farah, a city of 
Khurasan, in A.D. 1504 (H. 910), maintaining to the last that' he 
was t ie promised Mehdi. After his death his disciples dispersed, part 
returning to Gujardt under Sayad Khodmir. For a time his followers 
m Gujardt remained unmolested, but later on they were persecuted 
and their leader put to death, and during the time of Auranszeb thev 
were greatly repressed. 


Though free to profess their opinions, the Mehdevis still practise 
caution tahydh and are anxious to pass as orthodox Musalmans. 
they hold that Muhammad their saint was the last Imdm, the 
expected Mehdi. They marry only among themselves. In Gujardt 
hey have no headman, but form circles dairahs governed by rules 
of their own. In Ahmednagar, they have a distinct organization 
un er a headman named Murshid or instructor, who registers 
marriages, and punishes breaches of caste rules. By occupation they 
are constables, messengers, servants and husbandmen. 

GORKHODIAS, Grave-diggers, found in small numbers in all 

T? 1 ?! i° f i Gu i ardfc ’ are °[ lnixed ori M iu > partly foreign, partly Hindu. 

ley ho.d a very low position, marry among themselves, and have no 
union or headman. Sunnis in religion, some of them learn the Kurdn 
but are not regular in saying their prayers. 

HAKIMS or Practitioners, also called Pahehvans or Wrestlers, are 
found in small numbers in Bij&pur. They call themselves Shaikhs. 
Ihe men practise medicine without any training or learning, and the 
women act as midwives and songstresses in marriage and other cere¬ 
monies. They do not form an organized body and are only a nominal 
community marrying among the general classes of Musalnulns and 
differing little from them in customs and manners. 


HUSAINI 
Atharwa Veda. 


BRAHMANS (1) call themselves followers of the 
They take their title from Husain, the grandson of 


(1) In the Deccan there i a a caste named Hnssaini Brahmans or Sahmk v 
Who are astrologers and beggars by profession and Hindu by religion. 
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the Prophet, in whose name they ask alms. They are not converts to 
Isl&m, but adopt such of its doctrines as are not contrary to the 
Hindu faith. Their head-quarters are at Ajmir, and they are found 
in Baroda and Ahmedabad. They are of the lawless besharra group 
of beggars. Except beef, they eat secretly the ordinary kinds of 
animal food. Besides by begging, they earn a living by practising 
astrology and palmistry. They believe in the Saint Kh&jah Muin- 
ud-din Chishti of Ajmir, and consult both Muhammadan and Hindu 
omens. Except that they wear the Hindu browmark tila , that they 
often give their children Hindu names, that they do not circumcise, 
that a priest of their own class marries them, and that their dead are 
buried sitting, their customs, even to observing the Ramzan fast, are 
Muhammadan. 

JAMA'TIS or members of the community, the leading branch of 
Konkani Musalm&ns, are chiefly Shaikhs. Some families call them¬ 
selves Kh&ns, but it seems probable that they are not of Afgh&n 
descent, but are the representatives of successful soldiers who won the 
title of Khan. They are found chiefly in the Kol£ba and Ratnagiri 
districts. Their home speech is Konkani Mar&thi with a slightly 
peculiar pronunciation and a mixture of Urdu, Persian and Arab 
words. As a rule the men do not prefix Shaikh to their names, but add 
a surname taken either from their calling, as Khot, Kazi or Chogale, or 
from the dwelling place, as Tamrolkar and Tungekar. Their women 
add Bibi to their names. They generally marry among relations and 
in their own community. It is thought degrading to marry with any 
other class of Musalm6ns. In religion all are Sunnis of the Sh&fai 
school, but few are religious or careful to say their prayers. Some are 
land holders holding estates granted them as Mzis or as preachers and 
others have villages which they originally took in farm. Some trade 
with Bombay in rice and timber and some in salt; others hold posts as 
forest inspectors and police chief constables. Some are sailors. The 
majority of the poorer families work as husbandmen and field 
labourers. Except that at marriages a dough lamp, filled with clarified 
butter lit is, by the women, carried to a river, pond or well, and left 
there, and that for five Thursdays after a death dinners are given to 
relations and friends, their ceremonies do not differ from those of 
other Musalmdns. 

KAFSHGARS, or Shoe-makers, are found in small numbers 
in the cities and cantonments of Poona and Shol&pur. They are said 
to be descended from strangers from Kabul who came to the Deccan 
during Musalrnfin rule. They make the yellow or red broadcloth 
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shoes which are generally worn by Musalman married women. They 
marry either among themselves or take wives from any of the regular 
Musalman communities. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and 
obey the K&zi, but are not careful to say their prayers. 

KAGZIS, Paper-markers, numbering 544 (1901), including 283 
males and 261 females, are found chiefly in north Gujar&t, and scat¬ 
tered in small numbers in some parts of the Deccan. They make and 
sell the strong coarse country paper for which Ahmedabad has long 
been famous. They marry only among themselves and, under their 
spiritual guide, form a distinct body. Sunnis by religion, they believe 
in Shah-Gharif-un-naw&z of Nandurbar in Kh&ndesh, and those in 
Gujar&t are followers of the Chishtis of Ahmedabad. 

KAKARS, numbering 122 at the Census of 1891, and not recorded 
separately at the Census of 1901, are found chiefly in Belgaum, Dhar- 
w&r, and Bij&pur. They originally belonged to the Kakarzahi tribe 
of the Afghans. According to their own story, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century they came to India as mercenaries of Ahmad 
Sh&h Abddli, and in 1758, on the defeat of the Abdali governor of 
Sirhind by Raghun&thr&o, wandered in bands through Malwa, the 
United Provinces and Gujarat, leading the life of outlaws. At last, 
hearing of the rise of Hyder Ali’s power in Mysore, they joined him, 
and remained in his service in a mounted battery till the fall of Tipu 
in 1799. They marry only among themselves and aTe a well-organized 
community with a headman styled Jamdddr. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and some of them are religious and careful to attend 
prayers at the mosque. The men are servants, messengers and grooms, 
and the women sell poultry and head-loads of fuel. 

KALA1GARS, or Tinsmiths, are found in small numbers through¬ 
out the Deccan and Karn&tak. They call themselves Shaikhs. They 
marry either among themselves or with any of the regular classes of 
Musa!m4ns, and are a w r ell-organized community under an elective 
headman called Chaudhan. They are Hanafi Sunnis in religion, and 
many of them are religious and careful to say their prayers. I hey 
tin copper and brass vessels, and are chiefly employed by Musalm&ns 
and Christians. 

KALANDARS, or Monks, are found in small numbers all over 
Gujar&t. They wander over the country begging, and are very sturdy 
and troublesome in their demands. They are Sunnis of the lawless 
besJuma order. They shave the whole body, the shearing of the 
eyebrows being one of the most important initiatory rites. 
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KAMLIAS, ohe perfect, were recorded as numbering 4 in Ahmed- 
abad and Mahi Kdntha at the Census of 1901. They are sprung from 
Kanoia Bril) man worshippers of Bahucheraji, who were converte 
by the Musalm&n emperor Ala-ud-din (A.D. 1297). Their name is 
derived from Kamdl or perfect, the title given to their headman when 
converted to Islam. When they go to Bahucher&ji they beg in the 
name of the goddess. They do not circumcise, and except that they 
brand a dead man’s breast and bury him, their ceremonies are Hindu. 
Some of them are said to be married and have children, others are 
said to earn a living as eunuchs. 

KARALIAS, Potters, are found in Ahmedabad city. They are 
descendants of Hindus of the Kumbbdr or' potter caste. They are 
Sunnis in name, paying little attention to religion. They marry 
among themselves and with the Kathi&rfe or wood-cutters. With 
the Kathliras they form one body jamdt, and have a headman to 
settle disputes. They have a class-lodge vddi in Ahmedabad, where 
during the mango season they hold feasts, enforcing attendance by 
fine. 


KASAIS, or Butchers, also called Kasabs, Khatiks and SuMnis 
numbering 13,170 (1901), including 6,686 males and 6,484 females, 
are found all over the Presidency except the Ratn&giri and Thana 
districts. The name Sultani is in use only in the Kamatak, and is 
said to have been given to them' because they were converted by Tipu 
Sultan. Kas&is have two divisions, Gao Kasab or Gai Kasab, that 
is, beef-butchers, and Bakar Kas&b or Lad Kas&b, that is, mutton- 
butchers, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Bakar Kas&bs 
look down upon the Gao Kasabs, whose touch they hold impure. 
Both divisions marry among themselves only, and are well-organized 
communities with a headman or Choudhan chosen from the most 
respected members. Both are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but in 
name only. They respect the K&zi and employ him to renter their 
marriages. The Bakar K»4b» bare a strong Hindu fab,, and 
eschew beef, worship and offer vows to Hindu gods, and keep Hindu 


festivals. t 

KASBATIS, owners of towns or kashas, found in many parts of 
north Gujarit, are some of them descended from Baluch or lathan 
mercenaries and others from Rajput converte. They hold large grants 
of land, and are quarrelsome and litigious. Sunnis m <u , ey , 
not a religious people ; only a few know the Kurin or say their prayem 
Occasionally, but of late much more rarely than formerly, they marry 
Hindu wives, Rajputs and sometimes Kohs. At such marriages the 
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bride s friends occasionally call in a Brahman; in either case the 

ceremony is entirely Musalman. They give their daughters only 

o Musalmdns. They have no headman and do not form a distinct 
community. 

... ^ ATI [f ARAS - Fuel-sellers, are foimd in Gujarat. They marry 
W1 1 l'- ai 'ubas and do not differ from them in religion and customs. 

KHOKHARS, converted Rajputs of the Khokhar tribe, are 
s 0U,ld m Sma 9 numbers in north Gujarat and Kdthiawar. They are 
to derive their name from koh mountain and gir taker, because 
ey once took an impregnable mountain fortress. They are mentioned 
| ‘ lc A in-i-Akbari (1) as a tribe of some importance inPindDadan 
iln * n *1*0 Punjab. They claim Afghan extraction, and state that 
iey are still represented by a Khel (tribe) of this name. As far as 
possible they intermarry among themselves, but do not object to 
matrimonial connections with the Babis, Lohanis and other Pathans. 
Ihey are landholders in Pattan and also perform military service. 
Some are peasants, labourers and messengers. 

LAKARHARAS, or Wood-sellers, are found in small numbers in all 
parts of the Deccan. In most places they are a mixed population of 
Shaikhs and a few Sayads. During the reign of Aurangzeb they were 
joined by a large number of Hindu converts who were either wood- 
sellers when they were Hindus or took to wood-selling when they 
became Musalmdns. They sell wood both for building and for fuel. 
Ihey are Sunnis in name, but are not careful to say their prayers. 
They form a separate community with one of their number as head, 
who has power to settle disputes by small fines which go to meet tho 
expenses of the nearest mosque. 

MA HA WATS, or Elephant-drivers aro said to be Rajput converts. 
They call themselves Shaikhs. As the demand for elephant-drivers 
has nearly ceased, they have taken to different callings, working as 
servants, messengers or constables. They have no special class 
organization and no headman, and marry with $my one of the regular 
classes of Musalmdns. Most of the men and almost all of the women 
eschew beef, and have a leaning to Hindu customs, inclining to keep 
Hindu festivals and believing in Hindu gods. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They respect and obey the Kdzi and employ him to register their 
marriages and settle social disputes. 


(!) Bioohman’s edition, p. 405, note 2. 
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MAKWANAS, converts from the Makwana tribe of Rajputs or 
Kolis, are found over many parts of north Gujar&t. Their sons 
marry either into Musalman, Makwana or Koli families; their 
daughters into Musalm&n families of the Makw&na, Babi or Dholka 
Path&n tribes. They employ a Brdhman priest at their weddings. 
They are Sunnis in faith, but as a rule care little for their religion. 
They earn their living as petty landlords, peasants, messengers and 
constables. 

MALIKS'(Lords) are converted Hindus and found all over Gujarat. 
They are landlords and peasants and are employed in Government 
service as messengers and constables, rhe women spin, but do not 
work in the field. They are Sunnis in name but are not religious, 
few of them knowing the Kuran or caring to say their prayers. In 
their marriage and other customs they do not differ from other 
converted Rajputs. 



MANYARS or Glass bangle makers, also known as Shishgars, 
numbering 1,815 (1901) including 904 males and 911 females, are 
found all over Gujarat and the Deccan and parts of the north Konkan 
and Kamatak. They are of mixed Hindu origin, and are said to have 
been converted by Aurangzeb. They marry either among themselves 
or with any of the regular Musalmans. They have two divisions, 
Proper and Bangarhar&s, who eat together and intermarry. The 
hereditary occupation of the caste is making bangles of glass, wax and 
ivory. Chinee and Europoan competition have forced them to give 
up their old craft, and they have becomo petty shopkeepers and dealers 
in hardware and miscellaneous articles. They have no special organiz¬ 
ation and no headman except the Kuzi who settles their social dis¬ 
putes. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious 
or careful to say their prayers. Those in Gujardt revere Shdh Alam, 
the well-known Ahmedabad saint. 

MAPARAS, Com-weighers, arc found in all parts of Gujarat. 
They closely resemble the Many&rs. 

MIRS> Nobles or Mirasis, Landlords, also called Langhds or 
singere, Dholie or drum-players, and Dorns after the tribe of that name, 
are found all over Gujarat, KAthiawAr, Cutch, PAlanpur and Mahi- 
k&ntLa. At the census of 1901 they numbered 3,624 including 1,867 
males and 1,757 females. They were originally of two classes, one 
descendants of Gujarat BhAte or bards, the other from northern India 
partly of BhAt descent and partly connected with the Dorns. They 
marry only among themselves. Some own land, and in the rainy 
season many work, as cultivators. In the fair season the men move 



about either alone or m twos or threes, begging, singing and telling 
tales, both Hindu and Musalman, and playing on the drum, the 
fiddle, the guitar and the tambourine. The women stay at home 
and under the name of Domnis or Langhis, at marriage aDd other 
leasts, attend at Muhammadan houses and play and sing before the 
women. The Mirs are zealous followers ol Dada Mian, an Ahmedabad 
bayad, paying him yearly Re. 1 head-money or forty pounds (one man) 

of wheat. They are a well-managed community with the Savad as 
their head. 

MIRDHAS, originally spies, are found in very small numbers in 
north Gujarat. They are said to be of part-foreign part-Rajput 
origin. Under the Gujarat Sultans they served as spies. They are 
now employed as messengers and constables. 

MOLESALAMS, found chiefly in Broach and in the Rewa Kantha, 
are half converts to Islam made from among Rajputs, chieflv in the 
reign of Mahmud Begada (A.D. 1459-1513). The Molesalam Thakors 
ot Amod and Kerwada in Broach claim descent from J&dav Rajputs 
who were converted by Mahmud Begada in A.D. 1486. 

Molesalam Thakors and chiefs, while employing Kazis, Sayads and 
l.laulavis, maintain the descendants of their old Brahman family 
priests and support their Bhats and Charans, whom the rich engage 
to wile away their leisure hours by reciting poetry, and the poor to 
serve as priests at marriages. A Molesalfim will marry his daughter 
to a Sayad, a Shaikh, a Mughal or Babi, but not, as a rule, to a Musal¬ 
man of the lower order. The son of a chief may get a Rajput 
girl in marriage. But other Molesaldms marry either among their 
own people or the poorer classes of Musalmans. Molesalams dine 
with other Musalmans, but except that they sometimes take flesh, 
they eat and drink like Hindus. 

MUSA SUHAGS, followers of Musa with the married woman’s 
areas are to be found singly all over Gujarat. Their patron saint Musa, 
who lived at the close of the fifteenth century, according to one 
account, dressed in woman’s clothes as a symbol that he was 
devoted to god as a wife to her husband. According to another 
account, Musa was so pressed and worried by the crowd that to hide 
himself he used to go about dressed as a woman. In momory of their 
leader s disguise most of the beggars of this order, though they do 
not shave the beard, dress like married women in a red scarf duyatta. 
a gown and trousers. They also put on bracelets, bell-anklets and 
other ornaments. They go singly, blessing the people without music 
or other show. As the dress and vow of colibacy are disliked, the Musa 



SuhAgs gain few disciples, and as they have no children their numbers 
are falling. 

NAGARJIS or NAKARCHIS, Kettle Drummers, are found in 
small numbers in SatAra and Bijapur. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community under an elective headman or 
chaudliari. They are employed both by Hindus and Musalmans at 
marriages, and on festive occasions at local temples and the shrines 
of MusalmAn saints. Some have taken to tillage. Though in name 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, they have strong Hindu leanings, keeping 
Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, and worshipping Hindu gods. They 
respect and obey the Kazi and employ him to register their marriages. 

NAGORIS, numbering 1,408, including 695 males and 713 females, 
were recorded at the Census of 1901 in Palanpur, Mahikantha and 
Kathiawar, but they are also found in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Bhav- 
nagar, Baroda and Broach. They derive their name from Nagor 
in Malwa, their original home. In P&lanpur they call themselves 
Khans from having given up their original occupation of cart-driving 
and taken to that of arms. They appear to be recruited from many 
classes from their surnames such as Kazi, Mughal and Shaikh. They 
marry only among themselves, and form a separate community with 
a union and a headman chosen by the people. They are Sunnis in 
name, but as a class the men are not religious. Most of them are 
cart-drivers. Before railway times they brought goods and people 
from Malwa to Ahmedabad. Now they go only short distances. The 
women work as labourers Bind sell milk. 

NAIKWARIS are found in large numbers in NAsik, Khandesh 
and Akmednagar, and thinly scattered over the other Deccan districts. 
They are said to be Maratha Kunbis whose forefathers were converted 
to Islam by Tipu’s father Hyder Naik, from whom they take their 
name. After the fall of Seringapatam they passed north as soldiers 
of fortune under the Peshw&s, and many of them settled at Nasik. 
NAikwAris are generally soldiers, messengers, and constables, and a 
few are husbandmen. In Ahmednagar and Poona, some of them 
find employment with bankers as watchmen. Some are Sunnis and 
some who live in outlying parts keep many Hindu customs, caUing 
a BrAhman as wetl as a Mulla to their weddings. A few are WAhAbis. 
They have a well organized community with their most intelligent 
and respected member as the head. 

NAKSHBANDS, Mark-makers, belong to the law-abiding 
bdsharra order of beggars. They are found in small numbers all over 
GujarAt. They are followers of a saint named KhAjah Baha-ud-din 
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Nakshband. Holding in tlieir band a stout-wicked flaming unshaded 
brass lamp, which neither rain nor wind can put out, they move about 
singly chanting their saint’s praises. The Nakshband reverence for 
fire is said to be a trace of the attempted revival of Magi at element 
worship in Persia and Tartary about A. D. 946 (II. 383), the period 
of Shiah ascendancy at the court of the Khalifahs of Baghdad during 
the supremacy of the Persian house of Buwaih or the Bowides. Child¬ 
ren are fond of the Nakshband, and go out in numbers to give him 
money. In return, as his name shows, he marks them on the brow 
with oil from his lamp. Nakshbands are Sunnis in religion, and as 
they live only in ones and twos they have little organization. 

NALBANDS, or Farriers, are found in small numbers all over 
Gujar&t, the Deccan and Karnatak. They are of mixed Hindu origin, 
converted by Aurangzeb, and call themselves Shaikhs. They make 
their living as farriers, messengers and servants. They shoe horses 
and bullocks. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
general classes of Musalm&ns. They obey the Kazi and through him 
settle social disputes. They are Sunnis of the Ilanafi school, but are 
not religious or careful to say their prayers. 

NAVAYATS, or Shipmen, numbering 1,273 (1901), including 548 
males and 725 females, are found only in the Kauara district. They 
are also known as Sauddgars or traders. They are said to represent 
Persian merchants who, in the seventh and eighth centuries, left their 
home on account of the persecutions of the fierce governor Hajaj-bin- 
Usaf, and came and settled on the Malabar and Kanara coasts. They 
marry only among themselves and form a separate community, but 
have no special organization nor headman. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are very religious and careful to say their prayers. 
They deal in piece-goods and were foirmesly well-to-do. They .suffered 
heavily during the 1876—1887 famine when some of them were forced 
to give up trade and take to husbandry. 

PANJNIGARS, or Cotton-thread Starchers, are found all over 
Gujarat and in Sholapur. They have a division named Hir Panjnigars 
Silk Starchers, with whom they intermarry. Sunnis in name, they are 
not a religous class. They marry only among themselves and h ive a 
well-managed union with a headman. 

PIRZADAS are a class of Sayads found in N&sik only. They are 
descended from the saint Sayad Sh&h Muhammad S«ldik Sarmast 
Husaini, who, about the close of the tenth century of the Hijra (A. D. 
1568), came from Medina, and having travelled over a greater pari; 
of Western India, settled at N&sik. Many of them are landholders, 
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Some deal in hay, grain or fuel, some are municipal contractors, and 
some are money-lenders. They are Sunnis in faith and do not form 
a separate community. 

RAFAIS, that is, exalted, also called Faceslashers Munhphodds or 
M.unhchirds, occur in considerable numbers over the whole of Gujarat. 
They are a class of the lawless besharra order of beggars. They are 
followers of Sayad Alim ad Kabir. Holding in the right hand a twelve- 
inch iron spike called gurz , sharp-pointed and having near the top 
many small iron chains, the beggar rattles the chains, and, if people 
are slow in giving him money, strikes at his cheek or eye with the 
sharp iron point and seems to cause no wound. They beg in the name 
of God, and are very persistent and troublesome. They are Sunnis 
in religion. 

RAFUGARS, or Cloth Darners, are converts of mixed Hindu origin 
and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzeb. They have no special 
class organization nor any headman except the regular K4zi, who acts 
both as marriage registrar and as judge in settling social disputes. 
They are Sunnis of the JTanafi school and are said to be careful to 
say their prayers. Besides darners many are soldiers, constables 
and servants. 

RASULSHAHIS, followers of the Prophet, also called Mast&ns 
or Madmen, are found in small numbers all over Gujarat. They are 
Sunnis of the lawless besharra order, without wives or settled homes. 
They carry a large wooden club and beg for money to pay for drink. 
They are very dissipated and troublesome. They are a very small 
body with a religious head but no organised community. 

RATHORS, converts from the Rathor tribe of Rajputs numbering 
221 (1901), including 119 males and 102 females, were recorded only 
in Mahi KAntha, but are to be found in small numbers in different 
parts of north of Gujarat. They are Sunnis in name, but are not 
religious, neither learning the Kuxan nor saying their prayers. A few 
of them have Swdminar&yan pictures in their houses and reverence 
them. Their ceremonies are in many respects Hindu. At marriages 
the larger landlords keep to the Rajput custom of sending a sword to 
the bride’s house and bringing her back for the ceremony to the bride¬ 
groom’s village. When the bride is a Hindu, both Brahman and 
Musalman ceremonies are preformed. At deaths the women wail and 
beat the breast. Except that they marry only among Rajputs and 
Kolia, either Hindu or Musalman, they do not form a separate 
community and have no headman. They earn their living as 
landlords, peasant and messengers. 
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SAIKALGARS, Sikalgars, or Sikligars. that is, Armourers, num¬ 
bering 1,95/ (1901), including 1,075 males and 882 females, are found 
in small numbers all over the Deccan and Karnatak. They are said 
to represent Hindu Ghi sack's and Lohars converted during the time of 
Aurangzeb. They marry either among themselves or with Manyars, 
Atars and Patvegars. They have a headman, called Mukadam in 
some places and Mehtar in others, who has power to fine any one who 
breaks their caste rules. They are Smuiis of the Hanafi school in 
name only. They eschew beef, offer vows 'to Hindu gods, and keep 
Hindu festivals. They employ the Kazi to register their marriages, 
but do not show him much respect. They furbish and polish weapons 
and tools and make razors, knives, pack needles, carpenters’ tools, and 
all sorts ol cutlery. 

iSALTANGARS, Saltankars or Tanners, are found in small num¬ 
bers in Poona and Sholapur. They are said to be descended from 
Hindus of the Chambhar and Mochi castes, and trace their conversion 
to Aurangzeb. They marry among themselves only, and have a well- 
managed union under a headman chosen from the oldest and richest 
members of the community. Though Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
they seldom say their prayers, and have strong Hindu leanings, 
eschewing beef, offering vows to Hindu gods, and keeping Hindu 
festivals. They respect and obey the K&zi, but their purely Musal¬ 
man custom is circumcision. They buy sheep and goat skins from 
butchers, tan them and sell them to shoemakers. Their trade has 
lately .suffered much owing to the competition of Mehmans and Labhes 
from Bombay and Madras. 

SARBANS, or Camel Drivers represent converts of several Hindu 
castes, notably Rajputs. The demand for camel drivers having ceased, 
they have taken to new pursuits, some earning their living as servants 
and messengers and others as husbandmen. They marry either 
among themselves or with any of the ordinary Musalmans. They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not religious. Some eschew 
beet and worship Hindu gods. They obey and respect the Kazi in 
all matters. 

SHAIKHDAS or Shaikhs, found chiefly in Broach and 
Ahmedabad, are one of the classes of devotees who worship at the shrine 
of Bala Muhammad Shah, one of the minor Pirana saints. In their 
ways they differ little from the Mafia Kanbis. They bury their dead, 
but except for this observance and for their name, their customs arc 
Hindu. jThey are not circumcised, and do not eat with Musalm&ns, 
but wear forehead marks tibia and many of them belong to the sect 



of the Swaminarayans. At the time of marriage both a Musalm&n 
and a Hindu priest attend. The Musalman ceremony is performed 
by a Fakir, and the Hindu rite of chori or altar-worship by a Brahman. 


SIPAHIS, soldiers, numbering 18,175 (1901), including 9,303 males 
and 8,872 females, were recorded only in Kathiawar, but are found in 
considerable numbers in all parts of Gujarat. They seem to be of 
mixed origin, partly descendants of immigrants and partly of Rajput 
converts, as their surnames Chohan, Rathor and Parmar show. They 
marry with other Musalmans, but have a union and a headman. They 
are husbandmen and labourers, and are employed in Government 
service as soldiers, constables and messengers. Sunnis in faith, some 
of them know the Kuran, say their prayers and pay respect to a 
spiritual guide. 

SOLANKIS, converts from the Solanki tribe of Rajputs, are found 
in small numbers in different parts of north Gujarat. They intermarry 
with the Rathors and other converted Rajputs, and do not differ from 
them in religion and customs. 

TAIS, Silk Weavers, numbering 4,787 (1901), including 2,258 males 
and 2,529 females, are found in all parts of Gujar&t. They claim to 
take their name from Tai, a city between Turkey and Arabia, and to 
have been taught weaving and sewing by the Prophet Idris. They 
claim descent from Hatim ol Tdi, the famous Arab hero, who flourished 
immediately before the birth of the Prophet and whose name is 
proverbial for generosity in Arabia. In Gujar&t they are a mixed class, 
some of them foreigners, who seem to have come from Sind about a 
thousand years ago, and others are converted Gujarat Hindus. 
They marry among themselves and form a separate union with a head¬ 
man of their own. Except in Bulsar, where some families do business 
as bankers and money-lenders, all weave cotton ropes and turbans. 
They are Sunnis in faith, and, especially in Ahmedabad and Surat, 
are a religious class, going to the mosque five times a day. 

WARRAKS, or Paper-makers, are found in small numbers in 
Ahmednagar. They are a branch of Shaikhs, and marry with any of 
the regular classes of Musalmans. Most of them are servants and 
messengers. 

MUSA SUHAG.—See under Minor Musahn&n Castes. 

MUSKIN MALLAVA.- A sub-division of Mallavas. 


MUSTIGAR.— A synonym for Khetri. 
MUWALLAD. —A sub-division of Sidis. 
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MY ASA. —A synonym for Jas Berad. 

NADAP. —A synonym for Musalm&n Pinjari. 
NABE. —A sab-division of M&ngs. 

NADIA. —A sab-division of Maclihis and Kh&lpas. 
NABIG. —Kanarese term for Hajam or barber. 


NABORS, numbering 6,005 (1901), including 3,394 males and Name and 
2,611 females, are found in the Kumta, Ankola and Hon4var tdlukds ongin * 
of the Kanara district. Little is known regarding their origin, and 
the derivation given in the Bombay Gazetteer for their name, viz., 

, nddu, a village, throws no light on it. There is a tradition in the caste 
that their ancestors came from Cochin to escape the persecution of the 
Mopl&s, about four centuries ago. 


The caste consists of two endogenous divisions: (1) Torke Nadors, Endo- 
(2) Uppa Nddors. The former consider themselves socially superior to 
the latter, from whom, however they do not differ in appearance, 
speech, food, dress or character. It seems probable that the division 
in the caste occurred owing to the Uppu Mdors at one time manu¬ 
facturing salt (uppu = salt) and thus falling below the rest of the 
caste, who were cultivators. 


The caste contains 
bulis :— 


the following exogamous divisions or Exoga- 

moiifl 

divisions. 


1 . 

Ajjana bali 

. Ajja = fruit of the upas tree (antiaris 
toxicaria). 

2 . 

Ane bali 

. . Ane = the elephant. 

3. 

Chendi bali 

.. Chendi = a tree ( Cerbera odollam). 

4 . 

Ganga bali 

,. Ganga = the river Gangavah. 

5. 

Hole bali 

.. Hole = a field (?) 

6. 

Homie bali 

.. Honne = a tree (Pterocarpus marsu- 
jriuni ). 

7 . 

N4g bali 

.. N&gchampa = a tree (Mesmferrea). 

8. 

Salyan bali 

.. Saler = a porcupine. 

9. 

Shetti bali 

.. Shetti = a fish. 

10 . 

Shige bali 

.. Shige = a tree (Acacia concinna). 

11 . 

Shire bah 

.. Shire = a tree ( Gyandropsi* pent* 

phylla). 

12 . 

Tolana bah 

., Tola = a wolf. 


! 
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The bali is traced through females—an indication of a former 
system of polyandry now extinct. Members of each bali refrain from 
injuring, and show reverence to, the tree or animal from which it takes 
its name. Thus the members of the Nag bali will not wear the flowers 
of the Nagchampa (Mesua ferred) in their hair, and those of the Ane 
bali worship the elephant with offerings of cocoanuts. 

The Nadors closely resemble the Halvakki Vakkals in .their 
costume, speech, daily life, and style of living. Outsiders are not 
admitted into this caste. 

Girls are married from the age of five to twelve ; boys from ten and 
upwards. Sexual license before marriage is not allowed. Polygamy 
is permitted if the first wife is barren, quarrelsome, or suffering from 
an incurable disease. Polyandry is unknown. The offer of marriage 
comes from the boy’s father. When a match is settled, the betrothal 
ceremony, known as huga mudisamdu (from hu, flower, and mudi- 
savadu , decorating) is performed, in which the boy’s father accompanied 
by relations and friends visits the girl’s house, taking sweetmeats and 
flowers, decorates the girl ' with the flowers, and gives her the sweet¬ 
meats. The party is then treated to a feast by the girl’s father. If 
the girl’s father is poor, the boy’s father pays him from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 
for the marriage expenses. The day for the marriage is fixed by the 
caste priest, a Havig Brahman. On the marriage day, a few T hours 
before the marriage takes place, a ceremony known as valemuhurta 
is performed, when split black gram is taken to the girl’s house by the 
boy’s party and ground in a grinding mill by the bride and other women. 
The party then return home and start for the girl’s house with the 
bridegroom. They are received midway by the girl’s party. When 
the whole party reach the girl’s house the bride is brought out and 
seated opposite the bridegroom, a cloth is held between them, marriage 
verses are repeated, and grains of sacred rice are thrown on the couple— 
this being the essential portion of the ceremony. On the second day 
the bridegroom returns to Ins house with the bride, and on the third 
day they go again to the girl’s father’s house. The festivities end on 
the fourth day when the ceremony of teralalgi is performed. This 
consists in the boy’s party taking to the girl’s house a tali , i-C-> a plate 
with Rs. 20, rice grains, a cocoanut, flowers and a burning lamp. 
These things are presented to the girl. If the girl’s father is poor he 
retains the Rs. 20, if well-to-do, he returns the amount to the boy’s 
father. The girl is then handed over. 

The re-marriage iff widows is permitted, but is not much in vogue. 
A widow cannot marry her late husband’s younger orelder brother or 
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a member of his belli. A widow marriage can be celebrated at any 
time during the year. It takes place always at night and no priest is 
present. Married women on the boy’s side are present. The widow’s 
new husband has to present her with a robe and nose-ring, the putting 
on of which completes the ceremony. A bachelor is not allowed 
to marry a widow. 

A husband may divorce his wife on the ground of her misconduct. 

A wife may leave her husband, but she is not allowed to marrv in his 
lifetime. A woman guilty of adultery is turned out of the caste. 

The Hindu law of inheritance is followed. 

Nadors are Hindus. Their family god is Venkatrama of Tirupati, Religion, 
to whom they perform pilgrimages. They observe almost all the 
Hindu holidays. Their religious teacher is the head of the . monas¬ 
tery at Shringeri. They worship Golibir, Shantapa, Kengal, the 
Shaktis, and other village gods. The tufas, piped and the Indian fig 
tree are also worshipped. The plough and weapons are worshipped on 
the Dasara day. Every year when the rainy season sets in, and when¬ 
ever an epidemic breaks out, cocks and goats are offered to the Shaktis. 

A portion of the offerings is received by the officiating priests, who are 
Kumbhars, and the remainder is eaten by the offerers. The priest* of 
the caste are Havig Brahmans. 

The dead are burnt. Children having no teeth and persons dying Death 
of small-pox are buried with head to the north. The bones and ashes ccre_ . 
are thrown into a river or carried to Gokarn and thrown into the sea. 

If a man meets a violent death and his corpse is not found, an image of 
grass is made and burnt in his name. The mourning for the burnt 
lasts for twelve days and for the buried forty-five days. For one year 
after death a shrdddha is performed every month, and after that once a 
year. 

N&dors are agriculturists. Many are occupancy ray ate and pay 
assessment to Government on their own holdings. Some are tenants 
of superior holders. Some are landless day labourers. A few have 
taken to Government service. 

The caste has an organization similar to that of the Halvakki 
Vakkals for the settlement of caste questions. 

They eat goats, fowl and fish only. They do not drink liquor. Pood. 
They eat from the hands of Br&hmans only. The highest- well-known 
caste who eat with them is the Halvakki Vakkal caste. 

NAG.— A sub-division of Dev&ngs. 


r 



NAGAR. —A sub-division of Br&hmans and Vanias. 

NAGARI. —A synonym for Shaiva Gurav ; a sub-division of Bh&ts, 

NAGARIA. —A sub-divisioi of V&niha. 

NAGARJI.-— See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

NAGARKAR. —A sub-division of Gavlis. 

NAGHORI. —A synonym for Nagori; a sub-division of Didu 
V&ni&s. 

NAGLIK. —A sub-division of Shimpis and Ling&yats. 

NAGORI. —A sub-division of Vdnias ; see also under Minor Musal- 
mdn castes. 

NAGOSHI. —A sub-division of Bobor&s. 

NAGRI. —A synonym for Ndgori Vania. 

NAHAL. —A sub-division of Bliils. 

NAIDUS, (l) numbering 767 (1901), including 395 males and 372 
females, are found in small numbers in Poona and Belgaum. They 
are immigrants from Madras. Most of them are writers. 

NAIK. —A title applied to Rdmoshis, Berads, KumbMrs, etc.; 
also used by Brahman and other high caste bankers in the Deccan and 
Kam4tak. A synonym for Devli and N&ikda. 

Name and NAIKDAS, numbering 59,161 (1901), including 29,322 males and 
origin. 29,839 females, are found chiefly in the Panch Mahals, in Surat district, 
and the Rewa Kantha and Surat Agencies. They are also known as 
Naiks. The name ‘ Naikda ’ or ‘ Little Naik ’ is probably due to 
their being considered inferior to the Broach Talabadas, who were 
formerly known as Naiks. Of their origin as a separate class two 
stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to the Musal- 
m&n nobles and merchants of CMmp&ner who took to the woods when 
on the fall of that city (A.D. 1550—1573) their employment was lost. A 
second account states that they are descended from an escort sent 
into western Gujardt by the Raja of Chdmpdner. There seems 
little doubt that they were largely employed in CMmpSner in some 
menial capacity. In 1818, when they first came under British 
rule, the Naikdas had the worst possible name for savage cruelty. 
In 1826 they were said to “ exceed the Bhils in their predatory and 
lawless habits, in their cruelty, blood thirstinese, and life of independ¬ 
ence, and in the total disregard of all the customs and usages of social 

(1) Coates and Tribes of Southern India, Vol V, p. 138. 
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life their chief used to organize forays and engage Sind is and 
Makr&nis to help them. Numbers of cattle were collected and 
kept in the hills until ransomed. The proceeds of the raid were then 
distributed among all who had taken part in it. In 1838 their depre¬ 
dations became so daring that a force had to be sent against them. 

For some years they were more orderly ; but in 1854 they were still a 
savage and predatory class, living in the most remote and impervious 
forests. In 1857 certain Gujarat mutineers tried to raise them to 
revolt. The attempt was to some extent successful but was delayed 
til! too late to cause much mischief. In 1868 they were stirred up to 
rebellion by one of their holy men or bfiagals. Since then the tribe 
has remained quiet. The habits of all are not settled. Some wander 
from one .place to another in search of employment during the fair 
weather. In the rainy season they settle down and perform agricul¬ 
tural labour. Their dwelliug is a hut, the frame of rough timber, 
the walls of reeds and bamboo generally plastered with cowdung 
and clay, the roof peaked and thatched with grass and dried teak 
or palm leaves. Among the Naikdas authority is centred in four chiefs, 

Of these, one resides at Sivrajpur in Halol, a second at Gondola in 
the Chota Udaipur State, a third at Sagtala in the Baria State, and a 
fourth at Poili in the hills above Dandiapura under Jambughoda. 
According to the Bombay Gazetteer these men could between them raise 
the whole tribe of Naikdas at a moment’s notice. Naikdas are 
degraded Kolis. They are undoubtedly of a primitive stock, much 
mixed from various sources. They admit persons of higher castes, 
such as Kolis, Bhils, etc., into their caste. The convert has to treat the 
the Naikdas to liquor. The Naikdas profess not to marry with 
any other caste. But if a Koli woman lives with a Naikda, or a 
a Koli with a Naikda woman, the couple can be admitted into the 
Naikda caste. 

There are no strictly endogamous or exogamous divisions of the Divisions, 
caste. The commonest surnames among them are Damara, Tadwala, 

An&sa, B&mna, Rathwa, and Dhanka. Damra, Rqthwa and Dhanka 
Naikdas seem to be partly Bhil. Marriages are performed when the 
two parties are removed from the common ancestor from two to 
seven generations. TheD&mra, Rathwa, Pattia, and Banina divisions 
consider themselves superior to the other Naikdas and usually refrain 
from intermarrying. If a member of one of these divisions marries 
a girl from the remaining Naikdas, he is fined from ten to twelve 
rupees, and has to treat his caste-men to liquor. The B&mnas possess 
*ro divisions, namely, UjwAlia (bright) and Audharia (dark) BAmnas, 
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of which the latter division is inferior to the former. An Ujwalia 
B&mna may marry a girl from the Andharia division, but a girl of 
the Ujw&lia division may not be married to a boy of the inferior 
or Andharia stock, under penalty of a fine if this rule is infringed. 
Marriage with a mother’s sister’s son, father’s sister’s son, and 
maternal uncle’s son is not allowed. Marriage with wife’s sister is 
allowed. Two brothers may marry two sisters. 

Boys and girls are married between fifteen and twenty-five. 
In many cases they do not perform any marriage ceremony. If a 
girl reaches the age of sixteen and her parents have not betrothed her, 
she may go and live with any man she chooses, and if he agrees to 
pay her parents seventeen rupees, no objection is raised. If a girl 
commits sexual indiscretions with a man of her caste before marriage, 
the girl is married to the man involved. In this connection a very 
strange custom prevails. If the man involved declines to marry the 
girl, some four or five respectable persons of the caste are summoned, 
the man takes the girl on his lap in their presence, and repeats the word 
£ mother ’ seven times. The male culprit is then suckled by the girl, 
and is allowed to regard her as his mother. He is then fined five or 
seven rupees and is released from the obligation to marry her. If a 
girl commits sexual indiscretions with a man of a lower caste, she is 
turned out of her caste. Polygamy is permitted. Marrying several 
wives is considered to be a source of honour and importance, and 
consequently# Naikda in good circumstances marries from two or 
four, or sometimes seven, wives. Polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. Before a 
marriage is settled, the bride and the bridegroom are given the 
option of choosing each other. Four or five persons of the caste act 
as mediators in the settlement of marriage. They are given liquor 
for their services. The boy’s father pays to the girl’s father from 
ten to thirty rupees. He uses this sum in treating his guests to 
liquor and to defray the marriage costs. Some, instead of paying 
money, give a kalshi (a measure of corn) or sixteen maunds of grain. 
Four or five persons of the caste fix the marriage day. Marriages 
are celebrated on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, or Fridays. 
Naikdas do not count their week days in the usual fashion. They 
have peculiar marks, such as the Jiajpimiofiot (the market day at 
Rajpur), the Gujrinohat (the market day at Guji), Cfmidanohal 
and so forth, for the days of the week. The ceremony of marriage 
is conducted by two old men, one from each family, who for the time 
are called priests or pujdris , or by a person having knowledge o* 
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ghosts and goblins, and who can avert evil influences, who is styled 
Badro. The bride and bridegroom are termed among them ladi 
and lada respectively. On reaching the bride’s village, the wedding 
party eat cakes which they bring with them. The bridegroom goes 
to the bride’s home in a procession. A toran or bough is prepared 
with raw thread and mango leaves, and leaves of the aso tree (Saraca 
indica) are applied to it. The bridegroom while entering has to 
pull off a mango leaf carefully between his two fingers, namely, the 
middle and the fore-finger, without breaking the thread. If he is 
unable to do so he is beaten, and he is only honoured if he succeed 
in pulling off the leaf. Then the mother of the bride receives the 
bridegroom, and he is led into the marriage booth. The bride is 
then brought from the house. A woman takes the bride on her 
shoulder and a man the bridegroom, and dancing is commenced to the 
sound of drums. After this, the bride and bridegroom are seated face 
to face in a square or chori. Fire is kindled, and the couple are asked 
to take four rounds. The bride and bridegroom feed each otherfive 
times with kansdr or some kind of sweetmeat or rice. These are 
the binding portions of the ceremony. They then worship Ganpati 
and sprinkle red powder over the image and the marriage is o\ ei. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son, father’s sister’s son, or maternal uncle’s son. 
She may marry the younger brother or any other relative of hei 
deceased husband, except his older brother. A widow remarriage is 
brought about either by the parents of the widow or by the widow 
herself. When a remarriage is brought about by the parents of a 
widow, they take from the bridegroom five to ten rupees. Sometimes 
a w r idow remarriage ceremony is not observed at all. A 
widow may go to live in the house of any man whom she selects. 
But in such cases the widow is said to have entered the house of 
a man”—a status less recognized than widow remarriage. 
Widow remarriage is performed among the Naikdas who live in the 
vicinity of big cities on Tuesdays and Sundays. Those who live 
in forest tracts perform it on any day. At the time of remarriage, 
four or five men known as wise men are present. The widow is given 
new clothes to wear. The widow and her new husband sit together 
and a lamp of clarified butter is lighted. The couple sprinkle water 
mixed with red powder over it and tie marriage thread? to the wrists 
of each other. This is the binding portion of the ceremory. In 
some parts a wise man of the tribe places the hand of the widow m 
that of her new husband, and the ceremony is over. 'Hie husband 
then takes her away with him. Widow remarriage is performed at 
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night, for it is the common belief that if a widow is married in the 
day time the village will be burnt. 

Both husband and wife can ask for a divorce. The husband 
divorces his wife in the case of infidelity on her part. When a woman 
“ enters the house ” of another man and lives with him, the original 
husband gets a refund of the marriage expenses. A husband and wife, 
in the presence of two men of the caste, tell each other that they have 
become separated. The wife tears off a piece of her garment, throw¬ 
ing it on the husband’s body, and the husband tears off a small piece 
of his garment and throws it on his wife’s body. This act of divorce 
is known as clihula chheda lcarva. A woman divorced for adultery 
with a man of her caste or with a man of a higher caste is allowed to 
marry a second time. Her marriage is conducted in the form of a 
widow remarriage. A woman divorced for adultery with a man of 
a lower caste is turned out of her caste. 

Naikdas follow the Hindu law of inheritance, and are animistic 
in religion. They have a preference for the worship of goddesses and 
adore Kalika, Ambamita and Mahakali. They sometimes pour 
oil over Hanumdn. Though they are not allowed to enter her temple, 
they worship the Mata or mother, on Pawagad hill, and at other local 
fairs their objects of worship are spirits and ghosts. They respect 
the tiger and swear by its name. They think that if they swear 
falsely they would at once be killed by the tiger. They worship the 
Shami (Prosopis Spicigera) tree and their bows and arrows. On the 
Kalichodas day in Ashicin (October-November) they make offerings to 
goddesses. Their leading holidays are Holi in February-March, 
Alchairi in April-May, Divdso in August-Septemoer, and Divdli 
in October. They worship their dead ancestors, in whose 
honour they fix teak posts in the ground, roughly hacking them 
at the top into somethirg like a human face. These art 
termed khakis. Offerings to them are made on 
Kalichodas day in Ashwin (October-November). They show no 
respect for the Muhammadan religion, and neither worship nor make 
offerings at Muhammadan shrines. When cholera and small-pox 
are raging they worship M&ta and Kakabalia. Naikdas show no 
respect for Brahmans, and care little for Brahmanic rites, fasts, or 
feasts. A common local belief is that they hold the killing of a 
Br&hman to be an act of merit. Referring to the feast on the 
thirteenth day after death thoir proverb says, “ By the death of one 
lilvani or brow-mark tildk wearer, a hundred are fed. ” 

They burn their dead usually at a place about four miles from 
their village. Children under two years of age are buried. The ashes 
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and bones are either thrown into a river or left if there is no river near. 

When life is extinct, the corpse, wrapped in cloth, is laid on a bamboo 
bier and carried by men of the tribe, or taken in a cart, to the 
burning ground (sivdi). When the pyre is ready, it is kindled by 
the deceased’s nearest male relation. Nine days after the burning of 
the body, the nearest relations go to the burning place and collect the 
ashes into a heap, and on the heap place an earthen jar full of water. 

On their return home the relations of the deceased shave their heads 
and faces. On the same day the person who lighted the funeral pyre 
cooks rice or panic kodra at his house. He lays the cooked grain on a 
plate made of four leaves of the khakhra (Bulea frondosa) tree, pours a 
little butter over it and sets fire to it. Some more of the grain, placed 
on five leaf plates, is sprinkled with butter and given to five children to 
eat. On the twelfth day the family of the deceased prepare rice or 
panic kodra, and pulse, with, if they can afford it, a little butter, and 
invite those who were at the funeral, or if they are rich enough, 
the whole village. The guests do not all meet. They come w T hen they 
like, and, receiving their share of the food, either eat it on the spot 
or take it with them to their homes. They perform no memorial or 
shraddha ceremonies. 

The Naikdas are labourers and w r ood cutters. Only a few own Oocupa. 
bullocks and ploughs and till fixed fields. Most are content with rough tlon * 
hillside tillage, burning brushwood to sow coarse grain among the ashes. 
Besides cultivating, they are employed in picking the flowers and berries 
of the mahua tree, some medicinal roots and barks, and in collecting 
gum, lac, leaves for cigarette making, honey and wax. As wood cutters 
they are either hired by forest officers or by large landholders, or them¬ 
selves cut timber and take it to market for sale. Tn almost every part 
of their work their w r omen help them ; and they seldom leave the 
district in search of employment. 

Except the ass, crow" and snake, they eat any kind of flesh, Food- 
including the flesh of the cow r , large black ants, squirrels, monkeys 
whom they jokingly call tree sheep, and even dead animals. They 
are much given to mahua spirit, and at their festivals drink to excess. 

Bhils drink water at the hands of Naikdas. No higher caste will eat 
at the hands of this caste. From the Bombay Gazetteer it appears 
that the Naikdas eat with Musalm&ns, and that a Naikda guilty of 
taking his meals with a Dhed, Cham&r or Bhangia would be 
readmitted into his caste by giving a dinner to his chstemen* 
•They therefore rank very little above the impure castes. They show 
little ign of progress. 
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NAIKIN. —A synonym for Bhavin. 

NAIKLOK. —A synonym for Ramoshi. 

NAIKMAKKALU.— A sub-division of Berads, 

NAIKWADI. —A synonym for Berad. 

NAIKWARI.— See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

NAKARCHI. —A synonym for Nagdrji. 

NAKHVA. —A title applied to the sea-faring Kolis of Thdna. 
NAKSHBAND.— See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

NAKSHE. —A sub-division of Kattais. 

NAKUL. —A sub-division of Devangs. 

NALBAND.— See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

NAMADA.-^A sub-division of Raddis and Uppdrs. 

NAMAL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NAMDASE. —A sub-division of Holayds. 

NAMDEV. —A sub-division of Shimpis. 

NANA. —A sub-division of Chodhras. 

NANDIKOLA. —A sub-division of Jangams. 

NANDIWALES, a class of wandering beggars, numbering 218 
(1901), including 105 males and 113 females, were recorded at Ahmed- 
nagar, Khdndesh, Poona and Satdra. They take their name from 
Nandi a bull, as they beg from house to house taking with them bulls 
dressed in smart cloths with fringes of jingling bells and bell necklaces 

NANDODRA. —A synonym for Nandora. 

NANDORA. —A sub-division of Brdhmans and Vanias. 
NANDRAINA. —A synonym for Nandrana. 

NANDRANA.— A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

NANDVANA.—A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

NAPAL.— A sub-division of Brahmans. 

NAPIT. — A synonym for Nhavi. 

NARBHARI.— A sub-division of Kachhis. 

NARDA. — A sub-division of Dublds. 

NARDIK. —A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

NARODA —A caste of cultivators in Cutch. 

NARSINGPURA.— A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

NARSIPURA.— A sub-division of Vanids ; a synonym for 
Narsingpura. 

NARVANKAR.—A sub-division of Gaud Sarasvat Brdhmans. 
NATS, numbering 584 (1901)- including 279 males and 305 
females, are found chiefly in Gnjarat. They are a wanlering tribe 
of tumblers and acrobats from Mdrwdr. They are Hindus and 
worship Metri Mata. They allow widow marriage and bury the : W 



NATH. —A synonym for Bharthari and Jogi. 

NATRAVALA. —A sub-division of Brahma Kshatris. 

NAVA. —A sub-division of Shrigaud Brahmans. 

NAVABHAI. — A sub-division of Ods. 

NAVAYAT. — See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

NAVE MARATHA.— A synonym for Urap Agri. 

NAYEPS, numbering 65 (1901), including 44 males and 21 
females, are found in small numbers only in Kanara. They are 
immigrants from Madras. They are mostly husbandmen. 

NEGAR. — A synonym for Devang. 

NEHRE. — A sub-division of Kolis. 

NEKAR. — A synonym for Devang. 

NEMA. — A sub-division of V&nias. 

NEMADI. — A sub-divison of Baris. 

NESAK. — A sub-division of Ahirs. 

NETRAGARA. —A sub-division of Modus. 

NEVE. —A sub-division of Vanis. 

NEYAKAR. —A synonym for Jad. 

NHAVIS or HAJAMS, the barber caste of the Presidency, num¬ 
bering 224,761 (1901), including 115,338 males, and 109,423 females, 
are found in all parts of the Presidency. The religious distribution 
is (1901) :— 

Hindu .. .. . . 188,086 

Lingayat ... .. .. 24,621 

Musalman .. . . .. 12,054 

Nhavis are also known as Nadigs, Variks, Kshauraks, Napits Name and 
Karagirs, Sanmukhs, Valands, GMijos, Matkos, Kelasis Mhalis and ongm ’ 
Vavdichaskis. The name Hajam is in use all over the Presidency 
except in Kanard. Nadig is the Kanarese term for a Nliavi or barber. 

Nhavi is the corrupted form of the Sanskrit Napit a barber, and is in 
use all over the Presidency except in Gujarat. Hajam is derived from 
the Arabic hajam to cup. The name \ arik, which means time-keeper, 
is in use only in Sholapur. Kshaurak, derived from the Sanskrit 
kshaura shaving, and Kelasi are names by which the caste is known 
in Kanara. The name Sanmukh is met with only in Sdtara. Ndpit 
is the Sanskrit term for a barber. The term Karagir means an 
artisan, and thus the Nhavis are addressed by the lower' castes of the 
Deccan out of respect for them. The remaining names are in use in 
the Gujarat districts and States. The term VAland is derived from 
vdl hair, Gaijo from glia a wound, from the barber’s occupation of 
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healing wounds, and Matko from an earthen pot matlcu on which 
barber boys are taught to shave. Of the origin of the name Vavdi- 
chaski or well-movers, the story is that a company of barbers held 
a picnic outside their town. They stopped near a well or vdvdi, and 
after the picnic they found that the water made such excellent bhang 
or hemp-liquor, that they determined to carry off the well, so, 
binding one of their turbans round the parapet, they pulled at it 
till the fumes of the liquor passed away. 

The Nhavis of the Deccan state that the founder of the caste was 
the serpent Shesha who encircled Shiva’s neck and was told to take 
human form at the time of the thread ceremony of the god Brahma. 
For this reason they hold themselves superior to Brahmans and other 
castes, even to the god Vishnu. They say it was not Brahma who 
created the universe, but Shiva, for, before the creation of the universe, 
Shiva and the serpent Shesha were in existence. Some, playing upon 
their name, say that they are born from Mahadev’s navel or nabhi. 
The Gujarat Hajams claim to be the descendants of Kshat-riyas who, 
during Parshuram’s persecution, assumed disguises, and changed the 
sword for the lancet and the art of killing for that of healing. 



The above traditions are obviously an attempt on the part of 
the caste to raise themselves in the social scale. In the Deccan, at 
least, this attempt was hardly necessary, since the names, surnames, 
social organization, religion and customs of the Maratha Nhavis are 
identical with those of the Marathds. In some place*, even to this day, 
among the higher Mardtha families, Nhavis are required to serve water 
at dinners, and in Ndsik and Khandesh, they are also employed 
as cooks. These facts seem to suggest that the Maratlids and the 
Maratha Nhavis originally belonged to one tribe ; and indeed there is 
much evidence to suggest that many similar functional castes in the 
Deccan were originally Mardthds. (Sec MABATHA.) 

The hereditary occupation of the Nhdvi is shaving, hair-dressing 
and nail-paring. He is an indispensable member of the village commu¬ 
nity, and formerly enjoyed indm or rent-free lands for his services. 
Village barbers are not paid in cash, but in grain at harvest time. 
Their services are required at many social and religious functions such 
as hair-cutting, marriage, death, etc. At DivdU the barber rubs 
his patron’s body with oil and holds a mirror to his face, and is 
rewarded with money or a bodieecloth. In Gujarat, among Rajputs 
and Kunbis, the Hajdrn m the go-between in marriage arrangements, 
and among most Hindus he carries to the father the news of the 
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birth of a male child. Among Central Gujarat Patiddrs, the burden 
of the arrangements both at weddings and at funerals falls on the 
Hajam. Among Musalmans of the Bohora community, he invites 
the guests to public feasts. He is also a torch-bearer, and, in well- 
to-do families, often serves as a house servant, sweeping the house, 
preparing the beds, cleaning and lighting lamps, escorting the men and 
women of the family, and shampooiug his master. Some are also 
employed as phards or lamp-lighters in the Courts of Native Chiefs 
and in British Courts of justice. The Dholis or drumbeaters in 
Gujarat, who at marriages beat drums from three to eight days at 
the house of the bride and bridegroom, who walk before the bride¬ 
groom in the marriage procession, and who by the sound of their drums 
proclaim the joining of the hands of the bride and bridegroom, are 
barbers of the Mataka class. In Kaira, the Dholis are Ravalids by 
caste, and in the Rewa Kdntha, Dhdnkds or Bhils. In addition to the 
functions mentioned above, the barber practices surgery, opening boils 
and abscesses, and bleeds by applying leeches. 


Some women of the Masuria or Matko Hajams in Surat and the 
Panch Mahdls shave widows and young boys. Some serve as servants 
in Kunbi and Rajput families. Most of the Hajam women, both 
Mardtha and Gujarati, act as midwives. 

All the Gujardt Hajams bear torches. In the Deccan, the 
Khandesh Hajams only are torch-bearers, and they are on that 
account considered degraded. Many of the Mardtha Hajams are 
musicians, and play at weddings and on other festive occasions. On 
the occasion of marriages Nhavis are as a rule umbrella-bearers. 

In most large Kathiawar towns, nearly every caste has its own 
barber. Even in Zanzibar and Arabia the Kdthidwar merchants are 
careful to provide themselves with barbers from their native country. 
In other parts of the province, the barber has generally fixed customers 
of different castes. Except in Cambay, where they are called parekhs 
or shopmen, few barbers have regular shops. 

Mardtha Nhavis do not shave Buruds, Jingars and other degraded 
Hindus, Europeans, Native Christians and Musalmans. The Junari 
Nhavis have no such scruples, and they are therefore lowered in 
social estimation. 

The Nhavis of the Bombay Presidency have three territorial 
divisions, who have nothing in common except their occupation. 
Besides these there are also found Telaugi Nlidvis, Madrdsi Nhdvis, 
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Marwari Nhdvis, and Pardeshi Nhdvis, who are immigrants from 
other provinces. 

MARATHA NHAVIS have two territorial divisions, Marathas 
or those living in the Deccan, and Konkanis or those living in the 
Konkan. These divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. In 
the Thana district, where members of both divisions are found, the 
Konkanis consider themselves superior and do not eat from the 
Marathas, who eat food cooked by the Konkanis. 

The Marathas have the following divisions 

1. Gangatirkar or Godavari, i.e ., those living on the banks of 
the Goddvari. 


2. Ghatis or those living on the Sahyadri Ghats. 

3. Junari or Pardeshi, or Nhavis from Junnar in the Poona 

district. 


4. Kunbis or cultivators. 

5. Khandeshi or those living in Khandesh, also called Mashdlji 

from their occupation of bearing mashals or torches. 

G. Vaideshi or Nhavis from Vai in Satdra. 

7. Vajantri or musicians. 

* 8. Yelindr. 

Of these divisions Kunbis and Ghatis eat together, but none 
intermarry. The Vaideshis stand highest in the social scale, and the 
Junaris the lowest, because they have no scruples against shaving 
Europeans, Musalmans, Jingars, etc. 


The Maratha Nhavis resemble the Marathas in dress, food, 
speech, social organization, religion and customs ; so much so that 
their kuls and devaks also are identical. In former days the Nhavi 
used to attend every feast at Kunbis’, Malis’ and Mardthds’ houses, 
and pour water on the hands of the guests, both when they began and 
when they ended eating. In some places, he also served the food. 
Besides this, he also accompanied married girls when they first went 
to their husbands’ houses. This custom has now almost died out; but 
in Nasik and Khdndesh, Maratha Nhavis are still found preparing and 
serving food in high caste Mardtha families. 

KONKANI NHA VIS have two divisions, Proper and Shindes or 
bastards. In the Ratnagiri district, the Shindes can be purified and 
allowed to dine in the same row with the Nhdvis Proper, such members 
being known as Panfoi-pavan kelele Nhdvis, ?.e., Nhdvis purified for 
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dinner purposes only. In the southern part of liatnagiri and in 
the Sdvantvadi State, there is a third division who circumcise, 
and on that account are considered inferior and called Bandes or 
illegitimates. 

The Konkani Nhavis have Maratha surnames similar to their 
brethren in the Deccan, and like them their exogamous divisions 
are based on devaks, marriages being prohibited between members 
having the same devak. The devaks discovered so far are as 


follows 



Name of hil. 

Devak. 

1 . 

Bagkar 

.. Pdnkanis (Reed-mace). 

2. 

Bhagvat 

.. Panchpalvi. 

3. 

Bide 

. . Mango and the axe. 

4. 

Chavdn 

.. Gulvel (Tinospora cordifolia). 

5. 

Gaikvud 

.. Leaves of the sag (teak), umbar 
(Ficus glomerata), mango, 

jdmbhul (Eugenia jambolana), 
pipal (Ficus religiosa). 

6. 

Jadhav 

.. Pdnkanis (Reed-mace). 

7. 

Kadam 

Kalamb (Anthocephalus cadamba) 

8. 

Korde 

.. Panchpalvi. 

9. 

Ldd 

.. Umbar (Ficus glomerata). 

10. 

Pavdr 

.. Sword-blade. 

11. 

Rdut 

. Horse and umbar (Ficus glo¬ 
merata). 

12. 

Shinde 

.. Vein (bamboo). 

13. 

Vdgh 

.. Sun-flower. 

14. 

Vaghchavare 

Pdnchpalvi . 


In the Sdvantvadi State, the devaks commonly found are the 
Kalamb, Umbar (Ficus glomerata), Vad (banyan tree), mango, Phanas 
(the jack tree) and Pipa 1 . These devaks are totemistic as the objects 
representing them are not touched, cut, or otherwise used. They are 
worshipped at the time of marriage. The devak is put in a new win¬ 
nowing-fan or on a piece of new cloth strewn with rice, and is installed 
near the house gods, where a lamp is kept burning till the end of the 

marriage. 
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The Konkani Nhavis do not differ from Bhandaris in their reli¬ 
gious and social customs. Their widow remarriage ceremony, which 
differs in some particulars from that of the Bhand&ris, is as follows :— 


If the widow’s father is poor, her intended husband has to pay him 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 to defray the expenses of the marriage. This pay¬ 
ment is called vida. If the widow’s father is well-to-do, he not only 
does not receive the vida, but on the contrary pays some money to 
the widow’s intended husband. A sum of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 is paid to 
the caste panch who sanction the marriage. The bridegroom goes 
to the bride’s father’s house at night, accompanied by a Ghadi, 
a Raul, a Kasar, a Mahar, the caste panch and two or more widows. 
There is no music. He presents the widow with a robe, a bodice, a 
lucky necklace, some ornaments and three black silk tassels. Dressed 
in these the widow comes out and the pair are seated side by side on 
two low wooden stools. Next, three widows perform the shensa cere¬ 
mony, i.e., apply rice grains to the widow’s forehead. A plantain leaf 
is then placed in front of the pair, it is strewn with rice grains, a metal 
drinking water-pot filled with milk or cocoanut fluid is set thereon, and 
a mango twig is put into the water-pot. This is called Ghat. It is 
worshipped with an offering of a cocoanut, new bangles are put on the 
widow’s wrist by the Kdsdr, and red powder is applied to her forehead 
by one of the widows present. The shensa ceremony is again per¬ 
formed, the bridegroom takes off his turban and puts it on his knee, 
and a widow applies red powder and rice grains to the knee. One of 
the widows then fills the lap of the bride, which is the binding portion 
of the ceremony. Next, a feast of cock’s flesh is given to the castemen 
assembled. 

On the same night before daybreak, the widow’s new husband with 
his wife and party start for home, the wife holding a cock under her 
arm. At the same time a casteman leaves for the widow’s deceased 
husband’s house taking with him a cocoanut, some fruit, rice grains, 
and Re. 1. When he reaches there, he places these things either in 
the house or in the courtyard unseen by anybody. When the proces¬ 
sion of the remarried couple reaches the boundary of the widow’s 
village, the cock under the widow’s arm is immolated and a cocoanut 
is broken. The body of the cock and the cocoanut are given to a 
virakti (worshipper of a village deity). Next, another cock is placed 
under the widow’s arm and the procession proceeds on its way. When 
they reach the boundary of the bridegroom’s village, another cocoanut 
is broken and the cock under the widow’s arm is killed by a virakti , 
and the head of the cock together wi$h a hair from the widow’s head 
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and a bit of her robe are buried under a rock. The body of the cock 
is taken away and eaten by the virakli, who is also paid some money 
for his services by the bridegroom. All these efforts are directed to 
preventing the spirit of the widow’s deceased husband from troubling 
the second husband. When the party reach home, a jar filled with 
water is placed on the threshold of the door. The widow takes it on 
her head and enters the house, thus ending the ceremony. 

KHANDESH NHAVIS have two divisions, Ahirs and Tayades 
who eat together but do not intermarry. They do not differ in their 
.religious and social customs from other Khandesh castes of similar 
standing, except that the Ahirs have a totemistic social organization, 
some of the totems being as follows : — 



Name of kul. 

Totem. 

1. 

Baviskar 

.. Gliondhan (Cordia Rothii). 

2. 

Borsa 

.. Nim (Melia azadirachta). 

3. 

Chitle 

.. Shami (Prosopis spicigera). 

4, 

Nikumbli .. 

.. Nim (Melia azadirachta). 

5. 

Phulpagar .. 

.. Pachna (Capparis grandis). 

6. 

Sonnis 

.. Nim (Melia azadirachta). 

7. 

Thakare 

.. Halad (turmeric). 


KANARA NHAVIS or Kelasis have the following exogamous 
divisions:— 

Name of Division. Family god. 

1. Amdallikar .. .. Bantdev. 

2. Belekerikar .. .. Bantdev. 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same division. 

Children of brothers and sisters cannot marry, but a brother’s daughter 
can be given to a sister’s son, or a sister’s daughter to a brother’s son. 
In the latter case, a double chain is given to the bride as she has to 
return to the family from which her mother came. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Widow 
remarriage is allowed, but seldom practised. Divorce is not allowed. 
Marriage is generally infant, the ceremonies being of the standard type. 
The essential portion is the mutual garlanding of the bride and bride¬ 
groom. The Kanara Kelasis worship village and Brahman gods and 
keep all local holidays. Their family god is Venkatarama of Tiru- 
puti. They have strong faith in soothsaying and witchcraft. Their 
priests are Havig Brahmans and their religious teacher is the head of 
the Kekkar monastery in Honavar. The well-to-do burn their dead 
and the poor bury. Their staple food is rice, nuji and fish, but they eat 
flesh except beef and pork and drink liqttor. 
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GUJARAT HAJAMS have five main divisions as follows 

1. Babars or Marvadis 4. Malu 

2. Bhatias 5. Matko or Masurias 

3. Limbachias 

Of these divisions the Limbachias rank highest. They allow 
Bhatia Hajams to smoke out of their pipes. But they will not eat 
with any other division. None of the divisions intermarry, nor do they 
eat together except that all will eat food cooked by a Limbachia. The 
Limbachias claim descent from a band of Rajputs who after some 
defeat fled for protection to their goddess Limach in Patan. The 
goddess saved their life ; and in acknowledgment they took her name. 

Gujarat Hajams perform no ceremony on the day of a birth. On 
the sixth day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped, and among the Surat 
Masurias, along with rice and red powder, a razor is laid before the 
goddess. In the family of a Palanpur Limbachia, when four or five 
girls are to be married, the marriage day is fixed after consulting the 
horoscope of the oldest girl, and the other girls are married on the day 
found lucky in her case. With this exception the marriage customs 
of Hajams do not differ from those of Kanbis. Divorce and widow 
marriage are allowed. The levirate is permitted. By religion 
they are Bijpanthis, Kabirpanthis, Ramanandis, Shaivas, Vallabhach- 
dris, and in the Panch Mahals, some are followers of Kuberdas. Some 
of them worship in their houses the images of Ganpati, Hanuman, 
Krishna, Mahadev and Ram. They keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. In the Panch Mahals, besides observing the regular Hindu 
holidays, they fast on the second of every Hindu month and do not 
eat till they have worshipped the new-moon. They visit the ordinary 
places of Hindu pilgrimage. The Limbachias are careful to visit the 
shrine of their goddess Limach in Patan. They believe in witchcraft, 
sorcery, the evil eye and the ordinary omens. Their priests belong 
to many divisions of Brahmans, Audich, Borsadia, Modh, Rayakval, 
and Shrigaud who, though they officiate at their ceremonies, think it 
rather disgraceful to be called barber’s priests or Hajamgors. The dead 
are burnt. In some parts of Kathiawdr, while taking the dead body 
to the burning ground, five men bathe and put on the Brahmanic 
thread. Of the five, four carry the dead body and the fifth the earthen 
vessel with live coal. In other parts of the province, the mode of 
carrying the dead body is the same as among Kanbis. Some Hajams, 
on the twelfth day after a death, raise a pile of six or twelve earthen 
jars near the house of the deceased, and wrap a cotton thread round 
them. The potter is called and unrolls the thread, cuts it in pieces. 



and takes the jars. Among other Hajams, on the night of the twelfth 
day, the chief mourner worships the stars by throwing into the sky 
flowers dipped in sandal wood dust. With this difference the death 
ceremonies are the same as among Kanbis. Except the Masurias of 
South Gujarat who eat goat’s flesh and drink liquor, Hajams eat the 
ordinary food grains. 

Though Limbachia Hajams allow Bhatia Hajams to smoke out 
of their pipes, high caste Hindus will not, at least in Central Gujarat, 
drink water brought by a Bhatia Hajdjn. Socially Hajams have a low 
position, though they do not shave people of the unclean classes. They 
eat food cooked by high caste Hindus and by Kanbis ; but except the 
Matkos they do not eat food cooked by Kolis or others below them in 
rank. Neither Limbachia nor Bhatia Hajdms eat food cooked by 
Cutch Bhdtids because Bhdtias formerly ate fish. On the other hand, 
some of the unclean classes do not eat food cooked even by Limbachias. 

NIHIR. —A sub-division of Vdrlis. 

NILARIS are known also as Rangaris and Nilgars. The word Name and 
‘ Nildri ’ is occasionally transposed into * Nirdli ’ and means an indigo or 'S"’- 
dyer. In 1901 the Nildri caste, excluding Musalmdn Nildris, who are 
dealt with separately, numbered 16,151, including 8,269 males and 
7,882 females, of which total only 368 were returned as Nilgars, or 
Kanarese Nildris, who are Lingdyats. The figures for the Nilgars 
are vitiated, however, by the fact that many Nilgars may have 
been included in ‘ Lingdyats unspecified ’, while a few may have 
been wrongly included under Nildri. The caste is found scattered 
throughout Khdndesh, the Deccan, and Southern Mardtha Country. 

Nearly one-third are residents of Khdndesh, and it seems possible 
that the original Nildris were immigrants from the north. It would 
appear, at any rate, that the Nilgars or Kanarese section, who are 
Lingdyats, have penetrated the Southern Mardtha Country from tho 
Mardtha speaking districts, for they are still divided into exogamous 
divisions bearing the names of some of those in the parent 
stock, thus:— 


Exog&ruoas divisions 

Expgflmous divisi 

-of Niliris. 

of Nilgars. 

Misal 

Misal 

Mehetar 

Mehetar 

Chitrakar 

Chitrakar 

Kadge 

Kadar 

Kalaskar 

Kharnar 

Kadarkai 

Mohal 

Nakil 

Yengi 
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The Nilaris claim to have once been Kshatris, a caste of dyers in 
Northern India. The caste tradition relates that their ancestors, who 
were twin brothers, on being pursued by Parashuram, hid in a temple 
belonging to the goddess Ambabai and sought the goddess protec¬ 
tion. The goddess gave one brother a piece of thread and a needle, 
and the other a paint which she spat at him and told the one to sew and 
the other to dye. Meanwhile Parashuram begged the goddess to make 
over to him the two Kshatris, but she denied all knowledge of them, 
and Parashuram went back disappointed. From that time the sew er 
became a Shimpi and the dyer a Rangari. From this story it would 
appear that the Shimpis and Nilaris were originally closely connected, 
and it is not improbable that they gradually differentiated as their 
numbers increased. Traces of their once belonging to the same caste 
remain in the Nilaris of Kolhapur, who are stated to belong to the 
Shimpi caste, and do not differ from the Shimpis in religious and 
social customs. The caste also style themselves Namdev, after the 
fashion of the Shimpis. According to another account, the tradi¬ 
tional founder of the caste was Prakash, who was the son of a Kukut 
mother and an Ahir father. There is probably a large Ahir element in 
the Khandesh Nilaris. In appearance and customs they resemble 
Maratha Kunbis. 

Divisions. There are two main endogamous divisions of the caste : Hindu and 
Lingayat, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Of these the 
Hindu Nilaris have a division of Kadu Nilari for those who ha.ve 
lost caste on account of infringing caste rules. They will eat with 
these, but not marry. The exogamous sub-divisions are identical with 
surnames. The common surnames are Lokhande, Patange, Phutane, 
B&gare, Bhumkar, Kadarkar, Kalaskar, Nakil, Misal, Pataskar, 
Bagade, Basme, Nadari, Kuntke, and Pingre. They have also gotras 
but these appear to be a recent innovation, as they do not stand in the 
way of intermarriages. The names of these gotras are Kashyap, 
Gangawa and Vashishtha. Persons bearing the same surname cannot 
intermarry. Sameness of devak is also a bar to intermarriage. Every 
section has a separate devak. The chief devaks are the beam of a 
pair of scales, weaving implements, and the paneJipalvi. 

MarrS A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or 

’ mother’s sister’s daughter. He may marry his mother’s brother’s 
daughter. A man may marry two sisters and two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Polygamy is allowed and practiced, but polyandry is 
unknown. Girls are generally married from five to twelve, and in the 
case of poor people, even after puberty. Boys are married up to the 
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age of twenty-five. Maidens committing sexual indiscretions are 
excommunicated. The offer of marriage comes from either side. 

The marriage ceremonies of Nilaris resemble those of the Maratha 
Kunbis in all derails. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marrv 
her father’s sister’s, mothers’ sister’s, or mother’s brother’s son, or a 
member of her late husband’s section. A widow remarriage 
celebrated at night in an isolated place beyond the village bounda 
The service is conducted by a Brahman priest or a Jangam. " 
widow is seated on a low wooden stool; her new husband on a bullot 
pack-saddle. The hems of the pan’* garments are tied 
a knot, and a lucky necklace is fastened round the widow’s i 
which completes the ceremony. The reii, arr j ec j p,^ r are 
allowed to enter the village for two days ^ter the ma 
Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, he it mar 
a shami bush. Divorce is allowed if the husband a i w g e 
agree, or the wife’s conduct is bad. The party who wai •| le 
has to pay the marriage expenses incurred by the 
divorced woman can marry again by the widow remarrn, 
the cause of divorce be not adultery on her part, for which 
she is excommunicated. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheriu 

Nilaris are Hindus of the Sm&rt sect. Some are followers of the 
Vdrkari sect. They worship all the Hindu gods and goddesses and 
observe all the Hindu holidays. Their family deities are Bahiroba ol 
Sonari in Ahmednagar, Bhavani of Tuljdpur in the Nizam’s country, 
K&lkddevi of Ahmednagar, and Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona. They 
make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Gokarn and Benares. 

They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, umd lucky and unlucky days, 
and consult oracles. Their guru or spiritual i^a-i ier j s a man 0 f their 
own caste, who is called Nagndth. Their priests * re Deshasth 
Brahmans. The widow remarriage ceremony is sometimes co«,p lc t e d 
by a Jangam. The death ceremonies are conducted by the caste eldei & . 

The dead are either burnt or buried. At burial the corpse is Death 
seated with face to the east. The body is carried either slung in a cloth , a 
or on a bier. The death ceremonies of Nilaris resemble those of the 
Mardtha Kunbis. They mourn ten days and feast caste fellows on 
the thirteenth. The shrdddha and mahalaya are performed for the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is dyeing cloth and yarn. 

Many of them also weave robes and shoulder cloths. Their business is 
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brisk in the foil season. Those who dye ate specially busy dun ug 

S Hindu and Musalmin festivals. A few own lands. 

They cat ash and the desk of goats, sheep, harvs, deer, and 

domestic fowls, and dnnk liq chiefly in Belgaum, 

The Nilgars or tagay .™ ^th. CWntry. Their 

'■■harwir. Bijdpnr, and the South Tll .. y Me „ 0 i,-P..,iic),am 5 f,li 
ad-quarters are ,n Indi mi^ re s em ble the Paneh- 
lg 4,ats entitled to imd cust o m s. Their religious 

nil Lingaya s ^ t snidgeri in KolMpur. Theyeatfrom 

Mdis, Kombhars, and Kudvat- 
Uks and Kosb , < , oinmencemenfc 0 f this article, they appear 

o ^ of ^ Marat ha speaking Nildris who have penetrated 
"and adopted nmgayatisra. 

LGAR.— " s y rion y m * or Nilan. 

_A sub-division of Jads. 

;H GURAV.—A synonym for Shaiva Gurav. 

.—A synonym for Nema. 

/SALE.—A sub-division of Mahdrs. 


NIRALI.—A synonym for Nilari. 

NIRDHI.—A sub-division of Bhils. 

NIR MALLAVA.— A sub-division of Mallavas. 

ODS, VADDAS or BELDARS, numbering 94,096 (1901), includ¬ 
ing 48,090 males and 46,006 females, are found all over the Presidency 
including Sind, the bulk of the tribe being residents of the Karndtak. 
Of this number 97 were shown as Musalmdns in the census of 1901. 
The name of the tribe is also spelt Odde, Wodde, Wadddr, Vadar, and 
Orh and appears r.o be in some way connected with Od-desh or Orissa. 
The'trite is found in large numbers throughout India, their occupa¬ 
tion being working in earth and stone. The term Od or Vadda ia 
commonly said to be derived from the Kanarese oddu to join from the 
occupation of joining stones in building. The term Belddr is derived 
from the Persian bel a pickaxe. 

o-stn. The Ods claim a Kshatriya origin, and state that they are des¬ 

cendants of Bhagirath, son of Sagar. According to the Eds Mala' 11 
Sidhrdj sent for a number of Ods from Mdlwa to dig the Sahasraling 
lake at Patan. He fell in love with one of their number Jasma, and 
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wished to take her to his palace. She declined, and endeavoured to 
make her escape. He pursued her and, in overtaking her, slew several 
of the Ods. Jasma, in committing suicide, cursed the king, and dec¬ 
lared that his lake should never hold water. The curse was removed 
by the sacrifice of Mayo, a Dheda. Jasma further declared at the 
time of her suicide that no Od woman should thereafter be good- 
looking, and warned her race against ever oiling the hair or anointing 
the eyes. It may be admitted that an Od woman is not comely, and 
that she strictly avoids the use of oil and collyrium; but this can 
scarcely be taken as a confirmation’' of the tradition related above. 

According to another account, the first ancestors of the Ods were 
two brothers by name Jasalo and Kasalo who lived in Marwar. They 
are said to have migrated into Gujarat in the time of the king Sidhr&j 
Jesing. At that time the Jasdan prince had two daughters, one of 
whom, Jehman, the prince gave in marriage to Kasalo. She became 
a sati . Of the ninety-nine tanks dug in the time of that prince, those 
dug through the agency of Jehman produced a gold brick for every 
cubit hand of earth taken out. These gold bricks were given to 
Jehman, who fed the labourers from the proceeds. These labourers 
became the Od tribe. These traditions regarding their origin, with 
slight variations, are current all over India except in the south, their 
original home. The stories seem to have been invented to give the 
tribe a better status than they would have been entitled to as immi¬ 
grants from Dravidian countries ; but it is quite possible that some 
admixture with local outcastes has occurred in the case of the northern 
sections. The skill of Ods in earth work and masonry has led to a 
demand for their labour in all parts of India. The divisions still 
found in both the Deccan and Kamatak of Gadi or Bhandi, Maimu 
or Mati, and Kalu or Dagad, clearly show the movement of the tribe 
from the south northwards, the more northern section being described 
as Pardeshi. The Bhoja or Uru Vaddas may possibly have settled 
in villages in the days of the Bhoja dynasty, and thus preserved the 
name of the Bhoja dynasty of the Deccan. \ 

In the course of its migrations the tribe appears to have been 
recruited from members of many other castes. Tho Ods of Kanara 
still admit members from higher castes such as Lingayats, Kurubs, 
Kammars, etc. If the applicant for admission be a male, his head 
and mustaches are shaved, the tip of his tongue is branded with a burn¬ 
ing stick of the nim tree (Melia azadirachta) and he is required to 
put on a new dress and to drink the lirth or holy water of a Jangam, 
In the case of a female, the same initiation is required except the 
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shaving, but in addition, she is stripped of her bodice and the glass 
bangles are removed from her right wrist. This ceremony obtains 
amongst the Bhandi Ods only. Amongst the Mannu Ods and Kalu 
Ods the same ceremony is performed, with the difference that the tip 
of the tongue is branded with red-hot gold and the tirth used is that 
of the family god. Amongst the Uru Ods, the candidate for admis¬ 
sion is shaved and seated in a small hut. The hut is then set on fire 
and the neophyte makes a hurried escape. The burning of the hut 
is presumably intended to represent the completion of the candidate’s 
former existence as member of another caste. He is then given the 
tirth to drink. The same ceremony is performed in the case of females, 
except that they are not shaved and that they are stripped of their 
bodices. 

There are four main territorial groups of the Bombay Ods as 
follows :— 

1. Maratha and Kanarese. 3. Sind. 

2. Gujar&ti. 4. Pardeshi. 

Pardeshis are Ods who have travelled to the north. The remain¬ 
ing three groups differ much in their religious and social customs. 

MARATHA and KANARESE ODS form the bulk of the tribe 
in this Presidency, are dark, tall and regular-featured, with high noses, 
thin lips and long necks. The dress of the men consists of breeches, 
a headscarf, a shouldercloth, and sometimes a jacket. They wear 
sandals and forbid shoes so strictly that any member wearing shoes 
is put out of caste and is not allowed to rejoin. Their women wear 
the robe, but not the bodice. Men wear brass ear and finger-rings, 
and women brass ear and nose-rings and necklaces. They wear glass 
bangles only on their left wrists and do not wear flowers in their hair 
or mark their brows with red powder. 

Mar&tha and Kanarese Ods speak Telugu at home. They also speak 
a broken Marathi and Kanarese in the Mar&thi and Kanarese speak¬ 
ing districts respectively. The names in common use among men are 
Gidda, Hanma, Naga, Tima, B&lya, Rama, Shetya, Parshya, Bashya, 
B&bu, Chima, Hanmant, Piraji and Topaji and among women, Bayaja, 
Chaodi, Durgava, Ilanmakka, Hulgava, Ndgamma, Ramakka, 
Sataya, Shetti, Timi, Vasari, Yama and Yelli. 

Maratha and Kanarese Ods have four endogamous divisions as 
follows :— 

Maratha. Kanarese. 

1. Bhoja or Uru. 1. Bhoja or Uru. 

2. Mdti. 2. Mannu ( = Mati). 
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Maratha. 


Kanarese. 


3. Dagad or Pdthrat. 3. Kalu ( = Dagad). 

4. Gada, Jat or Janti. 4. Bhandi ( = Gada) or Bail. 

All these divisions are found in Mysore and are noticed by Mr. 
Rice. (1) 


Blioja or Uru Ods take their name from the Bhoja dynasty of 
the Deccan, and the Kanarese Uru a village. They are found only 
in the Karndtak. They make and sell charcoal and cement. Mati 
and Mannu Ods take their names respectively from the Marathi Mati 
and Kanarese Mannu, meaning earth. They are so called because they 
work in earth. The terms Dagad and Kailu mean a stone. Dagad Ods 
are stone workers. Bhandi Ods derive their name from the Kanarese 
Bhandi a cart, the synonym Bail meaning a bullock. Their Mardthi 
name Gada means a cart. They are cart-drivers. They also make 
Juntis, or stone handmills for grinding corn, in the Maratha districts, 
which has led them to be called Janti Ods. Bhoja Ods do not 
intermarry or interdine with the other divisions. The other three 
divisions eat together, but do not intermarry. 


Kanarese Ods have exogamous divisions known as bedagus , the 
chief of which are as follows :— 


Aldkuntlor. 

Kidtanor. 

Rdpdnor. 

Bantanglor. 

Kunchdpor. 

Sdtdlor. 

Bayamatkor. 

Naidplor. 

Uppatalor. 

Dandaglor. 

Palldpor. 

Vallapor. 

Dyaranglor. 

Pitlor. 


In the Deccan their exogamous sub-divisions are identical with 

surnames. The commonest surnames are as 

follows:— 

Alkute. 

Gunjdl. 

Pavdr. 

Chaugule. 

Jddhav. 

Pitekar. 

Chavdn. 

Ktismand. 

Sheldr. 

Dandavat. 

Mahdrnavare. 

Shelavade. 

Dukare. 

Madage. 

Shinde. 

Dhotre. 

Mandkar. 

Thorat. 

Gdikvdd. 

Mohite. 


Many of these 

are common Mardtha surnamos. 

Marriages are 

prohibited between persons having the same sur- 

name or bedagu . A member of the tribe may marry his father's sister's 

or mother’s brother's daughter. A man may 

marry two sisters and 


(1) Mysore., Vol. I., p. 337. 
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brothers may marry sisters. If a maiden is seduced by a casteman, 
be is compelled to marry her. If a girl commits sexual indiscretions 
with a man of a lower caste, or if she has a child by him, she is turned 
out of the caste. If the offence is committed with a member of a 
higher caste, she is allowed to remain in the caste, and may marry 
by the widow remarriage ritual. Polygamy is allowed and practised. 
As the Od women are useful workers, well-to-do Ods have two to eight 
wives whom they buy from people of their own caste. Polyandry is 
unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a bride-price of from Rs. 5 to Rs. 32 to the girl’s father. The day 
for the marriage is fixed by the headman of the tribe or by the boy s 
father in consultation with a Brdhman. As a rule Od marriages take 
place at sunset on Thursdays, Sundays or Mondays provided these are 
not full or new moon days. The service is conducted by the caste 
elders. It is to be noted that, in the marriages of Ods, music, turmeric, 
the mangalsuira or lucky necklace and the bashing or marriage coronet 
are not used in most places. 

The marriage ceremonies of Ods vary in some details in different 
localities. They may be described as follows 

In Ahmednagar, a blanket tent is pitched at the house of the girl s 
father. The day before the marriage the girl’s father with some caste- 
men goes to the boy’s house, and brings him and his party to his house. 
They°halt in the tent. The family gods are worshipped, and the boy s 
brow is marked, once with sandal-wood paste and five times with 
turmeric. The girl’s brow is similarly marked, and the pair are bathed 
in warm water by married unwidowed women of the girl’s house. The 
bridegroom is dressed and seated in the tent, and the bride goes into the 
house. Next the bridegroom steps into the house and returns to the 
tent leading the bride by the hand. The couple stand facing the cast, 
married unwidowed women sing lucky marriage songs, redden* 
grains of rice are thrown over the pair by all assembled and they are 
seated on a blanket side by side. Next, the pair bow ^fore the family 
gods and elders and a feast takes place. On the second or third ly a 
ceremony known as phal is performed, in which the pair pour milk five 
times over each other’s hands (the dkire ceremony), and play hide and 
seek with betelnuts. Relations present the pair with articles of dress, 
and the bridegroom presents the bride with a suit of clothes and 
ornaments. A caste feast with meat and liquor ends the ceremony. 

In Poona, marriage booths are erected at the houses of both the 
boy and the girl. A branch of the wnbar (Ficus glomerata) is tied to one 



of the posts and worshipped by the karvali or the sister either of the 
bride or the bridegroom. Kankans or marriage wristlets are tied to 
the wrists of the boy and the girl at their houses, the boy is rubbed with 
turmeric paste, and a portion of the paste is sent with music to be 
rubbed on the girl. Next, the bridegroom is taken in procession to the 
temple of Maruti in the girl’s village. From Maruti’s temple his 
brother is sent to the bride’s and brings back a suit of clothes for the 
bridegroom. The boy is then brought to the bride’s booth, a piece of 
bread is waved round him and thrown, away in order to propitiate the 
evil spirits. The bridegroom passes into the booth. The rest of the 
ceremony resembles that performed by the Ods of Almiednagar, with 
this difference that copper coins are waved round the bride and bride¬ 
groom after grains of rice have been thrown over their heads, and the 
kankans on each other’s wrists are untied by the bride and bridegroom 
befoft the latter returns to his house with his bride. In some parts of 
the DecJftP? they have a devak which consists of a mango or umbar 
(Ficus glom rata ) ancl is fixed to the pillars of the marriage booth. A 
piece of clotu containing a little red rice, a packet of betelnuts and 
leaves, a turm“ ric root > and shami (Prosopis spicigera) leaves, are 
added as part of th- e devak. 

In Belgaum at the time of marriage, the bride and bridegroom are 
seated on a blan' n ^ ront the girl’s house, and two pieces of tur¬ 
meric root with )i ete l leaves are wrapped in a cloth and tied to the right 

wrist of both »ln W aml the 8 irl - The 8 irl wears a § lass ban 8 le on 
her left wrist dQ d the boy ties a black bead necklace round her neck 

^ of white thread. Friends and relations throw rice on their 
heads, and they are husband and wife. On the next day they are thrice 
rubbed with turmeric and the marriage ceremony is over. 

In Dharwar and Bijapuf, the turmeric-rubbing ceremony takes 
place on the day before the marriage. In Dharwar, on the same day, 
the bride and bridegroom are made to sleep at nightfall in a blanket 
booth with a girl of eight or nine years old lying between them. In 
Bij&pur, on their way to the bridegroom’s, after the marriage has been 
performed, the pair call at the houses of five Ods and bow to the heads 
of the families, each of whom drops from five to ten copper coins into 
the laps of the bride and bridegroom. 

In Kanara, the betrothal known as hirer ilia, takes place on 
the morning of the marriage day. It is followed by a ceremony 
called airdni. Five unwidowed women, each taking an eartheu jar, 
go to a w r ell or tank. An image is made in the name of the Ganges, 
and worshipped. Next, each of the women ties a kanhan (a packet 
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of betel leaves) to the jar taken by her, and one to her right wrist. 
The jars are then filled with water and taken to the girl’s house, where 
two pals (blanket tents) are erected, one for the males and the other 
for the females. One of these jars is placed in the men’s pal, one in 
the women’s pal, and the other three are put near the household gods. 
A turmeric root fastened to a woollen thread is kept hanging in each of 
the jars in the pals. The bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tur¬ 
meric paste in their respective pals. Next comes the hahgamb ceremony, 
in which a wooden post, to which are tied leaves of the umbar (Ficus 
glomerata) and the nim (Melia azadirachta) is planted in the ground ; 
and two persons, taking the boy and the girl on their shoulders, walk 
five times round the post. Next, the girl stands in front of the post and 
the boy fastens a lucky necklace round her neck. This is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. A feast to the caste people terminates 
the marriage. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cay 1U) t marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s son, or a membe. 0 f her late 
husband’s section. She may marry her maternal u ac j e ’ s 80 n. A 
widow remarriage can take place in the dark fortnight 0 f any month 
except Ashadh, Bliddrapad and Paush. In Kanara, j 8 celebrated 
only on a Thursday or Sunday. The ceremony consists either in 
tying the pair’s garments together, or in filling the Widow’s lap after 
she has put on new clothes presented by her new hus) )allc p The faces 
of the remarried pair should not be seen for three ( i a y 8 after the 
marriage. In some places, a bachelor is not allowe-i f 0 marry a 
widow. In others, he can do so after he has married a rue tree 

Divorce is allowed if the husband and wife do not agree or the 
wife’s conduct is bad. A divorced woman may marry again by the 
widow remarriage form. A woman taken in adultery with a casteman 
or a member of a higher caste is allowed to remain in the caste if she 
pay a fine or give a dinner to the castepeople. If the offence is com¬ 
mitted with a member of a lower caste, she is excommunicated. The 
caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Maratha and Kanarese Ods belong to the Hindu religion. Those 
in Kanara are followers of the Yaisbnava sect. They worship all 
Brdhmanic gods. Their family deities are Venkatrama of Giri or 
Tirupati in North Arcot, Narsoba, Mah&deva, Maruti, Janai, Satvai, 
Murgava, Ndgamma and Yellamma. They are specially devoted to Ven¬ 
katrama, in whose honour they hold a feast every third or fourth year. 
On lucky days a stone image of Venkatrama is carried in procession 
from the village and set on the edge of a pond or on the bank of a stream. 
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A Brahman priest washes the image, marks it with sandal paste, presses 
grains of rice on the paste, and puts flowers on the image. The Ods 
then make an offering of cooked rice, polis or sugar roily-polies, and 
husked wheat boiled in milk and sugar. The Brahman priest is given 
Rs. 1 to 10 and undressed food. After the priest has gone, the party 
feast, and, in the evening, throw the idol into water and return home. 
The Ods do not eat animal food on Fridays, Mondays and Saturdays, 
in honour of their gods Narsoba, Venkatesh and Maruti. Images of 
deceased ancestors are made and worshipped. They offer liquor and 
flesh to their gods on the Dasara day, which they partake of themselves. 
They make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and Venkatgiri in 
North Arcot. They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft and evil 
spirits, and stand in great fear of exorcists. To prevent the family 
dead from bringing sickness into the house, they worship the dead 
every year. A little spot in the house is cowdunged and a robe, 
a bodice or a waistcloth is worshipped on it with an offering of a sweet 
fried dish. The Poona Ods say that they are not troubled by ghosts, 
as the pork which they eat and keep in their houses scares ghosts. 
The religious teachers of Ods are men of their own caste. They oc¬ 
casionally visit their dwellings and levy yearly tributes in money from 
their followers. They settle social disputes, but do not give religious 
or moral teaching. The religious teacher of the Kanara Ods is the head 
of the Shrivaishnava Brahmans, whose monastery is at Shriranga 
on the banks of the K&veri near Trichinopoly. They generally wear 
the marks of Vishnu. Their favourite deities are Vishnu and the 
goddess Yellamma, whose chief shrine is in Belgaum district. They 
carry with them an image of Yellamma in the form of a woman and 
in her honour hold a yearly feast which lasts for three days. The 
ceremonies are performed by a man of their own caste. The offerings 
consist of cocks, goats, fruits, spirits and flowers, and the ceremony 
ends with a general feast to the whole community. All the 
ceremonies of the Ods are conducted by the caste elders. 


The dead are either burnt or buried, burying being more common. Death 
On the third day after death a fowl is killed, its flesh and some rice are ^^ ie3 
cooked separately, taken to the burial ground with an earthen pot filled 
with water, and set on the grave as an offering to the deceased. The 
person who carries these articles must not look behind him on Ids return. 

In some places, millet cakes are offered instead of flesh and rice, In 
the evening the corpse bearers are feasted. The Ods observe mourning 
for twelve days, and feast castepeople on any day after the third and 
before the fifteenth day after death. For the propitiation of the 
H 110—19 
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deceased ancestors, offerings of new clothes and goats and fowls are 
made on the Hindu new year’s day, one of the Navrdtra days, or on 
any other auspicious day. They do not perforin the Shrdddha . 

0C tion hereditar ? occu pation of the bulk of the tribe is working in 

pafcl earth and stones. The Bhoja Ods make and sell charcoal and cement. 
The Mati Ods dig ponds and wells and make field embankments. The 
Dagad Ods cut and make grind-stones and quarry, and work as masons. 
They also make stone images of gods and animals. The Gada 
Ods carry building stone either in low solid-wheeled carts or on donkeys. 
The Ods are one of the hardest working classes in the Deccan and 
Karnatak, working in gangs, generally by the piece. Their services 
are indispensable for irrigation and railway works in the Deccan and 
Karnatak. Soma of the Ods work as field labourers and often make 
contracts with the owner of a field to finish a certain work for a 
certain sum of money in a given time. When the bargain is made, 
men, women and children fall on the work and take little rest till it is 
finished. A few of the Bhoja Ods hold land under the rayatvdri 
system. 

Ods eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hogs, rats—of which they 
are specially fond—monkeys, jackals, bears, tigers, and almost all 
other kind of flesh except beef. They drink liquor to excess. They 
rank below the cultivating classes and above the impure castes, whom 
they do not touch. 

GUJARAT ODS state that they are emigrants from the Deccan, 
which seems probable from the fact that they use the j)dnchpdl<ivi at 
the time of marriage, and that some of them are followers of the 
Ramdasi sect. They have two endogamous divisions, Proper and 
N&vabhdi or new comers (residing in Pachhegam in Kathi&war), who 
eat together but do not intermarry. The N&vdbhdis admit into 
their fold Kolis and members from other castes of a similar status. 
The Gujarat Ods have a few exogamous sections which point to a 
Rajput connection. In all probability each section represents the 
stone-masons attached to the Rajput clan of which they bear the 
name. Instances of such sections are, Bhattis, Chuhans, Solankis, 
etc. A Gujarat Od cannot marry his father’s sister’s, mother’s 
sister s, or mother’s brother’s daughter. Two sisters may be married 
to one man at the same time or the younger of the two sisters 
after the death of the elder. Two brothers may marry two sisters. 
Polygamy is permitted only if the first wife is barren. Polyandry 
is unknown. Girls are generally married between fourteen and 
eighteen, boys between twenty and twenty-five. Betrothals take 
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place at a very early age. Cases of misconduct before marriage are 
rare. If any occur, the caste panch has the power to force the guilty 
parties to marry or to impose a fine on the parents of the girl if their 
connivance is proved, and may outcaste the parents and the girl 
altogether. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The marriage 
dower is fixed by the caste at Rs. 120. When accepting the offer, 
the girl’s father demands a sum varying from Rs. 16 to Rs. 60, which 
in deducted from the des (dower) at the time of marriage. In other 
respects the marriage ceremonies of the* Gujarat Ods resemble those 
of local castes of similar standing, except that a toran or string of five 
kinds of leaves ( pdnchpalavi) is hung over the entrance to the marriage 
booth. 

The marriage of widows is permitted. The levirate or dewartun 
is compulsory in Kathiawar, but is not observed in Gujarat. In the 
case of a widow refusing to marry her husband’s younger brother, 
she has to give a dinner to the tribesmen. 

Divorce is allowed. The ceremony consists in calling the wife 
publicly mother or sister, which frees the husband.* In such cases, 
if the wife remarries, she pays no fine. If on the other hand, the wife 
divorces the husband (by calling him brother or father), and remarries, 
the new husband has to pay a fine of Rs. 200 to the former husband, 
a part of which is spent on treating the tribesmen to a sumptuous 
dinner. The tribe is governed by Hindu law with slight 
modifications. 

The Gujarat Ods follow the Hindu religion. They are followers of 
the Swaminarayan, Kabir and Ramdasi sects. They worship by 
preference the god Shiva. They make pilgrimages to Tulshi Shyama 
or Prachi and Dwarka. A few go to Benares. Their religious teacher 
is Bawa Gorakn&th. Their priests are the village Brahmans (gdmots) 
who do not eat with them. They enjoy the same status as other 
members of their caste. The dead are buried in a lying position with 

head to the north. To propitiate the unmarried and childless dead 

the ceremony of nil pamavavi or a mock marriage of a male and a 
female calf is performed. 

Gujarat Ods eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, and scaly and 
scaleless fish, and drink liquor. 

- -T_■- - -—---——- ..." 1-—- * 

* In connection with this ceremony, see a very curious custom among th*> 

NAIKDAS, p. 122 supra, in case of irregular connections between men and women 
of the tribe. 
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SIND ODS have six exogamous sections, all of which are 
common among Rajputs. They are :_ 

Bhatti. Parmar. Solanki. 

Chavan. Ratlior. Tunvar. 

Marriages with maternal relations within seven degrees and with 
near agnates are prohibited. There is no strict rule regarding the 
marriageable age of boys and girls. Sexual license before marriage 
is said to be neither recognised not tolerated. Polygamy is strictly 
prohibited unless the first wife is barren, insane or subject to an in¬ 
curable disease. In such cases the consent of the caste jmnch is neces¬ 
sary. The marriage ceremony is of the standard type. The remarri¬ 
age of widows is permitted. The first claimant to a widow’s hand is 
her late husband’s elder brother, the next claimant being the younger 
brother. If, when one of these is available, a widow marries an out¬ 
sider, she and her new husband are put out of caste. The form of 
widow marriage is generally the same as that of a first marriage 
But the Umarkot Ods have adopted the following form which is 

observed by the Kirars, otherwise called Bhabhras or Mahesari 
Vamas :— 


According to this form, marriage with a deceased husband’s 
brother is prohibited. On the day fixed for the marriage the widow’s 
intended husband goes to her house. The widow puts on the gar¬ 
ments and ivory bangles sent to her by him on the day previous, and 
the starts of the pair’s garments are united. Next, the pair proceed 
to the new husband’s house, the widow taking on her head a jar filled 
with water. The jar is taken down by the husband, the pair enter 
the house, and the widow grinds a little corn, and thus completes the 
marriage. Divorce is not allowed. The tribe follow the Hindu law 
of inheritance. 


The Sind Ods worship by preference the goddess Ilingldj. Some 
worship Ramdev, supposed to be an incarnation of Krishna in Mdrwdr 
Those who worship Rdmdev do not make sacrifices. Others offer 
goats or sheep in the month of Chaitra and during the tmvardfra 
days in Ashvm. The flesh of the offerings is distributed among those 
present, whether they be Ods or not, who do not abstain from flesh, 
ihe priests of the Sind Ods are either Sarasvat or Pushkarua Brdh- 
mans, who are received on terms of equality by the other Brahmans, 
as they do not partake of meals prepared by the Ods. 

The Sind Ods bury their dead, stating that the custom is due to 
tlieir first ancestor Sagar having been buried in the earth in hi 9 
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attempt to find water. Formerly they performed a death ceremony 
known as Sankhaddl (from sankh a shell) for the propitiation of the 
deceased ancestors. The ceremony is thus described:_ 

A piece of cloth measuring 1£ cubits is spread over a newly cow- 
dunged floor and covered with another piece of a red cloth. Over 
this a circle is made with seven small heaps of rice grains. On each 
heap are placed a betelnut, a pice, a dry date, a cardamom and a clove. 
In the centre is laid a small metal jar filled with water with Rs. l r ] in it, 
and its mouth is covered with a cocoanut. A lamp fed with ghi is kept 
burning hard by. An image of wheat flour is made, representing the 
deceased, and placed in a large flat metal dish, which also contains 
cow’s , urine and sandalwood powder. A shell is filled with water 
contained in the jar placed on the red cloth, and poured 108 times 
over the image by each member of the deceased’s family, also 5 to 10 
times by the tribesmen present. Next, under instructions from 
the gosdin (priest) two or more members of the deceased’s family are 
brought to him and the gosain gives them upadesh (religious instruc¬ 
tion). Sukha (a preparation of bhang) and eatables are then distri¬ 
buted among those present, and the night is passed in singing hymns. 
Next morning before daybreak, the image and the water contained 
in the dish are thrown into a river. 

The above custom, though alleged to be in vogue in Marwar, 
seems to have been abandoned by the Ods residing in the desert of 
Sind, who have adopted the standard funeral rites of local castes. 

The Sind Ods eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, antelopes, pigs, 
black partridges and lish of almost every kind, and drink liquor’ 
They have no scruples against eating the leavings of their caste 
fellows, but they will not eat the leavings of others. 

PARDLSHI ODS profess to have come from Northern India in 
the time of Aurangzeb. They have the following goiras 


1. 

Bagewara. 

9. 

Katona. 

17. 

Ratoya. 

2. 

Baghaya. 

10. 

Kunbyathop. 

18. 

Ravancharia. 

3. 

Bilewara. 

11. 

Mahengaya. 

19. 

Savipagar. 

4. 

Chaukya. 

12. 

Mandela. 

20. 

Shirmorya. 

5. 

Gavhar. 

13. 

Nigoya. 

21. 

Sultanya. 

Tar varya. 

6. 

Ismorya. 

14. 

Pakharmar. 

22. 

7. 

Janva. 

15. 

Pandya. 


8. 

Kahorya. 

16. 

Purbhaya. 




ODDE. ~A synonym for Od. 


OJHA.— A synonym for Kuinbhar. 
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OLGANA. —A synonym for'Bhangi. 

OLPADIA. —A sub-division of Dublas. 

ORH. —A synonym for Od. 

OSVAL, —A sub-division of Brahmans and Vanias. 



Name and OTARIS or metal casters, from the Marathi oi to cast, 
°ngm. numbering 1,290, including 650 males and 640 females, are found 
in small numbers scattered all over the Deccan and the Konkan. The 
caste is Hindu, and it seems probable that 18 males returned as 
Musalman in the Census of 1901, are wrongly classified. 


Divisions. There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. There appear 
to be no exogamous sub-divisions above families bearing the same 
surname. The commonest surnames are Kandore, Khedvan, Satpute, 
Vandar, Kalasait, Savan, Chape, Taral, etc. 


Marriage. A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter. He may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Girls are generally married between the age of five and twelve 
and boys between fifteen and twenty. Misconduct on the part of a 
girl before marriage is not uncommon, and if brought to light, is 
punished with a fine or by a dinner given to the caste people. If the 
man involved be a member of the caste, he is similarly punished ; but 
if he be of a lower caste such as a Mahar or Mang, the girl is turned out 
of the caste. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. The offer of marriage is made by the boy’s father. The 
settlement of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted 
to a Brahman priest. The principal ceremonies are Soyarik in which 
the boy’s father presents to the girl a new robe and bodice, a rupee, 
and a packet of sugar ; Laginghada, i. e., fixing the marriage day ; 
Halad or rubbing the boy and the girl with turmeric paste ; Bebnathan , 
the fixing of the post of the marriage booth ; Telan , the sprinkling of 
oil on the bride and the bridegroom by married women; Lagna, the 
marriage, in which the boy and the girl are seated opposite to each 
other, a cloth is held between them, sacred verses are repeated by the 
Brahman priest, after which the boy takes hold of the girl’s hands and 
the priest fastens round their necks nine stringed garlands ; Hdtola , 
the giving away of the bride to the bridegroom ; Ldjahom , the 
marriage sacrifice; Kas&ra, mutual feeding of the bride and bride¬ 
groom with raw sugar and ghi; and Mangalvedha , walking thrice round 
the sacrificial fire, the last being the essential portion of the ceremony. 
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The devaks or marriage guardians of the caste comsist of the leaves of 
the mango tree, of the shami (Prosopis spicigera), the Indian fig tree, 
bor (Jujube) tree, and rui. In addition, some worship the pardi or 
pair of scales as a devak. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. She i§ not allowed to 
marry her mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late husband’s 
section. A widow’s marriage must be celebrated at night on a Sunday, 

Friday or Tuesday from the eighth to the last day of the dark fort¬ 
night of a month. The caste panch , a Brahman priest, and the rela¬ 
tions and friends are present on the occasion. The widow’s new hus¬ 
band gives her a sum of money for purchasing clothes and ornaments. 

The ceremony consists in seating the widow and her new husband side 
by side on low wooden stools, applying red powder to the widow’s fore¬ 
head, and the bringing together of the heads of bride and bridegroom 
by the Brahman priest. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

Divorce is allowed with the sanction of the caste panch. The caste 
follow the Hindu law of inheritance 

Otaris belong to the Hindu religion. Their family gods are Kal- Religion, 
kadevi of Paithan, Ambabai of Aundh, Jotiba of Ratnagiri, Kliandoba 
of Jejuri and Sidhoba of Mhasvad. They have house images and worship 
Bahiroba, Bahiraji, Bhavani, Dhanai, Janai, Kliandoba, Maruti and 
Nagjio Images of persons who have died a violent death are installed 
among the house-hold gods. Offerings of domestic fowls and goats 
are made to the village gods on any day except Mondays and Ekddashis. 

Otaris worship the implements of their work such as scales and saws on 
the last day of Ashddh and Fdigun. Vows and offerings are some¬ 
times made to Musalman Pirs. The Indian fig tree, the banyan tree 
and the pipal are worshipped. Otaris go on pilgrimage to Saptashringi, 

Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Benares, Nasik and Tuljapur. Their 
priests are Deshasth Brahmans. They observe all the Hindu holidays. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The ordinary funeral rites Daath 
are observed and a feast is given to the caste people on the eleventh day aumi( y. 
after death. On this occasion one of the nearest relations of the chief 
mourner presents him with a new turban. He puts it on, goes to a 
village temple, bows to the god, and returns home. For the propitia¬ 
tion of dead ancestors Shrdddha is performed every year. 

The main occupation of the caste is casting metal. They make 0ccu 
molten images of Hindu gods, platters, jingling bells and jodtns or toe- pa Ion ’ 
rings. The women assist by preparing earthen moulds, blowing the 
bellows, and hawking the toe-rings. 
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They eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hares, deer and domes¬ 
tic fowls. They drink liquor. 

PADAMROTI. —A sub-division of Ravals. 

PAD AM SALI. —A sub-division of Salis. 

FADE. —A sub-division of Malis. 

PADHARIAS are found in small numbers in almost every 
village bordering on the Nal or large fen which lies between the Dholka 
and Viramgam talukas of the Ahmedabad district and Kathiawar. 
They are said to be Kolis who were put out of caste for eating dead 
animals and retired to the borders of the Nal. Their chief occupation 
is cutting grass and digging out the bir 9 the root of which is the common 
food of the Nalkantha side every hot weather, for sale to other villages. 
The men also fish and snare duck, which they eat or sell. Their condi¬ 
tion is poorer even than that of the ordinary Vagliri. They are Hindus 
and worship Hinglaj Mata. The bridegroom has to pay a bride-price 
of Rs. 50 to the girl’s father. If a widow cannot pay this amount to 
the relations of her deceased husband, she must marry his brother or 
other near relation. 

PADIARS numbering 302 (1901), including 145 males and 157 
females, are found entirely in the Kanara district. The word Padiar 
is a modification of the Tamil padiwdl, i.e., a hired servant paid in 
grain. It is derived from padi a measure of corn. They area class of 
prostitutes recruited from women taken in adultery. They have no 
subdivisions. The girls are usually prostitutes. The shes or knife- 
marriage ceremony is performed when a girl is over ten years of age. 
Girls are also said to be married to the god Mahabaleshwar at Gokarn. 
They are Hindus, their family god being Venkatarama of Tirupati. 
Their religious teacher is the Havik Swami of Ramohandrapur in 
Mysore. The dead are burnt. Many of the women are singers and 
dancers. The men act as musicians. Some of the men and women, 
like Devlis, do menial work in temples and some cultivate land. They 
eat fish and flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor. 

PADMA SALI. —A sub-division of S&lis. 

PAD SALI. —A sub-division of Salis, 

PADTIS numbering 3,510 (1901), including 1,804 males and 
1,706 females, are found in the tdlukds of Karwar, Ankola, Kumta, 
Hon&var, Sirsi and Yellapur in the Kanara district and in Goa 
territory. 
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They have two endogamous divisions, Kanarese and Konkani, Divisions, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry, although they do not differ 
in religious and social customs. There are nine exogamous sections 
named after various villages as follows :— 

Kanarese Parttis. 



Name. 

Family god. 

1. 

Kotarkar 

.. Kamnatk. 



Betal. 

2. 

Talekar 

.. Mallikarjun. 

3. 

Nagekar 

.. Bhumidevata. 

4. 

Gainkar 

.. Betal. 

5. 

Chinchonkar 

. . Ramnath. 

6. 

Gaondi 

.. Bhumidevata. 



Konkani Padtis. 

7. 

Nagekar 

. . Bhumidevata. 

8. 

Majalkar 

.. Bet&l. 

9. 

Kankonkar 

s 

. . Mallikarjun. 


Marriages cannot take place in the same section. Marriages 
among brother’s and sister’s children are prohibited, but a brother’s 
son or daughter can marry a sister’s daughter or son. A member of 
the caste is allowed to marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry 
two sisters. The caste appears to have come into Kauara from 
Goa about six or seven generations ago ; but owing to its having 
taken to manufacturing salt, a profession followed by a very low 
caste in Kanara, the parent stock stopped all intercourse, and has 
since been a separate community. Outsiders are not admitted into 
the caste. Girls are generally married between nine and thirteen, 
and boys between fourteen and eighteen. Polygamy is allowed, 
but rarely practised unless the first wife is barren. Polyandry is 
unknown. 

The offer of marriage is made by the boy’s father. The settle- Mairiago 
ment of the marriage day and the ceremony' itself are entrusted to cor<i *. 
the village joshi. When a match is approved of by the parents of ulom< s ' 
the bride and bridegroom, the betrothal takes place, in which the 
girl’s hair is decked with flowers presented by the boy’s parents. 

On the morning of the marriage day the boy and the girl arc rubbed 
with turmeric and oil. The boy then goes in procession to the girl's 
house, where a cloth is held between him and the bride, and tin- 
garland one another. Next, their hands are joined and water is 
poured on them. This is known as db/ire, and is the esse ni ml and 
h 116—20 
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binding portion of the ceremony. On the following evening a cere¬ 
mony called gavan is performed at the bride’s house, in which the 
bride and bridegroom are seated on a cot, grains of rice are thrown 
on their heads, and cash presents from annas two to a rupee are 
made to them by relations and friends ; and they are made to play 
a game with a copper ring and a betelnut in a pan filled with water. 
The caste is then feasted. On the third day the pair go to the bride¬ 
groom’s house, the ceremony of gavan is again gone through, casteraen 
are feasted, and the marriage garlands are removed from the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom. On the day following, the pair go 
again to the girl’s house and return to the boy’s house after five days, 
when the marriage ceremonies end. The remarriage of widows is 
allowed. A widow can marry any man except her maternal uncle’s 
son or a member of her late husband’s family. The sanction of the 
budvant of the caste must be obtained before celebrating a widow- 
marriage, which may only take place on days not suitable for first 
marriages. A few old men and remarried wddows are present on the 
occasion. On the day appointed, at night-fall, the widow goes to 
her new husband’s house, bathes, and stands with her hair unbound. 
The glass bangles on her wrist are broken by one of the old men present, 
and the ornaments and clothes given to her by her first husband 
are sent to his relations, together with Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 paid by her 
second husband. Next, the widow puts on new clothes, ornaments, 
and bangles presented by her second husband; the pair are 
seated on the threshold of the house, and vermilion and grains of 
cooked rice (dried) are applied to the widow’s forehead by one 
of the widows present. This ends the ceremony. A remarried 
widow is not allowed to take part in any auspicious ceremony, 
not even in the celebration of her daughter’s marriage. But if she 
has a son, she is considered purified on her giving a feast to the caste- 
people, and is thus raised again to the rank of unwidowed women. 
A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is not allowed. 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

They are Hindus and worship the ordinary Brahman and village 
gods. Their family deities are Ramnath, Vetal, Mallikarjuna and 
Bhumidevata. Some of them also worship purnshas , that is, dead 
ancestors, to whom small temples are dedicated. They have great 
faith in sooth-saying and sorcery and in the powers of spirits. They 
observe all the local holidays including bhdnds and jdirds . They 
make pilgrimages to Gokarn, Pandharpur, and Tirupati. When 
cholera or small-pox breaks out, offerings of cocks and goats, and 
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sometimes even of buffaloes, are made to the Mariamma goddess 
of Sirsi. The priests of the local village temples are also consulted, 
and offerings of cocoanuts, flowers, vermilion, eye salve, robes! 
bodice cloths and plantains are made to the deities, and patients are 
made to drink Ihirlhprasdd, i.e., water in which their idols have been 
bathed. On certain occasions vows are made to Musalman Pirs, and 
if they are fulfilled, camphor, frankincense, and raw sugar are offered 
to them. On the Dasara day they worship their implements of 
husbandry and offer fowls to them. Fowls, sheep and goats are 
also offered to the village deities at the hookswinging festival. The 
priests of the caste are joshis, a class of Dravid Brahmans, who 
are not received on terms of equality by the other Brahmans. 


They cither burn or bury the dead. At burial the corpse is laid Death 
with the head turned to the north. For the propitiation of dead cere- 
ancestors they perform the mahalaya every year on the ninth day of mou,P5 ' 
the bright half of Aslmn. 


They believe their original occupation to have been the culti¬ 
vation of salt-marsh lands. Most of them are permanent or half¬ 
share tenants or tenants-at-will; a few make salt; the rest are day 
labourers and are paid in cash. 

They occasionally hunt hares, deer, and wild boars, and catch 
fish for their own use. They eat fowls, mutton, venison, fish and 
wild boars ; and drink toddy and liquor. 

They eat kacchi and pakki from the hands of Brahmans, Vanis, p 00 j 
Konkan Marathas, and Gdmvakkals ; and pakki only from Bhandaris 
and Kom&rpaiks. They take neither kacchi nor pakki from Sonars. 

PAGIS numbering 127 (1901), including 37 males and 90 
females, are found only in the K dr war tdluka in the Kanara district, 
living on the bank of the Kali Nadi in small isolated settlements. 

They derive their name from the Konkani word pay to fish, apd 
appear to have come from Goa, where there are shrines of their family 
deities Malkarjun, Guru pardeshi, and Malnundi. They are said to be 
a branch of the Kharvis of Goa. They have no sub-divisions. Girls 
are married before they come of age. Polygamy and widow marriage 
are allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. They worship 
all local gods and goddesses and observe all the Hindu holidays. 

The special object of their devotion is Mahamdva, who has a shrine 
at Kadra, which they visit every year during the annual festival 
between October and November. They then offer blood sacrifices 
of fowls and sheep to the goddess. Their family priests are Kautalak 
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Brahmans and their spiritual teacher is the head of the Smart 
Monastery at Shringeri. They believe in soothsaying, witchcraft 
and ghosts. Their ceremonies resemble those of the Harkantras. 

Their hereditary calling is fishing, but they now seldom catch fish, 
being mostly engaged in plying ferry boats across the Kali Nadi, 
cultivating lands, and working as unskilled labourers. They eat 
fish and flesh except beef and tame pork and drink liquor. They 
rank with Khar vis and other fishermen. 

PAGI. —A synonym for Thakarda. 

PAHELWAN. —A synonym for Hakim. 

PAKALGHAT. —A sub-division of Lohars. 

PAKHALI. —A synonym for Bliisti. 

PAKHARIA. —A sub-division of Mochis. 

PAKNAK. —A sub-division of Gollas. 

PAL. —A sub-division of Kolh&tis. 

PALAI. —A sub-division of Ravals. 

PALEVAL. —A synonym for Palival. 

PALIA. —A sub-division of Dublas. 

PALIMANGA. —A sub-division of Bhats. 

PALIVAL.— A sub-division of Vanias and Bhdhmans. 

PALSHE. —A synonym for Palshikar. 

PALSHIKAR. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

PALVADA KOTWALIA. —A synonym for Vitolana. 

PAN. —A sub-division of Mahdrs ; a synonym for Malhar Koli. 

PAN AGARA. —A sub-division of Mochis. 

PAN AGLE. —A synonym for Sudh Agri. 

PANBHARI. -A synonym for Malhar Koli. 

PANCHACHARI. —A sub-division of Lingavats. 

PANCHAL. -A sub-division of Lohars and Sutars. 

Name and PANCHALS numbering 60,489 (1901), including 31,273 males 
origin. an d 29,216 females, are found in the Kamatak and adjacent parts of 
the Deccan. They are numerous in Mysore and Madras. Panchals 
are also known as Vishva Brahmans, or Acharis. They claim to be 
identical with the Rathakar, Aetash, Kavi Madhavi, Suhasta Sour 
and Narashansha castes in Vedic references. In Madras they are 
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styled Kammdlans. (1) The name Paththar or Pattdr is shared by 
them with the Sonars. The latter, as well as Sutars, Lohars, 
Tambats and Patharvats, are inclined to describe themselves as 
Panchals, on the ground that they follow an occupation common to 
them and one of the Panchal divisions. The census figures are 
thus very unreliable. 

The caste presents no little difficulty. 

It is not easy to decide whether a guild of artizans working in the 
five materials of gold, iron, brass, wood and stone has become a caste 
of Brahmanic status, or whether, on the contrary, Brahmans, having 
taken to work in these materials, have become an artizan caste while 
retaining their superior position. The fact that the skill required 
for working in either metal, wood, or stone, does not differ greatly, 
would explain to some extent both an affinity between castes working 
m the different materials, and the fact that a caste taking to the 
handicrafts could adopt all these methods of earning a living. It is 
on the whole more probable that the caste had its origin in a Brdhman 
group becoming artizans than in an industrial guild assuming 
Brahmanic rites and privileges, and that the fact is an illustration of 
the stage of social development in India when status ceased to depend 
on occupation and became hereditary. The wealthy position held by 
workers in precious metals may have enabled the Pdnchals to uphold 
their claims to Brahmanic rites and status over a long period of time 
in face of the strong opposition which has at times been evinced 
towards them by Brahmans of a more orthodox occupation, notably 
during the rule of the Peshwas. Care must be taken to distinguish 
between Pdnchals properly so called and the distinct castes of Sondr, 
Kansar, Sutar, Lohdr and Pdtharvat, which in many cases have 
established Panchdl sub-divisions and are disposed to adopt the 
traditional origin of the Panchals. They are, however, entirely 
different in origin, and the fact is emphasized by there being five 
distinct endogamous groups, not interdining, nor have they the close 
resemblance in rites and appearance to Brdhmans that the Pdnchals 
possess. There is no small risk at the time of a census of confusing 
the so-called Panchdl sub-division of these five castes with the Panchdl 
caste proper. 

According to some, the term Pdnchdl is derived from panch five 
and al to melt, because Panchals melt gold, silver, copper, brass and 
zinc. According to others, they are so called because they have only 

(1) Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Thurston, Voh III, p. 100. 
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fi we gotraSy viz., Ahabhuvan, Pratna, Sanag, Sanatan and Suparna, 
while some maintain that the name Panchai is the result of the 
community containing five classes—Sonars or Aksalis (goldsmiths), 
Sutars or Badigs (carpenters), Kdsars, Tdmbats or Baligars (copper¬ 
smiths), Lohars or Kamdrs (blacksmiths) and Patharvats or Kallu- 
kutigs (stone masons). Of the above derivations, the first is the most 
probable, as the Pdnchdls form one caste, the members of which 
follow the occupations of the five artizan castes referred to above, 
this difference of occupation being no bar to intermarriage^ L) Taking 
advantage of this five-fold occupation of the Panchals, and of the 
fact that the Pdnchdls hold a comparatively higher status, the five 
artizan castes mentioned above also call themselves Panchals, and 
some appear to have evolved a Panchdl division which does not marry 
with the rest of the caste. Enquiries on this point clearly shew that 
the Pdnchdls are a distinct caste, differing considerably in religion 
and customs from the five artizan castes. Thus, the five artizan 
castes eat fish and flesh while the Pdnchdls are strict vegetarians. 
Sonars and the other artizan castes eat food cooked by Brahmans, 
but the Pdnchdls object to doing so, considering themselves superior 
to Brahmans. According to Sir W. Elliot, 1 (2) Pdnchdls are a relic 
of the Buddhists. If this were correct, their name might be a variant 
of Pdnchsil, the followers of the five rules, an old name for Buddhists ; 
but the theory is quite devoid of confirmation. The caste claim 
descent from Manu, Maya, Twashta, Shilpi and Daivadnya, the five 
sons of Vishvakarma, the divine architect. It is to be noted that 
this mythological origin for the name Panchai is also claimed by 
the five separate artizan castes mentioned above. Pdnchdls claim to 
be Brahmans. They follow the Brdhmanic sanskdrs or sacraments, 
and perform their ceremonies according to Vedic rites. Their claim 
to Brdliman rank has never been allowed in recent times. On the 
contrary, they were often persecuted for performing Vedic rites, and, 
during the rule of the Peshwds, were not allowed to tuck the dholar 
or waistcloth up between the legs and in at the waist, a mark of Brail- 
manic rank. In 1909 an old man described how he witnessed a Panchdl 
branded on the buttocks by the Chief of Nargund in Dhdrwdr for 
wearing his dhotar in the prohibited fashion. It is, however, worthy 
of note that whenever religious disputes between Pdnchdls and Brah¬ 
mans were referred to the religious heads for decision they refused to 

(1) In Mold8worth’« Mar&thi Dictionary the term is thus defined :—Panchdl, a 
common term for five castes, 8 on dr, Sufrdr, Lohar, Kdnsdr, Patharvat. These all wear 
the jdnve sacred thread. 

(2) Jour. Ethn. 8oc„ London, Now Sorios, I, III. 
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support the Brdhmans and admitted the claim of the Panchals to 
Vedic rites. 


Panchals have five gotras , which are exogamous. They are Exoga- 
Ahabhuvan, Pratna, Sanag, Sanatan and Suparna. The Tambats or ^^ g 8 ions 
Kasars belong to the Ahabhuvan gotra, the P&tharvats to the Pratna 
gotra, the Loliars to the Sanag gotra, the Sutars to the Sanatan gotra 
and the Sonars to the Suparna gotra . Marriages are prohibited 
between members of the same gotra .and pravar and within seven 
degrees of relationship both on the father’s and mother’s side. 

A Panchal is not allowed to marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s Marriage, 
sister’s daughter. He may marry his wife’s sister during the wife’s 
life-time as well as after her death. Brothers are not allowed to marry 
sisters. As among Rigvedi Deshasth Brahmans, it is common for a 
man to marry his sister’s daughter. Girls are married before they 
come of age, boys at any age after the performance of the thread 
ceremony, which generally takes place between the age of seven and ten. 

Widows are not allowed to re-marry, and, as among Brdhmans, their 
heads are shaved. Divorce is not permitted. 

Panchals are followers of the Rigved and mostly belong to the Religion. 
Smart sect. They worship by preference Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, 

Devi and the sun. They also worship minor gods such as Khandoba, 
Bahiroba, etc. The tutelary goddess of the caste is Kdlika or Kalamma, 
whose shrine is at Shirsangi in the Belgaum district. They worship 
daily the chief implements of their work. As stated above, their 
priests belong to their own Caste. There are many among them who 
can recite the vedas. There are also several hereditary astrologers 
and physicians and agnihotris. They have their own monasteries 
called Malhasinhdsans or religious lion thrones presided over by 
Dharmagurus or religious preceptors who settle caste disputes in 
consultation with the caste panch. They profess not to recognise 
the Shankarachdrya. They observe all the Brahmanic sanskars 
and all their ceremonies are performed according to the Vedic rites 
as laid down in the scriptures. 

P&nch&Is are vegetarians and do not eat food cooked by members Food, 
of any caste but their own. 

PANCHAM,— A sub-division of Shimpis, Gavlis, Kumbha rs, 

Telis and Gdnigs. 

PANCHKALSHIS (l) are spread over numerous portions o( tho-Namo and 
Town and Island of Bombay, but their strongholds are Sdlsette and 01 ’ 1 # 111, 

(1) From materials supplied by Mr. Yusantrav S. Ravufc and Nilkuiit 

S. Takakhav, M.A., and the Seerotary of the S. K. Hituckhu Mandali. 
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the coastland northward upto Daman and southward down to 
Revdanda in the Alibag taluka. The total population of the caste 
can, with difficulty, be ascertained from Census Reports. The 
difficulty is occasioned by the fact that the members go under very 
different names; under the name Sutar and Vadval they may be 
numbered with other castes. The population of the Sdshtikar sub¬ 
division of the caste may be put down approximately at about 6,000 
and that of the Ashtagarkar sub-division at about 2,000. A census 
of the Vddval division was taken by an independent agency in 1901, 
and the number then returned was 7,916, and about 8,000 may be 
taken to denote the correct figure now. 

Panchkalshis are also known by the name Somvanshi Kshatriya 
Pathare, which is the racial or tribal name ; but their sub-divisions are 
called by different names, such as Sutdrs and Vadvals. These two 
names indicate the occupation of the larger number of the castemen, 
and are descriptive names. The name Panchkalshi may be considered 
generic, embracing all the divisions. The name Sutar is given by out¬ 
siders to that sub-division of the caste which originally resided in the 
island of Salsette. The name Vadval is the title of the sub-division 
particularly found in the Bassein, Mahim and Dahdnu tdlukds of the 
Thdna district formerly known as the Feringana and literally means 
the managers of wadis or orchards, viz., of cocoa-nut and palm groves. 
The origin of the name Panchkalshi is a matter for speculation/ 1 * 
but the explanation usually given is that this name arises from an old 
custom of the caste, by which at the marriage ceremony the bridegroom 
sat upon a chair of state or svnhasau decked with five kalashas or little 
cupolas. Others advance an equally plausible derivation of this name 
from the jhle or five kalcislias or earthen water-pots which are placed 
at either side of the main entrance from the verandah or mandap on 
the occasion of marriage. 

Panchkalshis have the same tradition (2) about their origin as the 
Pdtane or Pathare Prabhus of Bombay. They claim to have come (3) 
to these parts of Bombay, Salsette, Kelva-Mahim, the Ashtdgar 
sea-coast villages of Alibdg taluka and the adjoining districts, with 
Rdja Bimba or Bhima, about the end of the thirteenth century, from 
Paitkan on the Goddvari south of Devgiri. Hence their Kshatriya 
origin/ 4 * There is another theory that king Bimba, though descended 
from the royal family of Devgiri, had a principality at Anhilvdda Patan 


(1) Vide Gazetteer of Bombay Oily awl Island, Vol. I, p. 236. 

(2) Vide Edwanles’ “ The Rise of Bombay,” page 31. 

(3) Vide Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. I, 1844, pasre* 

132-33. ‘ ‘ r 


<4) Vide Bdwardcs* “ The Rise of Bombay,” pages 22 23 
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in Gujarat proper, whence he migrated on the overthrow of the Hindu 
principalities by the Muhammadans. This immigration was synchron¬ 
ous with the Muhammadan occupation of the Deccan and of Gujarat, 

i.e., during the regime of the Khiljis. Raja Bimba is said to have 
made Mahim or Mahikavati in the Island of Bombay his capital. (1) 
Subsequently the kingdom of the descendants of Raja Bimba was 
itself overthrown by the Muhammadans. Under the Portuguese, who 
succeeded the Muhammadans, there was much persecution, (2) and 
this is said to have forced many members of the caste to fly to the out- 
lying parts of the Southern Konkan and join those who were already 
settled in the Ashtagar. Many were then converted to Roman 
Catholicism by forceand their descendants may still be traced at 
Bassein and Salsette. They rendered material help to the Marathds 
during the siege of Bassein and the acquisition of adjoining country 
in 1739-40. In consequence of this help the Naik family of Anjore, 
among others, obtained the title of Sarpdtil and received Imhn lands 
from the Peshwa’s Court. (2) To the siege of Bassein and other events 
of the great Mardtha-Portuguese struggle are traced back the 
patelships of many families of the Vadval division. 

Panchkalshis contain the following divisions : — - 

1. Ashtagarkar — 

(1) Proper. 

(2) Janjira. 

(3) Malekar, Mdli or Cheulkar. 

2. Sashtikar. 

3. Vadval. 

At a caste meeting in 1779 a resolution was passed against marriage 
between Sdshtikars and Ashtdgarkars. However, intermarriages 
between these two divisions, though not frequent, are not rare. 
Pdnclikalshis in the Janjira State, described on p. 412 of Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XI, do not marry or dine with the rest of the caste. 
The Mdlis, found in the Mala division of Chaul, separated about a 
hundred years ago, on account of their women selling flowers and 
fruit in the open market, which led to the other members of the caste 
refusing to marry or dine with them. The Vadvals are said to have 
separated some time in the fourteenth century. There is a disposi¬ 
tion to challenge their claim to bo Panchkalshis ; but a careful exami¬ 
nation of various documents including letters from the Shankaracharyn 
in 1836 and 1852 A.D. and a resolution of the Palshikar Brdhmaus 
of the Bassein tdlvla in 1855 seems to leave little doubt that tie 

(1) Vide Kdwardee 1 “ The Ripe of Bombay,” jmi'os 22-2S. 

(2) Vide Ed warded “ Gazetteer of the City of uJmbny,* 5 Vol. I. p. 237. 
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Vadvals are entitled to style themselves Panchkalshis. The split 
between Vadvals and the rest of the caste is reputed to be due to the 
admission of a Koli into the caste. Both the Vadvals and the Sashti- 
kars allege that the Koli was admitted to the sub-division to which 
they do not belong. The fact remains that for some such reason Vad- 
vals became a separate endogamous sub-division several centuries ago. 

All the divisions of Panchkalshis claim that they have gotras or 
exogamous sub-divisions, the chief of which are Bharadw&j, Bhargav, 
Gargya, Gautam, Harit, Jamadagni, Kashyap, Kaushik, Kaundanya, 
Nagrishi, Padmaksha, Shandilya, Trimbak, Vairakshya, Vasishtha and 
Vishwamitra/ 1 ’ These gotras do not indicate descent from a common 
ancestor, but discipleship to a common religious preceptor or guru. 

Marriages are prohibited between members belonging to the 
same gotra. A man cannot marry any of his ascendants in the 
paternal or maternal line. He cannot marry the daughter of his 
father’s sister, but there is no prohibition against marrying the 
daughter of the maternal uncle or of the maternal aunt (mother’s 
sister). Such marriages are common, though they are not sanctioned 
by Yajurvedic ritual. There are several instances of a man marry¬ 
ing his deceased wife’s sister, nor is there any bar to his marrying 
the sister of a living wife. Such alliances are however very rare. 

A man can marry the sister of his brother’s wife even in the life-time 
of the latter. The marriage age for boys out of Bombay is from 
fourteen to twenty, and for girls from eight to eleven. In the City of 
Bombay the marriage age for boys is from sixteen to twenty-five 
and for girls from twelve to eighteen. Both among the rich and poor, 
especially in the City of Bombay, it is now becoming very common 
to postpone the marriage of girls till they have attained the age of 
puberty. The bride is always younger than the bridegroom, and 
the difference in their ages is generally from four to eight years ; 
formerly, in the days of child marriages, it sometimes used to be as 
low as one year. An unmarried girl who has reached puberty is 
not allowed illicit intercourse with any man, nor would such conduct 
escape punishment if detected. Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry 
was never known in the caste. Polygamy is falling into disuse, 
and recourse is had to a second wife in the life-time of the first, gener¬ 
ally when the first wife has proved barren or when relations between 
the husband and wife have become strained by irreconcilable 
differences. Owing to the spread of education, polygamy is now out 
of favour. Divorce is not allowed on any account. If a woman is 

(1) Vide Rnghunath Pootalaji Kano's “ Biiubakhitili ”, 1877, pages 156-57. 
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discovered misbehaving herself she will be ejected from her husband’s 
house and often put out of caste. A wife so renounced cannot 
marry again. In case of proved cruelty' on the part of the husband or 
his people, she may live apart and claim maintenance or 
alimony. 

Generally among the Panchkalshis the bride’s father or relations Marriage 
approach the bridegroom’s parents, and this is usually done by send- 
ing their daughter’s horoscope for comparison with the boy’s. The 
opposite is the case in the Vadval division. Among them the bride- 
groom’s parents or relations approach the bride’s parents and request 
them to send their daughter’s horoscope for comparison. This does 
not however mean that girls are at a premium compared with boys 
in the matrimonial market. Among all Panchkalshis the parents 
of a girl find a difficulty in securing a good match. The family 
priest generally negotiates and arranges these matches, but at 
times they are arranged by friends and well-wishers of the family, 
especially elderly women. No special dakshina is prescribed to the 
priest for the match-making, though the bride's father is sure to 
remember him at the marriage ceremony. The custom of hunda 
or compulsory dowry in cash does not exist among any section of 
tlus caste, though some years ago in the Sdshtikar sub-division 
attempts used to be made in that direction by the bridegroom s 
people insisting on the presentation of valuable jewellery and other 
things, and the innovations had to be forbidden, more or less 
successfully, by caste resolutions. Certain presents in jewellery to the 
bride by her parents such as a nose-ring, ear-ring, five copper pots, 
etc., varying in value according to the means, arc oonsi ere 
indispensable as also a finger-ring or two to the bridegroom, wor 1 
one tola of gold. The priests fix the day and hour for the auspicious 
event, and it is the priest belonging to the bride s family w o 
officiates with his assistance. All the usual ceremonies which obtain 
among other high Hindu castes are gone through,^ e.g., agniso .ga, 
Simdntpujan, Madhupark, Antarpdt, Sutraveyeshtdn and Pamgrahan, 
Ldjahom, Saptapadi, etc., and occasionally Avnnipraddn. It is 
the Saptapadi rite, as usual, which makes the marriage union 
indisoluble. While the Aitiarp&t ceremony is going on, it is a custom 
to hold aloft an instrument such as a sword or dagger piercing the 
canopy above the heads of the bridal pair. This seems to be a 
survival of olden times, a reminiscence of the old Kshatriya custom. 

At the same time, eight married persons (who must not >e 8110 * 
as have married widows) are made to stand near the bride uua 







groom who are reckoned as witnesses to the ceremony and are called 
cishtavargas. 

Widow remarriage is permitted, but it is not so common as 
among the backward classes. A widow can perform the pat or re¬ 
marriage ceremony with the son of her father’s sis’ter or of her mother’s 
sister, but not of her mother’s brother. Nor can she remarry with 
any one from the gotra of her deceased husband. Persons interested 
in the widow or widower’s family generally bring about such re¬ 
marriages. No permission is necessary from the caste pancliayat , 
but in certain sections it is usual for the intention of such a marriage 
to be declared before a council of elders. The pat ceremony does 
not require particular auspicious stars, but days generally regarded 
inauspicious by the Hindu calendar such as new-moon day, etc., 
are not chosen. Only those who have gone through the pat ceremony 
themselves (both males and females) can be present at such a marriage. 
The 'pat ceremony is not performed with the publicity of an ordinary 
marriage. The chief ceremonies are as follows:— Ganpaiipujan , 
Panydliavachan, Otibharan, Mangahutrabandlian and Arti. The whole 
ceremony is gone through at night after about 9 p.m. generally under a 
mango tree, and takes about an hour. The Mangalsutrabandhan is the 
essential part, the completion of which solemnizes the marriage. 
None but a person who has already been once married in the ordinary 
way is allowed by caste rules to marry a widow. In most cases 
a widow having a child will not care to remarry ; in the exceptional 
case when she wishes to remarry, having children, no particular 
rule can be followed with regard to the disposal of children. It 
will depend on the circumstances of the case. Generally widows 
who have passed the age of thirty do not care to remarry. One who 
has once married a widow is incapable of again marrying a virgin. 
All ornaments received from the family of the deceased husband are 
surrendered to the representatives of that family, and from the date 
of remarriage the widow bride severs all existing relations with that 
family. The members of the deceased husband’s family keep aloof 
from her and her second husband on all public occasions. 


Religion. P&nchkalshis follow the Hindu law of succession of the Mayukh 
and Mitdkshara schools. They profess the Hindu religion. They may 
be described both as Shaivas and Vaishnavas as they worship Shiva 
as well as Vishnu in his chief incarnations, and other deities such as 
Dattatraya, Ganpati and Vithoba. Among minor gods, Khandoba, 
who is considered an incarnation of Shiva, has a few votaries in 
certain families but there is no special day or month dedicated to 
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his worship. Every family has some hdadevafu or tutelary goddess, 
but her worship only takes place on solemn occasions like marriages 
and on the annual jatra or fair days of the respective goddesses. The 
principal tutelary goddesses are Mahalakshmi, Ekvira, Vajreshwari, 
Jogeshwari, etc. They do not worship any animal or plant except 
such as are considered holy by the whole mass of the Hindu commu¬ 
nity. Among these the cow, the tulsi (sweet basil) and shami (Prosopis 
spicigera) plants, the piped (Ficus religiosa), the vad (banyan tree) 
and the umbar (Ficus glomerata) may be reckoned. Among book«^ 
special reverence is paid to the Bhagavat Gita. Ordinary offerings of 
flowers and sweets are the rule ; except that in some families, after 
some great event in the house, a cock or goat is sacrificed as an 
offering to Khandoba or some tutelary goddess. The custom which 
now generally prevails is to let loose a goat or a cock in the temple 
yard of the god or goddess, which is generally taken by the Bhopi or 
Gurav, i.e., the temple priest. In the few cases when a goat or fowl 
is sacrificed, the sacrificing person himself eats it in company with his 
relatives and friends. In cases of small-pox, Shitaladevi goddess is 
worshipped. In cases of cholera and other epidemics, the tuterlary 
gods of the village or district are propitiated by a ceremony called 
santhik or the expiatory rite. This ceremony requires the sacrifice 
of a goat and the offering of a large quantity of boiled rice sprinkled 
with gulal or red powder in which a blazing torch is inserted. The 
sacrificed goat is partaken of by the worshippers. This ceremony 
has now become almost obsolete. Panchkalsliis make pilgrimages to 
the principal places of Hindu pilgrimage, and observe all the great 
Hindu fasts and feasts. They believe in astrology and Witchcraft, 
but cannot be described as demon-worshippers. The sorcerers and 
witches generally belong to the Maratha and similar communities ; 
on rare occasions a Muhammadan Pir is consulted. Mahar sorcerers 
are not in favour, being considered to be too vindictive. At all 
devotional ceremonies such as the thread ceremonies, weddings, 
funerals, anniversary rites, etc., the officiating priests are the 
Palshikar Brahmans. In certain villages of the Ashtagar, owing 
to the absence of Palshikars, other Brahmans such as Deshasthas and 
Konkanasthas are brought in to officiate as priests. 

Panchkalsliis, whether rich or poor, burn their dead. Infants Uoubh 
who have not cut their teeth and those who have died of small-pox 
or leprosy are buried. The bones and ashes of the dead are 
generally thrown into the sea or a river, and sometimes a part of 
the bones is kept preserved to be consigned to the waters of a sacred 
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river like the Ganges. When a person is about to die he is removed 
from his bed or cot to the ground. Holy water is sprinkled on him 
and a wreath of tulsi leaves is put round his neck. When a death 
takes place in a family, the chief mourner has to undergo a 
purificatory bath, while the priest chants some mantras . If the 

deceased is an ascendant, the chief mourner and the other mourners 
of the same degree shave their heads (except the top-knot) and 
mustaches. Having done this, he offers oblations of rice ( pinda ) in 
honour of the dead. The corpse is bathed and wrapped up in 
a new dliotur or lugda according as the dead person is male or 
female. If the deceased is female, with her husband living, she is 
arrayed in a yellow cloth and decked with some of the ornaments in 
her customary use and handfuls of flowers, almonds, walnuts, betel- 
nuts, etc., are heaped into a skirt of her dress (oti). All the relations 
present, men and women, salute the dead. Finally the corpse is put 
upon a bier of bamboo and plaited cocoanut leaves called zavalks, 
and borne by four persons on their shoulders to the cremation 
ground, the priest and the chief mourner (who holds the sacred fire 
for burning the dead body) preceding the bier. All the persons 
attending the procession are bare headed. Women do not accom¬ 
pany the funeral procession. Half way to the cremation ground the 
oblations of rice are repeated, and they are offered a third time on 
reaching the cremation ground. The corpse is then laid on the pyre, 
and a fourth oblation takes place before it is ignited. Immediately 
after the body is burnt the asthhisinchan shrdddha is performed, 
which is supposed to mark the final stage in the cremation, and the 
mourners return home. f uneral obsequies and purificatory rites 
continue to be performed during the following thirteen days ; during 
the first ten of which all persons belonging to the gotra of the 
deceased observe mourning ( sutak ) and other persons will not have 
contact with them, on the penalty of being forced to undergo a puri¬ 
ficatory bath. During these days, visits of condolence are paid to 
the mourners either in the morning or in the evening except on a 
Saturday, Wednesday or new-moon day. From the ninth to the 
thirteenth day offerings of all kinds, according to the means of the 
family, are made to the Brahmans, and religious rites are performed. 
On the evening of the thirteenth day the caste people come together 
to the house of the deceased and solemnly put an end to the mourn¬ 
ing by taking the chief and other mourners out in a procession to 
some temple close by. This is generally followed by a caste dinner 
in honour of the memory of the deceased. In case of the death of 
any of the ascendants or elder collaterals on the paternal side, a 
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change of head-dress becomes imperative for the chief mourners 
from the moment of the thirteenth day procession for about a year ; and 
the honour of presenting such a head-dress, in token of mourning, 
which is usually of a sombre colour, belongs to the fathers-in-law of 
the respective mourners or other near relatives. 

Funeral oblations or shrdddhas are also performed on the twenty- 
seventh day and sometimes thereafter on the day of the death once 
in every month for a year, of which the six-monthly and the bharni 
oblations ( i.e ., the skrdddha performed on the fifth of the dark 
half of the month of Bhddrapad ) are essential; and after a year has 
elapsed, the oblations of the first anniversary day are celebrated 
with great solemnity. The annual skrdddha is performed on the day 
corresponding to the day of death in the latter half of the month of 
Bhddrapad. Where the deceased’s family can afford it, a skrdddha 
is also performed on the anniversary day, which is known as kskaya- 
tithi . In performing the skrdddha for one’s deceased father, offerings 
are also made to other ancestors and to deceased collaterals. Women 
dying in the life-time of their husbands have special oblations offered 
to them during their husband’s life-time. This takes place on the 
ninth day of the pitrapakska , and is called the avidhava navami day. 

A special ceremony called Ndrdyan ball is performed for those 
that have died of accident; but in case of one dying childless, no 
departure from the ordinary rites takes place. 

The caste believes that they were originally warriors. In con-Oecupa- 
sequence of the political revolutions that transferred the supreme tlou * 
power from the Hindus to the Muhammadans and from the Muham¬ 
madans to the Portuguese, they seem to have taken to agriculture 
and day labour. Under the Portuguese many of them became skilled 
mechanics and carpenters (house and boat builders), which is still the 
avocation of a large number of the Sashtikar section, but the majo¬ 
rity of the Vadval and Asthagarkar sections are still farmers. Most 
of the Panchkalshis in Bombay arc clerks and mechanics. There are 
a few who follow the learned professions, and their number is increas¬ 
ing. There are very few tradesmen. 

The Sashtikars, some thirty years ago, were mostly proprietors of 
the land in the different villages of Salsette, but owing to the tempting 
prices of land which prevailed during the last fifteen years, many 
of them have sold off their estates. But even now there arc some 
among them who still retain their lands and follow the old agricul¬ 
tural pursuits. Most of the Ashtagarkar and Vadval sections hold 
proprietary lands under the Kayatwari system, which are generally 



cultivated by themselves. There are a few families that hold inam 
lands. Persons holding police patilships enjoy some concessions 
as to paying revenue to Government. There are very few among 
them who work as farm labourers on the wages system, but the 
general practice is to cultivate the lands belonging to other persons 
of the community on the khand system, i.e ., by fixing a percentage 
of the produce as the reward of the cultivator’s services. In this case 
the working farmer supplies his own farm cattle and workmen. 

Panchkalshis partake of the flesh of the he-goat, sheep, wild 
boar, hare and deer, if procurable, and also of the she-goat and 
female sheep, though with some reluctance. They also eat fish of 
nearly all sorts, and fowls. They drink liquor, both country and 
foreign. They do not partake of anything from a dish tasted by 
another. They, as a rule, will not eat or drink with any other caste 
except Brahmans. They eat general refreshments prepared by 
Marathas and others. They smoke country biddees with others, but 
not from each other’s mouth, neither do they use the country pipe 
or gudgudi. Castes like those of the Mardthas, Kunbis, etc., will 
partake of food and drink prepared by them. They do not drink 
water with Marathas, but the male members generally have no 
objection to using water carried by Marathas. In the City of Bombay, 
owing to social contact with various communities and creeds and the 
present trend of thought, restrictions as to food and drink are not so 
stringent on the younger generation as in the mofussil. 


PANCHOLI —A sub-division Ghanchis and Sutars. 

PANCHOLIS are a small caste of cultivators found in 
Kathiawar. 

PANCH SINHASANASTHA. —A sub-division of Jangams. 
PANGQRA. —A synonym for Panjora. 


PANGULS or cripples, a class of wandering beggars, numbering 
510 (1001), including 252 males and 258 females, are found mainly 
in Ahmednagar, Khandesh and Nasik. They are said to be des¬ 
cendants of a lame man or pdngala whose parents devoted him 
to tie- service of the god Shankar, because the god blessed them 
with children after the usual time for child-bearing had passed. 
In religion and customs they follow Mardtha Kunbis. 

PANJNA. A sub-division of Klidndesh Kunbis. 

PANJNIGAR* -See under Minor Musalmdn Castes. 

PANJORA* —A sub-division of Brahmans. 
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PANWALE.— A synonym for Bari. 

PANYA. —A. synonym for Pan Makar. 

PARAJIA. —A synonym for Kachhela. 

PARAMAHANSA.— A synonym for Manbhav. 

PARASAR. — A synonym for Parjia. 

PARATGI.— A sub-division of Bhois. 

PARBIiU. —A synonym for Prabhu. 

PARDESHI.— A sub-division of Kackhis, Bkadbhunjas, Nhavis, 
Kumbhars, Sonars, Tclis. A term generally applied to men coming 
from the United Provinces ; has also become a caste name for the 
illegitimate ckildren of upper India men and local women. 

PARDESHI ALITKAR. —A synonym for Alitkar. 

PARDESHI CHAMBHAR.— A synonym for Kattai. 

PARDESHI MOCHI. —A synonym for Kattai. 

PARDESHVARI. — A sub-division of Audich Brdhmans. 

PARDHIS, or Skikdris (kunters), number 12,214 (1901), Name 
including 6,320 males and 5,894 females. Tkeir occupation as game on S m 
kunters "takes them in small wandering bands to all parts of the 
Presidency ; but nearly half (5,150) were found in Khandesh district 
at the time of the 1901 Census ; and the only places in which they 
were elsewhere numerous were : the C'utch State, the Ndsik, Simla pur 
and Bijapur districts. In Cuteh they are snake charmers and catch, 
snakes. The word ‘ Pardhi ’ is derived from pdradh , hunting. The 
tribe is also known by the name of Phdnse Pardhi and Adivichanchar. 
Phdnse means a noose, and this implement is much used by the 
Pdrdhis in catching game. Adivichanchar is derived from atari 
(Kan. adivi), meaning forest, and sanchar, meaning wanderer, the name, 
like Phdnse Pardhi, being descriptive of the life of the tribe. 

As a collection of wandering bands of hunters and game snarers, 
the tribe has always offered an asylum to individual outcastes • or 
broken fragments of other tribes or castes. It is therefore a somewhat 
heterogeneous collection, and bears evidence of having^ been recruited 
n Rajputs. Kolis, Vaghris, BhftngW®, Kftbbligu®, and 
Korohars. It is obvious that the new-comers not immediately 
absorbed into the tribe constitute social divisions which tend to lose 
their identity in course of time. The social customs peculiar to the 
tribe therefore tend to vary from time to time and from place to place 
more than would be the case with more homogeneous entities. 
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The endogamous divisions are said at the present time to be— 

(1) P&rdhi proper. 

(2) PMnse Pardhi, or noose hunters. 

(3) Haran Pardhi. (1) 

(4) Mir. 

(5) Korchar. 

(6) Vaghri. 

But it is probable that the occupational distinctions are the most 
permanent, viz., Pardhis snaring birds with the noose, Pardhis hunt¬ 
ing antelope, and those who live by basket-weaving or other means. 
They mostly speak Gujar&ti, indicating their northern origin ; but in 
the Southern Mar&tha districts they talk Kanarese. 

The tribe claims to have once been Rajput. This may be taken to 
mean that they have at times received Rajput recruits; and this is 
suggested by the existence among them of five clans or exogamous 
divisions known as Dabhade, Chavan, Pow&r, Solanki, and Sonavani. 
The bulk of the tribe, however, are divided into totemistic divisions 
worshipping different devaks , of which the principal are :— 

(1) Thorns of the ami shrub (Mimosa rubricaulis). 

(2) Thorns of the bor tree (Zisyphus jujuba). 


(3) Leaves of the shami tree (Prosopis spicigera). 

(4) Mango. 

(5) Jambhul (Eugenia jainbolana). 

(6) Umbar (Ficus glomerata). 

The sameness of devak is a bar to intermarriage. Except in 
Cutch, a member of the tribe may marry his father’s sister, mother’s 
sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. A man is allowed to marry 
two sisters. The Koli custom of a widow being passed on, at the 
death of her husband, to the next younger brother of the deceased 
survives in the tribe and indicates its connection with the primitive 
tribes of Gujarat; as does also the fact that the family god of one of 
their divisions is found at Pavagad. Two brothers may marry two 
sisters, the elder brother being married to the elder sister and the 
younger to the younger. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but 
polyandry in unknown. 


Girls are married up to the age of fifteen or sixteen ; boys up to 
twenty-five. In the case of well-to-do people, baby marriages are 

(1) Har^n Pardhi moan# hunters of haran. i.c., black buck. The Kanarese 
equivalent ie Okigri Botkar, chigri being the Kanaroae for black buck. 
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also in vogue. If a girl is seduced by a caste-man, he is compelled 
to marry her after she has been purified by a Brahman, and he and 
the girl’s father are fined and made to give a dinner to the caste- 
people. If the seducer belong to another caste, the girl is allowed 
to remain in the caste after being purified, and may marry any caste- 
man. If the offence is committed several times, the girl is excom¬ 
municated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, w.ho has to Marriaga 
pay a bride-price of Rs. 33 to the girl’s father. If he cannot pay the cere : 
amount, the bridegroom may serve in his father-in-law’s house for a monlc ’' 
period agreed upon. The day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman 
who conducts the service. The principal ceremonies of marriage are : 
kunku lavane or sagdi, that is, the betrothal, which takes place some 
days before the marriage ; halad, or rubbing the boy and the girl with 
turmeric paste ; rukhavat, or carrying sweetmeats to the boy’s house by 
women from the girl’s; shiravanti, or reception of the bridegroom in 
a temple by the girl’s party; and lagna, or the marriage proper, in 
which a cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom, marriage 
verses are repeated, and sacred grains of rice are thrown over the pair, 
this being the binding portion. The ceremony of zdl is next per¬ 
formed, and the bridegroom returns to his house with his bride. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s, or mother’s brother’s son. 

She may marry a younger brother of her deceased husband, provided 
she is more than two years older. If a widow has no children by her 
deceased husband, her intended husband has to pay her a sum up to 
Rs. GO. If the intended husband be her deceased husband’s brother, 
he has to entertain the caste-people to a dinner and pay them Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 4 in cash. A widow remarriage is celebrated on a dark night. 

Persons on both sides, a barber, a Brahman and the caste punch are 
present on the occasion. The widow and her new husband are seated 
on two low wooden stools side by side, and the end? of their garments 
are tied into a knot by the Brahman priest. Next, the pair feed each 
other with two or three mouthfuls of food, which completes the 
ceremony. 

A husband can divorce a wife if he cannot agree with her, or her 
conduct is bad. A wife can divorce a husband if he is impotent, or is 
suffering from an incurable disease like leprosy. In both cases the 
sanction of the caste punch is required. A divorced woman can marry 
again by the widow remarriage form after paying a fine to the caste 
punch. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 
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Pardhis belong to the Hindu religion, though a few (30) were 
recorded at the 1901 census as Musalmans. Their favourite deities 
are Amba Bhavani, Jarimari, and Khandoba. Those residing in 
the Belgaum district chiefly worship Lakshmi, Durgava and Dyamava. 
In Cutch they worship Gatrad mata. The family goddess of the 
Chavan clan is the devi of the famous Pavagad hill in Gujarat, that 
of the other four clans being the Chatarshingi at Saptashring. They 
also worship all village gods. Musalman saints are venerated. When 
an epidemic breaks out, the gods are propitiated with blood sacrifices. 
The chief holidays of the Pardhis are the Shimga and Dasara. They 
do not go on pilgrimages and have no spiritual head. All their cere¬ 
monies, except the funeral rites, are conducted by Brahmans, who 
are received on terms of equality by other Brahmans. The death 
ceremonies are conducted by the caste elders. 

The dead are buried in a lying position with head to the south. 
In Cutch before burial the great toe of the right foot is burnt. 
Women who die in child-birth and persons who have visited the 
shrines of their family goddesses are burnt. The bones and ashes of 
the burnt are consigned to water. On the tenth day after death, rice 
balls are offered to the deceased, and caste-men are feasted. For the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors the maMlaya is performed in 
the dark half of Bhddrapad on the corresponding death-day or the 
new-moon day of that month. 

During the fair weather Pardhis wander from place to place in 
bands of three to six families. The men walk ahead carrying nets 
and baskets, followed by the women with the wooden cots and mat 
huts, and children carrying earthen pots and pans. Occasionally 
they own a bullock or buffalo, on which are loaded blankets, baskets, 
bamboo sticks, nets, and mats. The long rack-like frames in which. 
they fit the delicate horse-hair nooses are most skilfully made, and do 
great damage to the game. While on the move, they live outside of 
villages under bamboo frames covered with matting, or under the 
shade of trees. Their huts are seven feet by four and five feet high, 
with walls and slanting roofs of straw matting, which they roll up 
and carry off in a few moments. If overtaken by rain, they take 
shelter in the nearest village. They have a social organization with 
a head-man ( ailed nnik or leader, and settle social disputes at caste 
meetings. A person accused of adultery or oilier grievous sin has to 
pick a copper coin out of a jar of boiling oil. If he picks the coin 
out without harming his hand, he is declared innocent. If he refuses 
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to put his hand into the jar, or if in putting it in his hand is burnt, 
he is turned out of the caste. 

Pdrdhis are very skilful in making horse-hair nooses. They catch 0 ccu P a ' 
pig, antelope, peafowl, partridges, rock-quail, and parrots. Some of ’ loa ' 
them fret stone for grinding grain. A few are husbandmen and jaglias 
or village watchmen. Some are day-labourers and some beg. Though 
they have taken to comparatively peaceful habits, they have not got 
rid of their thieviug propensities. When in towns and villages sel ling 
game, they try to find a suitable place for robbery. They commit 
burglaries, rob fields, and steal when the chance offers. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, fowls, hogs, peacocks, Food, 
partridges, and quails, and almost all feathered game and fish, and 
drink liquor. In Cutch, hogs, fowl, and feathered game, except 
partridges, are prohibited. 

PHANSE PARDHIS differ from the bulk of the Pdrdhis in some 
of their social and religious customs. They marry their girls at any 
age. On the marriage day the bride and bridegroom are decked with 
chaplets of pi pa l leaves, a tassel of thread hanging over each temple. 

The skirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s robes are knotted together 
seven times, the guests throw red rice over the pair’s heads, and the 
marriage is complete. Polygamy and widow marriage are allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

They belong to the Hindu religion. The special objects of 
their worship are Yellamma, Tuljd-Bhavdni, and Venkatesh, whose 
images are kept tied in cloth and are taken out once a year on 
Marnavami in Ashvin , and worshipped with an offering of milk. They 
do not observe any of the Hindu holidays and make no pilgrimages. 

They believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. Those who can afford it 
burn the dead, the rest bury. The corpse is carried to the grave by 
three men, one holding the head, a second the feet, and a third the 
waist. On the third day a little molasses and a little clarified butter 
are laid on the grave. This is the only funeral rite. No othor cere¬ 
monies are performed to propitiate the deceased ancestors. 

Though ostensibly snarers and hunters, they make their living 
mainly by committing robberies. They openly rob the standing 
crops. The landlords stand in such awe of them that they secure 
their goodwill by submitting to a regular system of blackmail. If 
they refuse to let the ears be taken, they would ruu a good chance of 
losing the whole crop when it was gathered in the thrashing floor. 

Some of the Ph&nse Pardhis make and sell baskets. A division of them 
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called Jogires in Dharwar make black-stone vessels of various sizes 
which are used in keeping pickles and sometimes in cooking. In 
addition to the flesh eaten by the Pardhis, cows are said to be eaten 
by the Phanse Pardhis. They drink liquor to excess. 

PARDHI. —A synonym for Takdri. 

PARIT.—A sub-division of Mangs. 

Name and PARITS, also called Dhobis, numbering 14,962 (1901), including 
origin. 7 307 ma l es and 7,655 females, are found in small numbers scattered 
all over the Deccan and the Konkan. The occupation of the caste is 
washing clothes. The term Parit, meaning simply a washerman, 
includes naturally groups that have little in common beyond their 
occupation. Thus there are Maratha, Lingayat, Kdmathi and Telangi 
Parits. Lingayat Parits are separately described under the name of 
Agasa. The Kamdthi and Telangi Parits, being foreigners, do not 
come within the scope of the survey. Another name for Maratha 
Parits is Kimbi Parits. The following particulars apply to Maratha 
Parits only. 

Divisions. The Maratha Parits state that they were originally Marathas, (l) 
but were severed from the community on account of their having 
taken to washing clothes. They are divided into two territorial groups, 
Deshi and Konkani, the former residing in the Deccan, the latter in 
the Konkan. The Konkani Parits are also known as Madvals. The 
two divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. The Deshis are 
divided into two divisions, the Proper and Kadus or bastards. They 
speak Marathi like the Kunbis. The surnames and names of both 
men and women are the same as those of the Maratlids. The Bombay 
Gazetteer (Vol. XVII, page 147) states that persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry; but recent enquiries point to the 
conclusion that, among the Deshi Parits, marriages are prohibited 
between persons having the same devak or marriage guardian, same¬ 
ness of surnames being no bar to intermarriage. The information 
regarding the devaks of the caste collected so far is as follows : — 


Name of kul. 


Name of devak . 


Pawar 

Gaikwdd 

Surve 

Halve 


.. The sun-flower. 

Do. 

.. Leaves of Champa (Mesua ferrea). 
.. Do. do. 


(1) See article on Marathas. It in extremely probable th-t this tradition is 
correct and thal Parity like many occupational castes in the Deccan, wore originally 
Mur&Uids, 
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Name of devak. 


Kale 

Salunke 


.. Leaves of the tamarind tree. 


Kadam 


Vagh 


Do. do. 

Do. mango tree. 

Do. do. 


The Bombay Gazetteer states that their demies consist of five 
kinds of leaves or pdnchpdlvi , a mango branch, the leaves of the mi 
bush, an Indian millet stalk, flowers or twigs of the kalamb (ilntkocep- 
halus cadamba), and of the purtah creeper. According to one account 
the devak of all the Konkani Parits is the same, viz., the kalamb , 
but it is more plausibly asserted that every kul or section has a separate 
devak. Thus, the devak of the Chavans is the nag or cobra, of the 
Dalvis an axe, and of the Mhadiks the kalamb . Marriages are prohi¬ 
bited between members having the same devak , and within five degrees 
of relationship. A man may marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. 
Amongst the Deslii Parits a man may marry his deceased wife’s sister. 

A Konkani Parit can marry his wife’s sister during her life-time. 
Amongst the former, two brothers are not allowed to marry two sisters ; 
amongst the latter they can do so. Polygamy is allowed and practised, 
but polyandry is unknown. 

Boys are generally married from twelve to thirty, girls from ten to Marriage 
fourteen and even after the age of puberty. Sexual license before 
marriage is not tolerated. Amongst the Deshi Parits, if a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a man of a liigher caste she is retained in 
the caste on her father paying a fine of Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 to the caste 
punch and on his giving a dinner to the caste people. If the offence 
is committed with a casteman, the man is similarly punished and 
compelled to marry the girl. If the man involved belong to a lower 
caste the girl is excommunicated. Amongst the Konkani Parits, girls 
committing such offences are turned out of the caste in all cases. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a sum of money to the girl’s father if he is poor. The day for 
the marriage is fixed by a BrAhman, who conducts the service. The 
marriage ceremonies of Parits do not differ from those of the Kunbis. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may not marry 
a member of her deceased husband’s section ; but amongst the Deslii 
Parits instances are known of widows having married their late 
husband’s brothers. Amongst them, a widow remarriage can be 
celebrated on any dark night in the latter half of any month except 
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Chaitra and BMdmpad. The ceremony takes place in a lonely locality 
and is attended only by a few persons. It consists in tying into a 
knot the ends of the couple’s garments. As soon as this is done the 
party attending the ceremony return home. It is considered unlucky 
to look on the faces of the pair till the following morning. 

Amongst the Konkani Parits widow remarriage can be celebrated 
on any day. Elderly male members of the caste, a Kasar, a Bhagat, 
a Ghadi and a widow are present on the occasion. The widow and 
her new husband are bathed and taken beyond the village boundary. 
There the widow removes from her person the clothes and ornaments 
given to her by her deceased husband, and puts on those presented 
by the new one. The Kasar puts glass bangles on her wrists and 
toe rings on her toes. Next, the pair are seated on a blanket, a turban 
is placed on the knee of the widow’s new husband, and the widow of 
the party applies red powder to their foreheads, to which she applies 
grains of rice. Then the widow’s new husband takes the turban on 
his knee and puts it on his head ; red powder and rice grains are then 
applied to the foreheads of the bride and bridegroom by all the party. 
Two water pots containing water and a copper coin in each, with 
their moutlis closed with mango twigs and cocoa-nuts, are brought into 
close contact with their heads by the Kasar. Next, in order to 
appease the spirit of the widow’s deceased husband, a rupee is tied in 
a piece of cloth and buried on the village boundary. Liquor is then 
served, the skirts of the pair’s garments are tied into a knot, the widow 
takes a cock under her arm and the party start to return to the house 
of the widow’s new husband. When they reach the courtyard, the 
Ghadi waves another cock round their heads and goes away taking the 
cock as a perquisite. The Bhagat- cuts a little of the widow’s hair and 
a piece of her robe, and carries away the cock held by her under her 
arm. The pair then enter the house, wash their hands and feet and 
treat the party to a dinner. Every year a cock is offered to pro¬ 
pitiate the spirit of the widow’s deceased husband. A bachelor is not 
allowed to marry a widow. 

A husband can divorce a wife on the ground of her infidelity. 
The divorce is effected by performing funeral rites in the name of the 
wife. A divorced woman can marry again after the fashion of the 
widow remarriage ceremony. 


The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. Some of them are followers of the Varkari and the 
Kabir sept. Their favourite deities are Bahiroba, Khandoba, Mhasoba 
and Bliav/ini. They also worship the village gods and goddesses. 
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T.]io pipal, shami, umbar (Banyan), weapons and implements are 
worshipped. The Musalman saints are reverenced.' Parits make pil¬ 
grimages to Jejuri, Tuljdpur, Pandharpur, Alandi, and also to Benares 
if means permit. Their spiritual guide is the head of the Shringeri 
monastery. The priests of the caste are the local Brahmans. 

When cholera breaks out a wooden image of the cholera goddess 
is made and carried in procession in a sipall wooden cart made for the 
purpose, round the whole village, and placed on a spot beyond the 
village boundary. The image is then worshipped with an offering of 
rice mixed with curds and the party disperse. This ceremony is not 
jieculiar to Parits. People of all castes take part in it, and it is 
believed that the epidemic leaves the place with the image and enters 
the village where it is left. The inhabitants of the latter place some¬ 
times carry it to the next village to avert the danger thus brought on 
them, and so on, until the image is ultimately thrown into a river or 
the sea. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. The ordinary funeral rites Death 
are observed. For the propitiation of deceased’s ancestors uncooked ^ re ' 
articles of food are given to Brahmans on those days of the latter half 
of Bhddrapad which represent the death days, and castemen are 
feasted. The well-to-do perform the shraddha. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is washing clothes. They Occu- 
belong to the class of baluteddrs or village servants. Village Parits, pation - 
as a rule, are not paid in cash but in grain. Some of them hold lands 
and some are labourers. 


They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer, tortoises Food, 
and fish and drink liquor. Thtey rank very low in the social scale 
almost next above the impure classes. 

PARJA. —A sub-division of Br&hmans. 

PARJIA. A sub-division of Sonis and Lohars. 

PARSHA. —A sub-division of Holayas. 

PARSIS, (,) numbering 78,880 (1901), including 40,500 mules 
and 38,380 females, (2) are found chiefly in the Town and Island of 
Bombay and in considerable numbers in the Gujarat districts and 

(1) Contributed by 8ham*-ulultna Jivanji Jamshed|i Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 0.1.K 

(2) The figures recorded at the last throe Censuses wore :— » 

Females. Toti- d. 

37,405 

38,380 78.880 

40.702 83,505 


Males. 

1891 .. .. 30,051 

1901 .. 40,600 

19H - . • 42,803 

u 116—‘23 
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States and in Tkana and Poona. Some are residents of Karachi, while 
a few are scattered over all the principal trade centres and cantonments 
in India. At one time, Gujarat, and especially Surat in Gujarat, was 
the headquarters of the laymen. Naosari was, and still is, the head¬ 
quarters of the priesthood. On the acquisition of Bombay by the 
British in 1661 they began to settle in Bombay, which is now their 
headquarters. 

Name. The Community speaks of itself as the Parsis. They are, as said 

by Burnouf, “ the noble debris of one of the most heroic and grandest 
people of antiquity ”. (1) They derive their name from the country 
of Pars (or Fars), the Persia proper, from which their ancestors, who 
emigrated to India, derived their origin. It was the country of Pars 
which gave to the whole country its name of Persia. 

Darius, the great Achsemenian Emperor who invaded India, 
spoke of their country as Parsa, (2) and of himself as a Parsi (adam 
Parsa, i.e ., I am a Parsi or Persian). (3) Under this great King, both 
Parthia (Parthva) (4) and Persia proper (Parsa) (6) were included in 
the great Persian Empire. 

King Darius also speaks of himself as an Arya of the Aryan race 
or an Irani of the Iranis (Ariya Ariya chithra, (0) lit. an Arian, 
of descent from the Aryans). The ancient Medes were closely con¬ 
nected with the ancient Persians, and so we often hear “ the Medes 
and the Persians ” spoken of together. We find a form of this 
name Iran in Erin, the ancient name of Ireland. The word Ire in 
Ireland also points to the old word Arya. 

The modern Persians speak of the country as Iran, a word 
derived from Avestaic Airy ana, (7) Pahl. Airan, Pers. Iran. Just 
a 3 the Hindus, the Indian Aryas, speak of India as A'ryavarta, the 
Parsis, the Persian Aryas, spoke of Persia as Airyana-vaeja (Iranvej), 

(1) “ Lea nobles ddbris d’un dos peuplefl les plus h^roiques at los plus grands do 
V antiquity” (Papiers d’ Eugene Burnouf, t*onserv6s d la Bibliothfeque Nationale. 
Catalogue drosse par M. Ucm Feorr, p. 127). 

(2) Behistan Inscriptions I, 1 ; III, 1. Inscriptions of Persepolis. Dr. H. C. 
Tohnan’s Guide to the Old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 54, 63 and 77. For various 
references vide Dr. Tolman’s Cuneiform Supplement. Index Verborum, p. 34. 

(3) Darius's Inscription on the ancient Suez Canal. Ibid Tolman, Text p. 75. 
Translation, p. 141. Vide “ La St&le do Clialouf ” by M. Menant. Vide my Paper on 
“ The Ancient History of the Suez Canal.” (Journal B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XXIV, 
pp. luj—84 ; vide my “ Asiatic Papers,” Part. II, pp. 174—195). 

(4) ~j jman, Ibid. Text, Transliteration, p. 62. 

(5 v 7 Ibid. Text, p. 64. 

f ;) Tolman Inscription of Naksh-i Rustam. Transliterated Text, p. 79 I. 9. 
Tran elation, p. 46, 

(7) Yt. XVIf, 6, Vend I, 3. 
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i.e., the seed (vaeja or vij) of the Arians. (1) So, the Indian Parsis 
speak of their co-religionists, who have recently come from Persia, 
as Ir&nis. 

The Ancient Greeks spoke of the ancient country of the Parsis 
as Persis and of the people as Persoi. Herodotus also speaks of the 
people as Aryans. He says of the Medes that “ these Medes were 
called anciently by all people Arians.” u) 

In the Old Testament, it is known by a similar name. According 
to Mr. M’Curdy, Elam, which formed a part of the great Persian Empire, 
stood, in some parts, of the Old Testament (Isaiah XXI, 2, Ezekiel 
XXVII, 10, XXXVIII, 5) for Persia, into which it was incorporated/ 50 3 
“ The kingdom (i.e., the Persian Kingdom), as such, was founded by 
Cyrus, its inhabitants having been anciently called Elamites from 
their ancestor Elam, the son of Shem, and in later times Parthians. ” (4) 
It seems that this name Elam is the same as Eran or Iran, its founder 
Elam being the same as Firdousi’s Erach, whose name is connected 
with Iran. 

The ancient Hindus spoke of them as Piirsika. The Vislmu Pura- 
'na (5) gives a detailed list of different people, aud, in that list, among 
what it calls “ ferocious and uncivilized races ” includes Parsikas. (6) 
Wilson says that they are known both as Pdrsikas or Pdrtakas. 
“ The first is not a common form in the Puranas, although it is in 
poetical writings, denoting, no doubt, the Persians or people of Pars or 
Fars : the latter also read as Paradas, may imply the same as beyond 
(para) the Indus.” (7) 8 9 It may bo noted in this connection that the 
Pahlavas or Pallavas or Pahnavas <8) (the Parthians) are spoken 
of separately in the Vishnu Purdna . m 

Wilson speaks of them as “ a northern or north-western nation 
often mentioned in Hindu writings, in Manu, the Ramayana, the 
Purdnas, etc. They were not a Hindu people, and may have been some 

(1) Vend. 1, 3. 

(2) Bk. VII, 62. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Vol.. IV. p. 81. Vide Rawlinson’a Essay 
on the Medians, ibid Vol. I, p. 40. Appendix ill to Bk. I. 

(3) Rov. Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of tho Biblo, p. 701. V id? the word Persia. 

(4) Becfcon’s small Bible Dictionary. 1 ide the word Persia. 

(5) Bk. III. Chap. II. The Vishnu Purana, a system of Hindu Mythology 
and Tradition, translated from the original Sanskrit by H. ID Wilson (1840), p. 194. 

(6) Ibid, p. 194. 

(7) Ibid , n. 149. 

(8) Ibid , pp. 189, 195. 

(9) According to Wilson, the form Pahimvaa is more usual in tho text. Ibid 
p. 195, n. 158. 
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of the tribes between India and Persia.”* 1 ’ Kalidas, in his Raghu- 
van§a, also speaks of the ancient Parsis as Parsika/"' 

The ancient Parsis, the ancestors of the modern Parsis, and 
their country of ancient Persia are said to have been referred to 
even in the Rigveda. The Parsis (Parshawa) referred to in the 
Rigveda (I, 105-8) are supposed to be the ancient Persians or Parsis/' 1 * 
The country of Parsu (Parhava) referred to in the Rigveda (VIII, 
6-48) is supposed to be a part of ancient Persia/ 4 * Here, a person 
boasts of having looted from a foreign tribe in the country of Paisu 
one hundred cattle/ 5 * In one place, even the Parthians, an off¬ 
shoot of the ancient Persians, who ruled in Persia after Alexander, 
are supposed to have been mentioned with the ancient Persians or 
Parsis. Both of them are referred to as Purthu-Parshavo (Rigveda 
VII, 83-1). Vishtaspa, the patron-king of Zoroaster, is identified 
with the Ishtasva of the Rigveda/ 6 * Many well-known personages 
of ancient Persia referred to in the Avesta have been identified with 
personages mentioned in the Rigveda/'* 

Some Portuguese writers of India have spoken of them as Parieos/ 8 * 
Some speak of them as Esparcis. Garcia da Orta, a Portuguese 


(1) Ibid p. 189, n. 61. 

(2) The Rachuvansa of K&lidas with the commentary of Mallin&tha, edited 
by Kashinath Pdndurang Paraba, 2nd od. (1882), p. 89. Fourth Canto, couplet 60. 

*•.’Gainst the Persians next. 

He through the desert marched as holy men 

By Sacred Learning smite their inbred foes. 

The senses.” 

The Raghuvanga translated by P. I)e Lacy Johnstone (1902), p. 33, Canto IV, 
11 159-61). This particular portion of the Raghuvan^a is supposed to be an allusion 
to the Persian navy (Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV, No. 0 of June 1908, 
p. 332). 

(3) “ Key to interpret the Veda ” by Profs. Bluigvat and Apte. 


(4) Ibid. 

rm • ; nroa ,j upon the cattle-farms of the Persians reminds us of a 
atatemont by a Persian, in his Articles of Faith (Yayna XII, 2), where ho declares 
Wsdetemi ination to defend the cattle-farms from such inroads (Us g6ush stuye t&ya- 
atcha hazanghatchd). 


(6) Frvad Sheriurji Dadabhoy Bharnclia, in his article ontitlcd “ The date of 
Zoroaster” in tho K. ft. Coma Memorial Volume, edited by mo, p. 8. 

(7) “ Zaruthuslitrri and his Contemporaries in the lligveda,” by Shapurji 
Kavasji Hodiwala, B.A. (1912). 


(8) Vid» the Ariglo-Lusitano of 18th and 27th Docember 1902, and 3rd, 10th and 
24th January 1903, ’ wherein are jmblished some Portuguese documents referring 
to the Parsis, received by me from Nargol. For a translation of these 
“ The Parsi ” Vol. J, No. 7 of July 1905. For a translation of tho second and third 
batches of these documents vide “ The Zarthoahti Vol. IV, Nos. I and II. 
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medical man, who had landed at Goa on 12th March 1534, and had 
visited a good part of India, speaks of the Parsis as Coaris or Espar- 
cis. (1) Anthony Monserrate, a Portuguese Father, who was at the 
Court of Akbar (1580 — 1582), also speaks of the Parsis as Coaris. (2) 
This word Coaris is a corrupted form of Gauars or Guebres used by 
Muhammadans for Fire-worshippers. He also speaks of them as 
Jazenese (i.e., Yazadis) from the town of Jaze (Yezd) in Persia, because 
later on the Pdrsis (now spoken of by “the Parsis of India as Iranis) 
had come from Yezd. Even now, most of the Persian Zoroastrians 
that come to India come from Yezd and Kerman. 

Old Muhammadan writers spoke of them as Gabrs or 
Gaurs in the sense of infidels, a term, which they applied, at times, 
generally to all who were not Muhammadans, including the Hindus, (3) 
but especially to the Parsis. This word “ Gabr ” is variously derived, 
but it is probably the same as Pers. Jcur, i.e., blind, which word 
can be read gaar and which was changed into Gabr. They called 
them “ blind ” because they thought they were blind to the religion 
of Muhammad. (4) Some Muhammadan authors speak of them as 
Zardushtis; (5) * some as Majusis,^ and others as Parsis. (7) From 
the fact that they held fire in reverence, they are spoken of by 
some Muhammadan writers as Atash-parajtan (8) 9 or Azar pa.ra§tan (0) 

(1) “ Colloquies on the Simplon and Drugs of India,” by Garcia da Orta, trans¬ 
lated by Sir Clements Markham (1913), p. 445. 

(2) Mongolicae Legations Commontarius ( Vide Journal, Bengal Asiastic Society, 
New Series, Vol. VIII (1912), p. 188). 

(3) For an application of tho word to Hindus, vide Amir Khoshro’:. poom 
Ashkiy6 (Elliot’s History of India, 111, p. 849). 

(4) Vid> my “Anthropological Papers ” Part I, p. L* 7 ; Journal of the Antliro- 
poligical Society of Bombay, Vul. V, No. 7, Paper on " An A vesta Amulet for 
contracting friendship.” 

(5) The Dabistan, Bombay edition of 1277 A.H., p- 208. r J lie -9th laalitu, 2nd 
Nazar. Shea and Troyor’s translation, Vol. Ill, p. 96. 

(8) Farhang-i-Jehangiri. Fufo tho word Baranni. Quoted by Bio. hmann in 
the Journal of the Asiastic Society of Bengal, Vol.' XXXVII, Part 1. No. [ 
(1868), p. 14. 

(7) Farhang-i*Jehangiri. Vide the word Azar, l ucknow Lithographed edition 
of 1293 Hijri (1876 A.D.), p. 56. Vide Blockmahn’u transi tion in tho above 
Journal. 

(8) (a) Badaoni, in his Muntakhab-al-Tav/jirikh. (’apt. Loos and Ahmad Ali c 
Calcutta Text, Vol. II (1865), p. 261 1*7. For Bloohmann’n translation of this 
passage, ride his translation of Abu Fazl's Am i-Akbari, Vol. 1. p. lHt (b) lli<> 
Dabistan (Bombay edition of A. H. 1277, p. 266). Shea and Troyora translation, 
Vol. Ill, p. 95. 

(9) Abu FazPs Ain-i-Akbari. BIck hraann’s Text, Vol. I, p. 43, 18th «i>. 
Vide Blochmann’8 translation, Vol, I. p. 48. Azar is an old form of Atash, 
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i.e., Fire-worshippers. Emperor Akbar, through his Prime 
Minister and historian, Abu Fazal, had justified their form 
of worship/ 0 


Origin. The ancestors of the present Parsi Community of India came from 

Persia, with which India had relations from very early times. 
According to Ferishta, who has based his history on the works of various 
Muhammadan authors, these relations commenced in the time of the 
ancient kings of the Peshdadian dynasty. The A vesta, the Scriptures 
of the Parsis, refers to India as Hapta-IEndu. 1 (2) Darius the Great 
had conquered a large part of northern India, and both the Parthian 
and Sassamo' 11 kings had relations with India. Thus, when the Sassa- 
nian Empire fell before the onslaught of the Arabs, and the ancestors 
of the modern Parsis came to India, they came to a country, not 
unknown to them, at least by name and fame. 

The frequent wars of the Sassanian Persians with the Romans 
had so weakened both powers that they could not stand against the 
growing power of the Arabs, some of whom were at one time subject 
to Persia. Again, a number of weak monarchs had undermined the 
power of Persia. Though Yazdazard, the last of the Sassanian 
kings, was a comparatively strong and good ruler, he could not stand 
against the growing power of the Arabs, inflamed with vigour and 
energy by the teachings of the new religion of Muhammad. Yazdazard 
was defeated at the battles of Kadesia (A.D. 636) and Nehavend 
(A.D. 641). During his flight and stay at Khorasan, with a view to 
recoup, if possible, his military strength and to make a stand against 
the Arabs, he was murdered at the house of a miller, at the instigation 
of a disloyal general, Mahoui Souri. With his death (A.D. 651), the 
Zoroastrian Empire of Persia ended. A number of Iranians turned 
Muhammadan under pressure. Thousands fled to mountain retreats. 
Some of the fugitive bands went to the mountainous district (Kohistan) 
of Khorasan. This part of Persia being further east, and thus, to a 
certain extent, free from severe molestation, the fugitives lived 
there for nearly 100 years. It seems that some part of the country 
was still ruled over by Zoroastrian rulers, called the Sipahbuds, i.e., 
commanders of soldiers. 

The regions of Tabaristan, Gilan, Mazenderan and the adjoining 
country formed the above-named country of Kohistan. It was in 
749 A.D., nearly 100 years after the overthrow and death of the last 

(1) Ibid. 

(2) Vide my Paper on ,k Lidia in the Avosta of the Parsis” (Journal, Bengal 
Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. IX, pp. 427—36). 
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Zoroastrian King Yazdazard, that Kohistan was successfully invaded 
by the Caliph. Ab-Alkha§yb, who invaded Kohistan, was assisted as a 
guide by one Omar B. Ala’lla, who having lived for some tune under 
the protection of one of the Zoroastrian Sipahbuds of the district 
“ was well acquainted with all the roads and mountain tracks.” (1) On 
this invasion of Kohistan a large number of Zoroastrians turned 
Muhammadan. 



According to ancient tradition, as recorded in a poem, the Kisseh- Tr.viaion- 
i -Sail] an (i.c., the story or history of &anjan), written in Persian accort jj n g 
verse in 1600 A.D. by Dastur Bahman Kaikobad, the Parsis emigrated toth* _ 
to India in about 766 A.D. The history of their emigration to India s Jq® n .‘ 
and of their dispersion in the different parts of the country, according 
to the Kisseh, is as follows (3> :— 

Zoroaster lived and promulgated his religion in the time of Kmg 
Gushtasp. His religion thrice met with decline. The first occasion 
was at the time of Sikandar (Alexander) who burnt the sacred books. 

Thus 300 years after Zoroaster, the religion was destroyed. Ardeshir 
(Bdbakan, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty) brought about a 
revival assisted by Ardai Viraf. There was again a decline, and King 
Shapur again brought about a revival. Dastur Adarbad Marespand 
had a hand in this revival. Then the third decline came in the time 
of Yazdazard, when a Jud-din (a king of another faith) occupied the 
throne of Persia. From that time, Iran w r as broken. Both the laymen 
and the Dasturs had to conceal themselves to observe their religion. 

Some retired to Kohistan (in Khorasan) for 100 years. Thence they 
had to retire to the city of Ormuz where they lived for 15 years. 

The first Parsis who came to India after the Arab conquest, came 
from this Kohistdn, to which on the final overthrow and death of 
Yazdazard in 651 A.D. their forefathers of two or three previous 
generations had fled, and where they remained for about 100 years 
(about 751 A.D.). To avoid religious persecution, they left the 
country and went to Ormuz, from whence they sailed to India. Ihe 
date of this event, viz., about 751 A.D., as determined from the Parsi 
poem, corresponds closely with the date (7-19 A.D.) of the Arab 

(1) Prof. Rehatsek’s article on “ Tho Baw nod liaobarah Sopahbuds along the 
southern Caspian shores (Journal, 13. B. K. A. Society, Vol. XI1. pp. 410- 43). 

(2) For an English translation of this poem, vide Journal, B. B. K. A. Society, 

Vo). I, pp. 167—191. Vide Anquotil Du Perron’s Zend A vesta, Tomo 1, Partio 1, pp, 

Ig_123, Vide for extracts, mv Papor entitled “ A few events in tho early history 

of the Parsees with their dates/’ Vide tho Kisseh-i-Sanjdn, edited by Mr. R. B. 
Paymaster for text and translation, vide Mr. M. R. Unwalas lithograped t oM ot 
the Persian Rivayat, Vol. II, p. 344, et. $cq. 

(3) Vide my book, Dai tur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kissek-i-Sanjan (1917) 
pp. 8-9. 
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invasion under Omar B. Ala'lla, arrived at by Prof. Rehatsek, on 
the authority of the Muhammadan historians of Tabaristan. 


After staying at Ormuz for 15 years, they thought it advisable to 
withdraw from that place also and to sail to India, where they landed at 
Diu in Kathiawar and remained for 19 years. Embarking again at that 
port, they were overtaken by a storm, when they prayed to God for 
safety, and declared, that if they landed in safety they would found a 
Fire-Temple. Their prayer was answered and they landed at Sanjan, 
where ruled a Icing named Jadi-Rana. Their leader, a Dastur, went 
before the king and prayed for quarters. The subjects of the king 
were willing to receive them; but the king, seeing them armed, 
became alarmed. Ho sought information from them regarding their 
religion, manners and customs, and then gave them quarters on 
certain conditions. 


The principal conditions on which the P&rsis were allowed to land 
and found a colony, were, according to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, the 
following : — 

1. To explain at first the principal customs of their religion. 

2. To give up the language of their mother-land of Persia 
and to adopt in its stead that of the new country of India. 

3. Their women to adopt the dress of Indian women. 

4. To disband themselves, and not to use arms. 

5. To perform the marriage ceremony in the evening 
(Shamgeh). 

The Raja seems to have been afraid at first of the armed 
immigrants, and to have desired to take precautions before giving 
them an asylum in his country. 

The Dastur re-assured the Rdja, saying : “ Do not be afraid of us. 
No harm will come through us to this country. We shall be the friends 
of the whole of India (Ham6 Hindustan™. y&r bashim). We will 
destroy your enemies.” Then he thus explained the principal customs 
which they observed: They were worshippers of God (Yazdan- 
parast), held the sun and moon in reverence, held fire, water and the 
cow in esteem, and looked with respc-ct on all creatures of God. They 
wore, as a religious symbol, the Kusti (Sacred thread) with 72 threads. 
The women in their sickness remained secluded, not looking at the 
sun, the sky or the moon, and avoiding contact with fire and water, 
which are believed to contain in themselves the essence of light (nur). 
The period of sickness being over, they washed and were then free of 
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pollution. Similar abstinence was observed for 40 days after child¬ 
birth. (1) 

On receiving this account of the religious customs of the Parsis? 
which were not unlike those of the people of his own country, the Raja 
gave them quarters on his land. The Kisseh-i-Sanjan speaks thus of 
the founding of the new colony : 

“ A place in the desert was accepted. The ground was excellent 
and they made it the place of their abode. The place was acceptable 
to all persons. A city was created where there was formerly a desert. 
It was an uncultivated and unpopulated desert. All the young and 
the old landed there. When the Dastur saw the good place, he found 
it to be a suitable place for abode. The Dastur gave it the name of 
Sanj&n, and it was made prosperous like the country of Iran. ” 

Five years afterwards they consecrated there their fire and found¬ 
ed a Fire-temple, the first of its kind to be founded by the immigrants. 
It appears that, when they founded the Fire-temple, they sent to Kliora- 
san in Persia for the sacred articles (dldt) required for the ceremonial 
consecration of the sacred fire. Thus, the Zoroastrians in Khorasan 
came to know that a band of their co-religionists had settled well in 
India. Thereupon, a number of other Zoroastrians whom we may 
call a second band of refugees or emigrants, came to India, perhaps 
with the very party who brought the sacred requisites to India. 

For about 300 years most of them seem to have remained at San- 
jan, though a few dispersed in various directions, going to Vankaner, 
Broach, Variav, Anklesar, Cambay and Naosari. In another 200 years 
the dispersion seems to have been complete. As the Kisseh says : 
“ Bv that time, (only) some houses of Dasturs remained in the citv of 

(1) Thero exist certain Shlokas, sixteen in number, which are believed to 
have been composed by a learned Parsi Dastur, to explain the lndiefs and 
customs of his people to the Raja and his Hindu courtiers. ( Vulr the Indian 
Antiquary of 5th Juno 1872, Vol. I, p. 214, for an English translation of these 
Shlokas, and Dastur Aspandyarji K&mdin’s “ Kadim tarikh Pario ni Kasar ” fora 
Gujarati translation. Vide Dr. Drummond’s “ Grammatical Parts of the Guzarattee. 
Mahrattee and English Languages (1808). Vide Mr. Shapurji Kavasji Hodiwalla’s 
article entitled “ The Seventeen Sanskrit Shlokas, recited before king J&di Rana ” 
in tho Dastur Dr. Hoshang Jamasp Memorial Volume pp. 70 el. seq.) 

It appears that since their very first arrival, the Pursis have been anxious to 
explain to their Hindu bretliern of their adopted country, the tenets of their religion 
and their manners and customs. With this view in mind, the early Pursis not. only 
composed tho above Shlokas but also translated some of thoir bhoks into Sanskrit. 
The Trustees of tho Parsi Panchdyab have had the Texts of these translations and 
compositions, prepared at the hands of the late Ervad Shoriarji Dndabhoy Rh u m ba. 
The texts are to be published in seven parts, four of which wore already published in 
the life time of the learned author. The other throe parts will bo published shmify. 
All these are published under tho titlo of 4 ’ tho Collected Sanskrit Writings of the 
Parsis *\ 

H 116—24 
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Sanjan. ” Among those that remained was a priest named Khush- 
mast who lived there with his son Khujastc. * (1) 

About 1490 A.D. a catastrophe fell upon those who remained 
at Sanjan. The King of Gujarat, Sultan Mahmud, (2) 3 4 5 acting upon 

(1) The Kisseh-i-Sanjan is silent as to what bocamo of the other, priests. But 
another Persian account, written in verso in 1765 A.I). by Dastur Shapurji Manockjee 
Sanj&na (1735—1805) under the title of Kisseh-i-Zarthushtian-i-Hindustan, i.e. t the 
Story of the Zoroastrians of India, says that the priests also had dispersed with the 
laymen to different parts of Gujarat. In order to avoid differences in future, they 
amicably fixod territorial limits within which different priests wore to carry on their 
sacerdotal work. 

These territorial divisions which were five in number were and are still known as 
Panthaks. The five divisions are as follows :— 

1. Sanjan from the river Dantur (Dantora) to the river Par, which has given 
it 3 name to Pardi (Pdr-nadi) noar Udwada. The Mobeds or priests practising 
their profession within these limits were known as Sanjana Mobeds. 

2. From the river Pdr to the river of Bariav. These priests were Naosd- 
rians, ».e., Naosdri Mobeds. 

3. From Bariav to Anklosar. These priests are known as Godarians (now 
known as Godavrds). 

4. From Anklesar to Khambdyat (Cambay). These were Broach Mobeds. 

5. Khambdyat. These priests wore known as Khambdtds. 

Thi3 division of Panthaks seoms to have taken place in about 1290 A.D. 

(2) As to who this Sultan Mahmud was, Pdrsi tradition says that it was Mahmud 
Begada, who reigned in Gujarat from 1459 to 1513 A.D. This tradition is recorded 
in the writings of Pdrsi Dastiirs like Moola Feeroz (1808, in his manuscript History 
of tho Pdrsis), Aspandiarji Kdmdim (1826, Kadim tdrikh, pp. 199-200) and 
Framji Aspandiarji Babadi (1831, Hadisha ndmeh, p. 122) and accepted by European 
scholars, like Anquetil Du Perron (1771, Zend Avesta Tome I, Partie I, p. 321, 
marginal note), Dr. Drummond (1808. The Grammatical Parts of the Guzcrattee, 
Mahratta and English languages, vide the word Parsi), Dr. Wilson (1842, Journal, B. 
B. R. A. S., Vol. I, p. 182 n.) and Mr. llamsay (1872 Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 213). 
But, latterly, Sir James Campbell, the l amod writer of the Bombay Gazetteer, doubted 
that it was Mahirrud Begada, and thought that it was Aldudin Khilji. Campboll 
seems to havo been misled by a faulty translation of the Kissoh-i-Sanjan and by 
Elliot’s translation of a few lines from Amir Khosru’s Ashakiye. Elliot, while 
speaking of tho “ Conquest of Gujarat, Chitor, Malwa, Siwana ” says : 44 Tho poet 
passes to the conquests of Aldu-d-din in Hindustan. Ulugh Khan sent against the 
Rai of Gujarat, “ where the shores of the sea were filled to tho brim with the blood of 
the Gabrs.” (Elliot, Vo). Ill, p. 549). Sir J. Campbell, not having looked into the 
original Persian of Amir Khosru, was misled by the word ‘ gabrs,’ and, though he knew 
that the word was, at times applied oven to the Hindus, thought that it referred 
to tho Pursis, and so identified the massacre of about 1,400 Pdrsis, referred to in the 
Kissoh-i-Sanjan, with this massacre referred to by Amir Khosru. But, whon we refer 
to tho original Persian, we at once see very clearly that it is tho Hindus who arc 
referred to here as tho gabrs. Tho lint s which follow those quoted by Elliot and which 
misled Campbell, say : 11 He (Aldu-d-din) spread destruction in Somnath in such a 
wav that tho chariot of the idol temple was frightened, &c. ” Horo, we find that it is 
a clear allusion to the conquest of the city where stood the holy temple of Somndth, 
so often invaded by Mahomed Guznavi, and that the massacre of the Gabrs, here 
referred to, is the massacre of the Hindus of the holy city. Thus we soe that, had 
Campbell had before him a few more linos from Amir Khoshru than those translated 
by Elliot, ho would not havo doubted tho tradition which said that tho Mahmud of tho 
Kisseh-i Sanjan was Mahmud Begada. Again, East wick, whose translation of tho 
Kinsoh-i-Sonjdn he followed, misread and mistook a proper name (Changa-shdh) foi 
a common name, and so led him to some doubts. 
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some information about Sanjan and its ruler (by this time, Cham- 
paner had passed into the hands of the Muhammadans) ordered his 
prime minister, Alafkhan, to conquer Sanjan. The Hindu king of 
Sanjan, hearing of this, sent for the leaders of the Parsi colony, and 
reminding them of the help they had received from the hands of his 
predecessors when they first landed at Sanjan, asked their help to 
repel the invasion. The Parsis fought for their Raja, under the 
leadership of Ardeshir. At first, they, in.company with the army 
of their Hindu king, succeeded in repelling the attack ; but subse¬ 
quently, when Alafkhan renewed his onslaught with a larger army, 
they were defeated, and Ardeshir was killed. The Hindu Prince 
(Rae-zddah, Shah Zadah) was also killed, and Sanjan fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. Most of the surviving Parsis fled with 
their Sacred Fire to the adjoining hill of Bahrut, where they remained 
for 12 years. They then came down with the Sacred Fire and settled 
at Bdnsda or Wansda, the Parsis of which place welcomed them.- 
The Sacred Fire remained at Bdnsda for 14 years. 

At this time there lived at Naosdri a religious minded and charit¬ 
able Parsi Changa bin Asa (Changdshah). He was a leader of the 
Naosdri Parsis and a great friend of the poor of his community. One 
year, he, with certain others, went to Bdnsda to pray before the 
Sacred Fire on the Adargdn festival. Some time after his return, 
he represented to his people at Naosdri (which then seemed to have 
a larger Pdrsi population than that at Bdnsda), that it would be 
better if the Irdnshdh Fire were brought to Naosdri. The Naosdri 
people agreeing, he arranged with the Sanjan priests who attended 
on the Sacred Fire at Bdnsda to bring it to Naosdri. Three priests 
of Sanjan with their families also went to Naosdri with the Sacred 
Fire. They were Ndgan Rdm, Dastur Khorshed Kamdin (Qiamuddin) 
and Dastur Chaydn (or Jdniau) bin Sdhiar (or Sdyar). 

From Naosdri, owing to some quarrel between the local priests 
and the Sanjan priests in attendance on the fire, it was removed first 
to Bulsdr and then to Udwara, where it is still burning. 

The Kisseh-i-Sanjan, which gives an account of the emigration 
and dispersion of Parsis in Gujarat, does not give the exact dates 
of the several events, but simply says that such an event happened 
so many years after such another event, and that event so many 
years after another. It begins with the downfall of the rule of Yaz- 
dazard, and then says that 100 years after the event, the ancestors 
of the Indian Parsis remained as fugitives in Khordsdn, and then went 
to Ormuz, where they remained for 15 years, and then went to Pin 
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in Kdthiawar in India, where they stayed for 19 years, and so on. 
There is thus scope for difference of opinion as to the exact date of 
the above events. 

But in this history of the Parsis in India, there is one important 
event which is connected with an incident in the history of India, of 
which the date is fixed on the authority of several Muhammadan 
historians. Taking this as a starting point, we are in position to 
test and fix approximately the dates given by the Persian poem. 

This incident in the history of India is the conquest of the fort¬ 
ress of Champaner in Gujarat by Mahmud Begada, the king of Gujarat 
(1459 to 1513). According to the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, the Tabakdt-i- 
Akbari, the Tarikh-i-Fireshta, etc., the date of this event of the 
conquest of the fort of Champaner was 1484. Now this important 
event in the history of India is referred to in the Kisseh-i-Sanjdn, 
as having occurred previous to the time when Sultdn Mahmud captured 
Sanjdn and forced the Parsis to leave it. 

Thus, relying on the authority on the date of this conquest of 
Champaner by Mahmud Begada of Gujardt, and weaving round this 
date the events mentioned in the Kisseh-i-Sanjdn, we arrive at ap¬ 
proximate dates for the several events in the history of the community. 
These are shown in the following table. The dates of events other 
than those referred to in Kisseh-i-Sanjan are given on the authority 
of other writings. 

Events. Date in A.D. 


The fall of the Persian Empire on the death of 


Yazdazard .. .. .. .. 651 

Arrival at Ormuz after a stay of 100 years in the 

mountainous district of Khordsdn .. 751 

Arrival at Diu after a stay of 15 years at Ormuz .. 766 

Arrival at Sanjdn after a stay of 19 years at Diu .. 785 

Foundation of the Fire-temple at Sanjdn .. 790 

The Dispersion begins .. .. .. 1090 

The Division of the Parsi centres into panthaks .. 1290 

The conquest of Sanjdn by the Muhammadans and 

the consequent flight to the mountain of Bahrut. 1490 
Arrival at Bdnsda with the Sacred Fire .. .. 1502 

Arrival at Naosdri with the Sacred Fire .. .. 1516 

Arrival at Bulsdr with the Sacred Fire . . .. 1741 

Arrival at Udwdda with the Sacred Fire .. .. 1742 (!) 


(1) Aruiiiet 11 [>u Perron gives the date of arrival at Bulsdr ae 1744, and that 
the arrival at Udwdda afi ]751, 
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The above account covers the origin and history of the commu¬ 
nity as a whole. The priests of the community trace their descent in 
India from one Neryosang Dhaval and his cousins. This Neryosang 
Dhaval seems to have lived in or about the 12th century A.D. 

Having brought down the traditional history, on the authority 
of the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, to the time of the removal of the Sacred Fire, 
named Iran Shah, to Udwada, let us follow the history of the Commu¬ 
nity to the time, when, after the acquisition of Bombay from the 
Portuguese by the British, they settled in large numbers in Bombay. 
Their growth in the principal Pd,rsi centres referred to in the Kisseh 
will be described. It is not proposed in this article to refer to the 
Parsis in the Punjab and Sind, who seem to be the descendants of 
some other bands that came to India at or about the time when the 
ancestors of the Gujarat Parsis came and settled at Sanjan. All 
trace of these is now lost. They appear to have changed their reli¬ 
gion and become absorbed in the population of northern India. 
Reference will be made to the above centres in the order in which 
they are named in the Kisseh, which order, let it be noted, is not 
chronological. 

The first place mentioned in the Kisseh-i -Sanjan as one of the towns 
to which the Parsis went from Sanjan is Yankaner. We know nothing 
of the Parsis who went there. It is possible that the writer referred 
not to Vank&ner in Kathi&war but to a small place in the Surat 
District with a similar name. 

Anklesar and Broach, both situated on the banks of the Narbudda, 
which are mentioned in the Ivisseh-i-Sanjan, seem by the middle of 
the thirteenth century to have largely increased in population. It 
seems that the Parsis of Broach built a brick Tower of Silence to meet 
the growing wants of their city in or before the thirteenth century. 
In 1309 they had built a second Tower. It is to these towers that 
Jordanus refers in 1322 in his Mirabilia. (1) In most of the Rivavats 
which contain the replies from the Zoroastrians of Persui to the 
religious questions sent to them by the Gujarat Pdrsis, Anklesar and 
Broach are mentioned with Khambayet (Cambay), Surat and Naosari. 
These Rivayats begin in the year 1478 and continue for about three 
centimes. 

Variav near Surat is the next place mentioned in the Kisseh-i- 
Sanj&n as a town to which the Parsis went from Sanjan ahd settled. 
But very little is known of the Parsis of that place. Tradition 

(1) Mirabilia of Jordanus, p. 21, quoted by tho Bombay Gazetteer. 



says that they were massacred there in large numbers. It is said, 
that the local Raja demanded a large tribute, and, when they refused 
to pay, sent troops to enforce the payment which were driven off. 
One day, when the males were all engaged in a festivity, the Raja 
again attacked them and massacred the women and children without 
mercy. The day was, and to a certain extent, is still observed by 
some Parsis of Surat, who perform the usual religious ceremonies 
in honour of those who died at Variav. * 

Anklesar developed a flourishing Parsi population; and in 1517 
a Tower of Silence and a Fire-temple were built there. In 1616, 
the Parsis of Swally (feumari), then increasing in importance, and, 
later the scene of numerous naval encounters between European 
rivals for Indian trade, sent for priests from this town. Similarly 
in 1659, the Parsis of Tana near Surat sent for a priest. 

A Muhammadan (1 > writer who lived in Delhi about 1211 A.D. 
represents the Parsis as living at Cambay at the end of the eleventh 
Century and as having some influence with the Hindus there. The 
writer, whose work is spoken of as a “ Romance in History ” and as 
possessing “ no real value in point of authenticity,” < 2 > represents them 
as conspiring with the Hindus and being mischievous to the 
Muhammadans there. Lieutenant. H. Robinson represents them as 
being mischievous to the Hindus there.< 3 > Without discussing the truth 
of these statements, it may be assumed from these writers’ remarks 
that between the 11th and 13th centuries the Parsis at Cambay 
had increased both in numbers and influence. A few families are 
still to be found there, but owing to the loss of their liquor 
business, live in poverty. 

The Parsi centre demanding greater attention is Naosari, because, 
at the same time that it grew in population, it became the head¬ 
quarters of the Parsi priest-hood and the seat of some literary activity. 
By 1142 the Parsi population there must have greatly increased, 
because, in that year, they sent for a priest from Sanjdn. Kamdin 
Zarthosht was the first priest to go to Naosari. (4> The Pdrsi popula- 

Vi'.ie The Parsi manuscript on the ritual of Bujs, written about 100 years ago. 

.... Maulapa N'uru-d-din Muhammad Ufi. His work is named, “Jawami’ul- 
rijkayftt wa Luwami'ul-lliwayat (i.e., Collections of Stories and Illustrations of 
Histories). Vide KUiot’s History of India, Vol. If, pp. 162 64. 

(2) Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 212 n. 

(3) “ Historical Narrative of the City of Cambay ” as given in the ,Selections 
from the records of the Bombay Government (No. XXVI, New Sories) compiled by 
K. Hughes Thomas. Vide my “ Few Events in the Early History of tho Parsis, 
pp. 19 —21 for some further particulars.” 

4) Khun Bahadur B. B. Patel’s Ptirsi Prnkdsh, Vol. I, p. 2. 
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tion there having increased, a Parsi lady Malanbai, wife of Behram, 
had built at her own expense, a Tower of Silence and a Fire temple 
for the performance of religious ceremonies. (1) The Parsis of Naosari 
still commemorate her name in their Dhup-nirang prayer. Her date 
is not known ; but it would appear to be not later than the 14th 
or 15th century. The ruins of the brick Tower by this lady are 
still visible. In 1533, another tower of stone was built by Maneck, 
the son of Cli&nga Asa (Changasha) referred to in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan. 


With the growth of the Parsi population, Naosari became the 
headquarters of the Parsi priest-hood and has so continued to the 
present day. The first Parsi priest who settled in Naosari in 1142 A.D. 
was Kamdin Jarthosht. Some 73 years later, i.e., in 1215 A.D. his two 
sons Rana Kamdin and Mobed Kamdin sent for more priests from 
Sanjan, from which it may be inferred that by that time the 
Parsi population must have considerably increased. It is said that, 
in response to this call, there went to Naosari from Sanjan Horn 
Bahmanyar with his son Faredun and his family. On the death 
of Horn Bahmany&r and Faredun, the latter’s three sons Asa, 
Mdhiydr and Chanda carried on the sacerdotal work. It is from these 
three sons and from the two sons Rana and Mobad of the first comer, 
that all the present Parsi priests of Naosdri, derive their descent. 
From Naosari, with its growing priestly population, the Parsis 
of other towns and villages sent for priests, — Bulsar in 1414 A.D. 
and Diu in 1590 A.D. 

Having become the headquarters of the Parsi priesthood, 
Naosari developed a certain literary activity. Thus, the Persian 
Virdf-nameh known as Virdf-i-Kausi, was written in 1533 by one 
Kaus Faribourz from Persia at the instance of a son and grandson 
of Changa Shah. Then followed the work of Dastur Bahman Kaikobad 
who recorded in Persian verse in 1600 A.D. undor the title of 
Kisseh-i-Sanjan, the traditional account of the emigration of the Parsis 
from Persia to India and of their settlement in various parts of the 
country which has been quoted above. This account was admitted 
by the author to be based on older accounts. 

By this time, the Pdrsis of Naosari and Surat seem to have 
attracted considerable attention from the other communities among 
whom they lived. Abu Fazl refers to the Parsis of Rander near Surat. 
Akbar, when he took Surat, being desirous to know something 


(1) Ibid p. 7 
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more about them, sent for Dastux Meherji Rana from Naosari and 
had an interview with him at Kankra Khari near Surat (1573). 
Later, when he held assemblies of the learned clergy of different faiths 
(lui6-—/9), he sent for this Dastur to take part in the discussions. It 
was in recognition of his services, that Akbar gave the Dastur a grant 
of land at Naosari, and it was in appreciation of these services to 
their community that the Parsis of Naosari formally appointed Dastur 
Meherji Rana their Dastur or Head priest, and gave him ecclesiastical 
power over other priests. Thus, this Dastur founded at Naosari the 
Meherji Rana family of Dasturs who still rule as Dasturs there. (1 > 

It was the same interest in Old Parsi subjects that seems to have 
led Akbar to send for a Pdrsi Dastur, Dastur Ardesliir, from Persia, to 
help his lexicographer with Iranian lore in compiling his Persian 
Dictionary—the Farhang-i-Jehangiri; and it was the same interest 
that seems to have drawn him to Dastur Azar Kaivan, the author of the 
Mukashefat-i-Azar Kaivan, a learned Parsi of sophistic doctrines and 
views, who had come from Persia, with a few disciples and subse¬ 
quently died at Patna at the ripe old age of 85, in 1614 A.D. 

When the Parsis settled in different towns and began to prosper, 
they developed a special interest in the origin of their religious customs 
and observances, and sent special messengers to Persia, where their 
co-religionists lived in large numbers in Yezd and Kerman to pursue 
inquiries further. Many such messengers went to Persia between 1178 
and 1768 A.D., bearing interrogatories from Naosari, Surat, Broach and 
Anklesar. Flie replies are known as Rivayats and are appealed to for 
guidance in all religious controversies. 

The city of Surat is not mentioned in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan among 
those cities to which the Parsis went from Sanjdn to settle. It appears 
that the growth of Surat as a commercial town is of more recent 
times. Rander on the opposite banks of the Tapti has an older history 
than Surat. Surat had its own trade formerly ; but it was only 
with the advent of the European Powers in India, that it grew into 
importance. The Portuguese first came there in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The Parsis seem to have settled there in the 
fifteenth century. In the first Rivayat of Nariman Hoshang (1478), 
there is mention of Pdrsis at Surat. They had no Tower ofSilence' 
there until the sixteenth century. On occasions they carried the 
dead bodies to the Towers of Silence at Naosdri and Broach. A 
Tower was built there by Ndndbhoy Poojidjee who died in 1667 
A.D. The Maratha depredations in the eighteenth century, when 

(1) Vide my “ The i’i'iralB at the C ourt of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana ”. 
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Naosari had no sufficient protection against their inroads, drove 
many P&rsis to settle in Surat. Even the Sacred Fire (Iran Shah), 
which, as related above, was brought there from Wansda, had to 
be removed once (1733 to 1736) from Naosari to Surat. The second 
and third Towers were built in 1725 and 1742 A.D. It is said that 
in the eighteenth century there were about 20,000 Parsi families 
at Surat. (1) Other Towers were built there in 1734, 1771, 1827 (for 
the Parsis living in the suburb of the Rustampura), 1828 (at Kankra 
Khadi), 1883 (for the Bhagarsath Mobeds from Naosari). Surat 
has by this time two Fire-temples of the first grade (Atash Behram) 
and twelve Fire-temples of the second grade (Atash Adar&n). Before 
Bombay, Surat was the headquarters of the Parsis. Many Parsi 
families of Bombay trace their descent from Surat. With the increase 
in European factories, many families grew in wealth, power and 
influence. Some of these factories had Parsis as their brokers, and 
one of them seems to have had a hand in hastening the capture 
of Broach by the English. (2) 

It seems that at the time when they began to disperse from 
Sanjan and to settle in the north in the various parts of Gujarat, 
and, even earlier, some of them began to go to the south. From the 
Pahlavi inscriptions (3) at the Kanheri caves in the Salsette, about 20 
miles from Bombay, we find, that some Parsis who, from their names 
soem to be fresh arrivals from Persia, visited the caves first in 999 
and then in 1021. Some time before 1322, Parsis seem to have 
settled at Tliana about 15 miles from Bombay. Jordanus, (4> a French 
monk-traveller, who travelled from Tli&na to Broach in 1322, speaks 
of P&rsis in the country through which he travelled. Odoric of 
Prodenone, an Italian monk-traveller refers to Parsis at Thana in 1323 
A.D. (6) They seem to have been very numerous until about 1533 
A.D. when the Portuguese conquered Salsette and with it Thana also. 
Tradition, as related by Mr. B. B. Patel, (C) says that the Portuguese, 
who are known to have been very intolerant in India in the matter 

(1) 1 describe some of the above ovonts on the authority of 11 The History of Surat ” 
(in Gujarati 1890). by Mr. Edalji Burjorji Palo!. 

(2) Vide my paper before the B. B. R. A. Society entitled, “A few Notes on 
Broach from an Antiquarian Point of View (Journal B. B. R. A. Society 
Vol. XXII, pp. 229—323). Vide my Asiatic Papers, Pari II, pp. 43-68). 

(3) Vide the late Mr. K. R. Gama’s Jarthoahii Abhyris, i.e., Zoroastrian Studies 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 for their decipherment and translation in Gujarati. 

(4) Jules Jordanus Mimblia, p. 21 quoted in the Bombay Gazetteer. (Vol, IX' 
Part II, Gujarat Parsis). 

(6) “ Cathay and the Way thither M by Yulo, revised by Dr. H. Cordier (1913), 
Vol. II, p. 117. 

(6) Pdrsi PrakAsh I, p. 61 n. 

H 116—26 
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of religion, attempted to convert them by force. (1) To avoid such a 
fate they invited the leading Portuguese officers to a feast and treated 
them to an orgy of strong drink, whereupon, taking their wives and 
children, they left Thana in a body, and settled at Kalyan, where a Parsi 
Tower of Silence is said to have been built in 1533 A.D. A number 
of Parsis still live at Kalyan which has a Fire-temple and more than 
one Tower of Silence. A Parsi of Bombay, visiting Kalyan about 
50 years ago, distinguished a difference of tone and style in the 
Gujardti which the Parsis of that town spoke. Later a large number 
of Parsis again settled in TMna. This was when Cowasji Rustomji 
Patel, the grandson of Dorabji Nanabhoy, the first Parsi settler 
and Patel of Bombay, was given by the British Government the 
Patelship of Thana and a number of other adjoining villages. This 
was in about 1774 A. D. when this part of Salsette came into 
the hands of the British, under a treaty with the Maratha Chief 
Raghunathrao Dad&saheb. At this time, Cowasji Patel and his 
brother Dorabji helped and encouraged the Pdrsis to settle at Thana, 
where they have now a Fire-temple and Towers of Silence. In 1775, 
the above-named Cowasji Patel was honoured by the Government 
with a Dress of Honour for the successful Patelship in Bombay. 

The history of the Parsis in Bombay is a long one. A summary 
of the leading incidents from their first arrival up to the end of the 
eighteenth century will be found in Appendix A at the end of this 
volume. 

The Parsis do not admit outsiders into their community. As a 
body they do not ordinarily intermarry with members of other 
communities. Formerly some Parsis had children by irregular 
marriages or by cohabitation with women of other communities. 
Such connections have always been disapproved ; but the children so 
born were up to a few years ago, under exceptional circumstances, 
admitted into the fold with the special permission of the Parsi 
Punchayet, who registered P&rsi marriages. Of late, since the work 
of registration has passed into the hands of the Registrar of P&rsi 
Marriages, under the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (Act No. XV of 
1866), the Parsi Punchayet has ceased to exercise any control over such 
admissions, and cases have occurred wherein the children born of 
such irregular unions were indiscriminately admitted. 

Recently, when the question of intermarriage with aliens or mem¬ 
bers of other communities was discussed, the community considered 

(J) For Evidence of Portuguese intolerance set Khifi Khan in Elliot's History 
of India, Vol. VII, pp. 344*340, “The Apostles of India.” by Dr. J. N. Ogilvie, 
p. 437, and my “ Few Events in the Early History of the Persia, pp. 23—26. 






the question of children born of irregular unions. The community, 
as a body, assembled at a public meeting at the Allbless Baug on 16th 
April 1905, to receive the Report of a Committee appointed for the 
purpose, resolved to disallow thereafter the admission of such child¬ 
ren. The Resolutions passed at the meeting on both the subjects, 
viz., (1) Marriage with women of other religions and the admission of 
them and all aliens into the fold and (2) the admission of the children 
of irregular unions, were as follows: 


The First Resolution. 

“ That this meeting of the Anjuman (Community) acknowledges 
the receipt of the report dated the 2nd of March 1905, of the Committee 
appointed by the Zoroastrian Anjuman (Community) on the 2nd of 
August 1903 for the purpose of inquiring into the matter of the question 
of admitting persons of other religions into the Zoroastrian religion, 
which (report) has been printed and published and has been dis¬ 
tributed here, and resolves that looking to the present religious, social 
and other conditions of the Parsi Community, it is improper to admit 
people of other religions or Communities into the Parsi-Zoroastrian 
Community for the reason that this act is apt to bieak the originality 
and unity of the Community and is injurious to the Community. ” 


The Second Resolution. 

“ This meeting of the Anjuman (Community) resolves as 
follows:— 

(a) That people of other communities or religions claiming 
in any way to have been admitted into the Parsi-Zoroastrian Con i - 
munity have no manner of right whatever to enjoy the benefits 
of any of the Dhararana Funds (i.e., religious or charity Funds) 
and places, such as Atash-Behrdms, Adarians or Daremehers 
(i.e., Fire-temples), Dokhmds (Towers of Silence), Dhnramshulds, 
etc., of the entire Parsi-Zoroastrian Community, at this place 
and at places up-country and to claim admittance to meetings of 
the Parsi-Zoroastrians or to take any part whatever therein. 

(b) That this meeting disapproves the acts, on the part of 
Parsi priests of anv class ( ? grade) whatever, of their performing 
the ceremony (of investiture) Sudreh-Kusti (i.e., sacred-shirt and 
thread) or ceremony of any other kiud whatsoever for admitting 
persons of other Communities or religious into the Parsi-Zoroas 
trian Community, and that it looks upon the behaviour of such 
priests with extreme displeasure ; and that this meeting humbly 
inquests all the Mntavalie and Office-holders of the Dharamkbdt&s 
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(i.e., religious or charity Funds or institutions) and of the Dharamria 
Makans (i.e., religious or charitable places), such as Atash-Behrams, 
Adaridns, Daremehers (Fire-temples), Dokhmas (Towers of Silence), 
Dharamshdlas, etc., of the Parsi-Zoroastrian Community, that they 
should condemn the acts of such priests and should show (their) 
extreme displeasure towards them by putting before the public 
their names and places of residence and that by virtue of their 
(own) powers they should not give permission to them (to these 
priests) to perform religious ceremonies of any sort whatever 
in the aforementioned places (of religion, etc.) under their control 
and that this meeting requests the Parsi-Zoroastrian Community 
that the Parsi-Zoroastrians should not get the religious ceremonies 
relating to their own families performed by such priests nor 
should the Parsi-Zoroastrians allow the religious ceremonies 
relating to their own families to be performed in these Dharamna 
Mak&ns (places of religion, such as Fire-temples, etc.) where the 
ceremonies of investing persons of other communities or 
religions with Sudreh-Kusti (i.e., sacred shirt and thread) are 
allowed to be performed or where the priests performing such cere¬ 
monies are allowed to perform any other religious ceremonies 
whatever. ” 

The Third Resolution. 

“ That this meeting resolves and declares that the first two resolu¬ 
tions which this meeting of the entire Anjuman (Community) of the 
Parsi-Zoroastrians has this day unanimously passed with regard to 
and in connection with people of other religions or communities, also 
equally apply to those children and in connection with those children 
that may be born after this day by (the loins of) Parsi-Zoroastrian 
fathers and of the wombs of mothers (females) of other religions or 
communities who claim marriage with them (with such Parsi fathers) 
or who may not have been married (with them) and that this meeting 
does not in any way recognise the alleged practice of admitting such 
children into the Parsi-Zoroastrian Community and of granting them 
the rights (and) privileges of the Community, holding that practice 
to be detrimental (? to the interests of the community) but (? and) 
this meeting further resolves that as a special exceptional case this 
resolution shall not apply to those of such children to whom the 
rights (and) privileges of (.? enjoyed by) the Parsi-Zoroastrian Com¬ 
munity have already been granted be fore this day.” 

The P&rsis are one of the fairest, and, especially the village 
Pdrsis, one of the most vigorous classes in Gujarat. In most P&rsi 
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faces the eyes are large, black, brown or occasionally grey, the nose is 
long, straight and sometimes hooked and the mouth and chin well cut. 

On” the whole they are better looking and seem better fed than the 
bulk of their Hindu and Musalman neighbours. But there is a 
general complaint that the young men and women, especially in 
towns, are less robust than their fathers and mothers. 

Neither men nor women ever leave off either the sacred shirt Dross and 
called sadra or the girdle called husti. The men always cover the 
head with a skull cap and the women with a white head cloth called 
MdtMbdna. Among the men the village Parsi generally shaves the 
whole head, wears a short white cotton coat reaching to the thighs, 
loose cotton trousers and native shoes or sandals. At home he lays 
aside his short coat, and wears a skullcap of coloured cotton or silk. 

On great occasions he puts on a folded turban in shape like a Surat 
Vanik’s head dress and a long white cotton coat. Town Parsis wear 
in-doors a skullcap, a waistcoat, fine cotton trousers and slippers 
without stockings. Out of doors they put on a well-folded turban 
or a cap-like turban which is known as a fenta. They once wholly 
or partly shaved the head, the old and poorer keeping a topknot and 
two ear-locks, but now it is more usual to keep the hair. Of face 
hair they keep whiskers and mustaches or more commonly the 
latter only, but shave the beard. The old and those who dislike 
change, both among the rich and the poor, generally wear a wh.te 
long cloth coat, and sometimes a broad cloth or other woollen coat 
made in native fashion, and native shaped long cloth trousers. 

They use light well-made native or English boots. The poor use 
their heavv native shoes without stockings. Most of the younger 
men wear coats of cotton, silk or wool cut in European style, use 
silk or woollen trousers of European make, and stockings and boo s 
of English pattern. The hair is worn short in English fashion. 

Most havo mustaches, but almost all shave tin c in. n t u u.'s 
may at once be known from other Pdrsis by being dressed wholly 
in white, including the head dress, by wearing a full beard and by 
not shaving the head. 

All orthodox P4rsi women wind a white piece of muslin round 
the head and gather their hair in a Grecian knot at the back of the 
head. Over the sacred shirt and cord village women wear a tight- 
fitting sleeveless bodice. The trousers are generally of coloured 

7l) VirfeBombay Gazetteer, Vol IX~ Part II. Gujarat Population. ... WLVj^ 
have been me.ny changes in cost ume and habits «moo the date of Campbell s *<> b. 
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Over all they wind a silk robe or sari round the body and 
out of doors over the right temple like the higher class Hindu 
women of Gujarat. On great occasions village women wear trousers 
of silk instead of cotton and silk robes. Slippers are worn out of 
doors and occasionally in the house. On high days their ornaments 
are a gold necklace, gold or silver bracelets, and gold earrings, but 
except that widows change them for gold or silver their only every¬ 
day ornaments are glass bangles chitals. The dress of women in cities 
and large towns does not differ from that of village women. They 
wear the sari hanging in loose folds so as to hide the trousers. 
Middle class and rich town women always wear silk robes and silk 
trousers, and in many cases use a sleeved polka instead of the bodice. 
They also wear slippers with stockings in-doors as well as out of 
doors, and in most cases English shoes. Their ornaments are 
costly, of diamonds and pearls as well as of gold. Diamond and 
pearl earrings have almost taken the place of gold earrings, and in 
very wealthy families pearl necklaces and pearl and diamond 
studded bangles are also worn. 

Language. The home tongue of the Parsis is Gujar&ti. 

Names. As to the personal names of males they have been mostly taken 

from the following sources :— 


(a) The names of the Zoroastrian Yazatas or angels. For 
example, Hormazji, Bahmanji, Aspandydrji, (Aspandad), A'durji, 
Khorshedji, Meherji, Behramji, Dinshawji, Homji. 


(b) The Iranian names of the Epic of the Shahnameh. 

For example, Rustamji, Framji or Framroz, Sorabji, Burjorji, 
Tehmulji or Tehmuras or Tehmurasp, Jehangirji, Jehanbux, 
Nariman, Hoshang, Jamshed, Siavax, Kaikhosru, Kavasji, 
Nadir (Naodar), Minooher, Eraoh, Faredun, Kersaspji, Gust&spji 
or Gustadji, Ardeshir, Shah pur, Sherydr, Hijiarji (Yazadyar), 
Noshirwanji, Kaikobad, Bejanji, Pestanji' (Peshotan), Darabji 
Edulji (Adal), Zdl, Pahlunji. The last syllable ‘ji 9 is an 
honorific which is omitted at times. 

(c) Some time after their emigration to India the Pdrsis had 
some Hindu names as their personal names. In old documents 
we find several names of this kind, which sound very uncouth 
now. Most of them have become obsolete. But few have still 
remained. For example, Ruttauji, Jivanji, Kunverji. 
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In the case of the personal names of females, they are taken 
mostly from a few sources :— 

(a) Some come, as in the case of males, from the Parsi 
Yazatas or Angels. For example, Bahmanbai, Avanbai, Khor- 
shedbai, Mehorbai, Dinbai. 

(b) Some are taken from the Iranian names of women as 
given in the epic of Firdousi. For example, Shirinbai, Navazbai, 
(ArnavAz), Gulbai, Tehmina, Homai. 

(c) Some come from preoious metals and jewels of which 
ladies are generally fond for ornaments. For example, 
Soonabai (Gold), Jarbai (Zar, i.e., wealth or gold) Rupabai (Silver), 
Manockbai (Ruby), Motibai (Pearl), HirAbai (Diamond) Ratam 
bai (jewel). 

(d) Some names come from sweets. For example, Mithibab 
Shirinbai, Shakarbai. 

(e) Some Hindu names have still remained with them as 
in the case of males. For example, Kuverbai, Dhunbai. Some 
names of class ‘ (c ) 9 are Hindu names and may be said to belong 
to this class. 

There are no sub-divisions among the PArsis corresponding to Division* 
sub-castes in other communities. But, since about A.D. 1736, they 
have been divided into two sects, the ShAhAnshAhi and the Kadmi. 

The ancient Persians observed an intercalation of one month at the 
end of every 120 years. The ancestors of the original emigrants, who 
came to India and who seem to have wandered in Persia for some time 
in the mountainous regions of Ivhorasan after the downfall of the 
Sassanian Empire, seem to have held one such intercalation, but the 
ancestors of the Zoroastrians who remained in Persia, did not hold any. 

Hence, there arose the difference of one month between the calendar 
of the Indian Parsis and that of the Persian or the Irani 1'arsis. 

Two Iranian Zoroastrians, Jamasp, who came to India in 1721, and 
Jamshed who came in 1736, drew the attention of the Indian Parsis 
to this difference. It is said that one day, Jamasp, while passing 
through Parsi streets, saw the PArsis closing their shops and places 
of business earlier than every day. He inquired the reason for the 
closure and was told that they were that day celebrating the Maidvar- 
era Gaharnbar festival for the month of Deh. On hearing this, he 
was surprised, as, according to his Persian calendar, the month was not 
the Deh month but the next AspandAd month. On his representation 
some of the PArsis of Surat, which was then the headquarters of the 
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community, began, under the leadership of Dastur Darab Koomana 
to observe the Persian Calendar (1) . Thus differences arose, and 
the community was divided into two sects or divisions, the majority 
holding to the old calendar of the Indian Parsis. Those who stuck 
to the old calendar made themselves known as Shahanshahi, i.e., fol¬ 
lowing the procedure of the Persian Emperors or Kings of Kings. The 
others called themselves Kadmi (kadimi), i.e ., following the old (Kadim) 
procedure as observed in Persia. In the heat of the preliminary 
differences when the first schism took place, each sect called the other 
by a nick-name. The Sh&hanshahis called the Kadmis ‘ Churigars’, 
i.e., bangle-makers, from the fact, that, among the first few who 
joined the new movement in Surat, there were several who prepared 
bangles (Churis). (2> The Kadmis, in turn, called the Shahanshahis 
by the nickname of Rasmis, i.e., followers of a custom (Rasam). 
In the first heat of the dispute, both the sects stopped intermarriage; 
but now there are no restrictions of any kind. They observe some 
difference in the introductory and some other Pazend portions of 
the prayers and in the ritual. In Bombay and Surat, both sects 
have their own Fire-temples, Towers of Silence and clergy. 


Section 3 of the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act (Act No. XV 
of 1865 passed on the 7th April 1865), provides for the limits within 
which marriage is permitted. It says:— 


“ No marriage contracted after the commencement of this Act 
shall be valid, if the contracting parties are related to each other in any 
of the degrees of consanguinity or affinity prohibited among P&rsis 
and set forth in a table which the Governor-General of India in 
Council shall, after due inquiry, publish in the Gazette of India , (3) and 
unless such marriage shall be solemnized according to the Parsi form 
of ceremony called “ Asirv&d ’ by a Parsi priest in the presence of 
two witnesses independently of such officiating priest; and unless, 
in the case of any Parsi who shall not have completed the age of twenty- 
one years, the consent of his or her father or guardian shall have been 
previously given to such marriage.” 

(ri Vide my Papor on “ Anquetal Du Porron of Paris and Dastur Darab of 
Surat, ” in the Journal of the B.B.R.A. Society, Vol. XXIV, pp. 395-396 ; vide also my 
“ Anquetal Du Porron and Dastur Darab,” pp. 80-81. 

(2) In an old GujarAti document which lately came to my hand, wherein the first- 
Kadmis bind thomsolvos to be united and to support the first Kadmi Fire-temple, 
many signatories place boforo their names the abbreviated word (chu) to signify 
that they were churigars by profusion (tide the Jarn-i-Jormhed of 11th Juno 1919 
for the text of the documont). 

(3) Details of this table arc given in Appendix B at the end of thiH volume. 
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Up to a few years, there were certain restrictions in the matter of 
internii&rriage, based upon a supposed social or rather professional 
status. The Athornans (A'thravans) or the Mobeds, i.e the priestly 
class claimed to be endogamous. From times immemorial the ancient 
Iranians, the ancestors of the modern Parsis, were divided into four 
classes, based on their profession or occupation. According to the 
Ave8ta, (1) the people were at first divided into the following three 
classes 


1. A'thravan, i.e., the priests, whose class corresponded to 
that of the Brahmans among the Hindus. 

2. Rathaeshtdr, (2) i.e., the warriors or soldiers, whose class 
corresponded to that of the Kshatriyas of the Hindus. 

3. Vactriya (Vactriya fshuyant) i.e,, the Agriculturists, 
whose class seems to correspond to that of the Hindu Vaishyas. 

4. Latterly, as civilization grew, a fourth class—the Huiti. 
(Pahl. Hutokhsh)—was added. It included the arizans or traders. 
It may correspond, to some extent, to the Sudras of the Hindus. (3) 

According to Firdousi, <4) it was King Jamshed (the Yima 
Khshaeta of the Avesta, the Yama of the Vedas), who first made 
this division. Firdousi names the division as follows :— 

1. Amuzidn 2. Nisariyan 

3. Nasoudi 4. Ahnukhuahi 

Some manuscripts of the Shah-nameh, restoring these names to 
the old Avestaic nomenclature, give them as follows :— 

Asurnan Ratheshtaryan 

Vastavars Ahstukhshi 

Ardeshir (Artaxerxes) B&began, the founder of the Saasanian 
dynasty and principal supporter of the Iranian Renaissance, is 
reported to have made a similar division, with a slight variation 
in the order of precedence in the case of the last two divisions. 
His division was as follows 

1. AcMb-i-Din, i.e., the priests. 

2. Mukdtel (marddn-i-Karzdr, i.e., the Army). 

3. Kuttdb, i.e., the writers. This class included clerks, 
medical men, literary men, and scientific men. 

4. Muhana, i.e., men of the ordinary class of work. 

~~(I)"GahIV7 7 ; Vend. XIII. 15-46. Viaparad III, £ 

(2) Lit. thoso who fought standing in rat has or chariots. 

(3) Y*x*na XIX, 17, DiKit.hoh-i-A fringan. 

(4) Le JMvre dos Rois (Sh/di tmmnh) by M. Mold., Vol. I., small od., j)}>. 34 35. 
Vide tho Gujar'uli transliteration oi tho Text m tho Slmlm/irnch of tho Kutir 

brothers, Vol. I. p. 30. Vide my translation of tho 8hdh-Ndmoh, pp. 25-26. 
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This class included merchants, agriculturists, workmen, etc/ 1 * 

Ardeshir is said to have made these professions well-nigh heredi 
tary, Members of one profession or class could not join or pass 
into another without the sanction of the Government. 

From all these three sources,— viz., (a) the Avesta, (6) the Shah- 
nameh and ( c ) the letter of Taosar, the minister of Ardeshir Babegan 
—we learn that the priestly class was placed at the top. 

In two Silhara grants (2) of the 10th, and 11th, centuries the 
priestly class of the Parsis is referred to as “ trivagarg”, i.e., of three 
classes. Dr. Buhler, (3) translates the word as “three castes” and 
adds the “ twice born 55 in brackets after the word “ three ”. 

•In the Avesta, (4) the Athravans—the priestly class corresponding 
to the Br&hmans—are called Thrdyavan, i.e., of the three orders. 
These three orders are said to be those of the three grades of the 
priests, the Dasturs, the Mobeds and the Herbads. The above 
grants speak of them as “ the holy men The word Thrdyavan 
of the Avesta corresponds to the “ trivagarg” of the Silhara copper 
plate grants. 

Whatever the precise signification of the word “ trivagarg ” may 
be, it seems pretty clear, that the priestly class of the Parsis was held 
to be superior and, as it were, “ twice born ” like the Brahmans. 

Now, imbued with the idea of preserving this supremacy, the 
priestly class at one time allowed no free intermarriage with the lay¬ 
men (Bedhins) who formed the other classes. At times, and that even 
very rarely, they took the girls of the laymen class in marriage, 
but never gave the girls of their class to the laymen. This practice 
at one time led to several internal disputes among the community. 
About 1727 the Parsi priests of Surat regularly resolved among them¬ 
selves that they might take in marriage the daughters of laymen, 
but not give theirs in return/ 6 * When they sought to put this resolu¬ 
tion into force in Bombay, it was resented by the laity, who, at a 
public meeting convened by the PunchAyat in 1777, resolved th at 
there should be no intermarriages between the clergy and the laity/ 0 * 
The priests did not accept this resolution. 

(1) Tho lotter of l)aatur Tansar or Taosar to the King of Tabaristan (Journal 
Asiatique, Nouvi6mo Sorio, Tome Ill (1891), p. 214). 

(2) Vide my article on the subject in the Indian Antiquary. Vide J. B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. XXI, pp. 4-18. 

(3) Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 276. 

(4) Athravandi ihrdyaone (Yt. Khordad, 9; Yt. Behoram, 46; Yt. Abdn 86). 

(6) Pdrai Prakdsh by B. B. Patel, Vol. I, p. 66 n. 2. 

(0) Ibid. Tho KholAeoh i-Punchdyat, published by the first Sir Jamsetjoe, 
pp. 43-44. 
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In 1785, a breach of this resolution occurred, and, at a public 
meeting of the community convened by the Punchayat, the offending 
parties were excommunicated. The point in dispute being repre¬ 
sented to Mr. R. H. Bodham, the then Governor of Bombay, he 
appointed a committee of three European members to inquire into the 
matter and report. The committee decided, that it was not fair for 
the priests to take in marriage the daughters of the laymen, and to 
refuse to v give theirs in return. (1) Now.-a-days, though the members 
of the priestly class generally prefer to give their daughters in marri¬ 
age to the sons of the priestly class only, the former strict prohibition 
is obsolete, ana' there are a number of cases of intermarriages. 

Looking to the religious books and ancient tradition we 
find that intermarriages with aliens, i.e., those who followed a 
religion other than ZoioaStrian, were disliked. The Vendidad (XVIII, 
62) speaks of prohibition of marriage between the righteous (dahma) 
and the unrighteous (ci-dahma ), between the Mazda-worshipper 
(a-daeva-yaena) and the Daeva-worshippers ( daeva-yacna ), between 
the unsinful (a-tmuperetha) and the sinful {tanu-p'eretha). This 
prohibition is generally taken to cover intermarriages with aliens 
or non-Zoroastrkrr "listory presents some examples of Persian 
kings marrying princesses of other creeds. But, as a rule, such 
marriages were disliked. The Dinkard says: “ Men who are bound 
by the precepts of the religion ought, with the object of avoiding sin 
and strife, to tie the knot of marriage with such believers in the 
religion, as that strength might accrue to them and to the people 
of their race for deliverance from hell by means of prayers and devo¬ 
tions to God. The prosperity of the progeny of men is (seemed) by 
marriages entered into with this object of receiving mutual assist¬ 
ance. Khetiodath ( i.e ., relationship by marriage) is then said to be 
formed when it is formed within one’s own race ”, (2) 


As said above, there were occasional cases of Persians marrying 
non-Persian women of other religions. But they were very rare and 
occurred among kings and nobles. According to, Herodotus, (3) we have 
the case of a Persian nobleman Bubares, marrying Gygeea, a Macedo¬ 
nian princess, daughter of the Macedonian King Amyntas. According 
to Firdousi, we have the instances of King Noshirvdn (Chosrocs I) 

(1) The decision of this Committee Booms strangely inconsistent with caste prac¬ 
tice prevailing in many parts of India, particularly in the Punjab, wiioro many castes 
take daughters from other castes but will not marry thoir sons to members of such 
castes, R. E. E. 

(2) Dastur Poshton’s Dinkard. Vol. II, p. 91, Bk. Ill, 80. 

Herodotus, Bk. V. 21. 









and Khusru Parviz (Chosroes II) marrying Christian princesses. 
According to the Old Testament, we have the instance of King 
Ahasuerus marrying a Jewish princess. But these cases were few 
and far between, and the results of such marriages were, from the, 
Persian or P&rsi point of view, disastrous to the country. 

As to the marriage of a Persian woman marrying a non-Persian, 
there has been only one solitary instance recorded by Herodotus, 
viz., that of Metiochus, the son of the Greek Miltiades, marrying a 
Persian woman. (1) When Noshirwan the Just (Chosraes I) made 
peace with the Arabs of the country of Yemen, Arabia Felix, which 
he had invaded, in the treaty of peace there was a special condition 
that no Arab was ever to marry a Persian woman, though Persian 
soldiers might marry Arab women. Thus, when for some special 
reason as, for example, the long stay of an army in a foreign country, 
intermarriages were permitted, they took the form of marriages 
between Persian men and non-Persian women, but Persian women 
were not allowed to wed non-Persian men. These prohibitions and 
restrictions derived from the country of their ancestors, the P - .sis 
of India have generally observed, and as a rule, they have avoided 
intermarriage with non-P&rsis, though theife’^avo b jen rare instances 
of civil marriage here and there. During the last decade or two, 
meeting in general assemblies, they have more than once affirmed their 
determination to follow their ancestral custom. (2) The Parsi marriage 
Act has embodied that determination in legal form. 

Parsis have adult marriages at present. No sexual license before 
marriage is recognized or tolerated. It appears from their marriage 
service that adult marriage was the rule in old times. The very 
fact that the officiating senior priest asked, during the marriage service, 
questions to the marrying couple, whether they chose to enter into 
marriage till the end of their life with good faith, shows that the 
marriage was celebrated between adults. (3) 

But latterly the community in passing through various vicissitudes 
of fortunes in India under different Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, 
had departed from the old custom of adult marriages and allowed 

(1) Bk. VI, 41. 

(2) The dislike of the P&rsis of intormarriago with aliens seems to bo of the 
same kind as that of the ancient Jews of Jerusalem, referred to in the book of Ezra 
(VII) in the Old Testament and in the Antiquities of Josephus, Bk. XI. Chap. V. 
(Vide my King Solomon’s Temple and the Ancient Persians (1908), pp. 54-55. Vide 
my “ Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. K. A. Asiatic Society, &c.,” pp. 76—79). 

(3) For an Account of the marriage customs of the Parsis, vide iny paper j n ^j 10 
Journal of tho Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 24 n _ 8 2, 
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infant marriages. These were common up to about 40 to 50 years 
ago. $ut, now, with very rare exceptions, infant marriages are 
unknown. The few cases of infant marriages that do occur take 
place in some remote towns. 

Polyandry was never known among Parsis in their long historv> 
whether in Iran or India, their mother or adopted country. 

Polygamy, in the sense of marrying several wives in the ordinary 
course, was and is never permitted. But up to about 50 years ago, 
a man was permitted to take another wife in the life-time of his first 
wife in exceptional cases, such as continued illness, barrenness, 
faithlessness or bad conduct, etc., of the wife. In such cases 
it was necessary to ask the permission of the Panchayat or 
the elders of the community, who made inquiries and gave the 
necessary permission in case of necessity. There have been cases, 
wherein, the first wife, finding herself incapable of bearing children 
to her husband, has of her own accord desired the husband to marry 
a second wife, with whom she lived very peacefully. The elder 
wife generally managed the household. The Parsi Marriage Act 
of 1856, given to the community by the British Government at the 
well-nigh unanimous desire of the community, has now put an end 
to the practice altogether. But in some of the Native States, where 
Parsis are not strictly governed by British laws, there still occur 
occasionally cases of persons having a second wife with the consent 
of the first wife or on the dissolution of the marriage obtained with 
the consent of the first wife. 

The form of marriage is known as the Ashirvad (lit. blessing) 
ceremony, which is performed by two priests. 

Marriage is taken to be an institution finding favour with God Marriage 
(Aliura Mazda), who prefers a married man to an unmarried man, coro * 
and one with a family and children to one without them (Vendidad 
IV, 47). A place where a married man lives feels, as it were, happy 
(Ibid III, 2). 

After the several vicissitudes of fortune which the community 
has gone through, it is not possible to say with certainty which of 
their marriage customs are originally Ir&nian or Zoroastrian and 
which Indian or alien. But the strictly solemn or religious part, 
wherein the priests participate, is Iranian, and is the essential or 
binding portion. The marriage is celebrated in the presence of an 
assembly which ccnsists of at least five persons, two of whom are 
the officiating priests and two witnesses. 
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The marriage ceremony consists of the following parts:— 


I. The Preliminary Ritual. 

II. The Ashirvad (the marriage ceremony proper). 

I. The Preliminary Ritual consists of the following ceremonies :— 

(a) The A'da antar or the curtain ceremony, wherein the 
couple are at first separated by a curtain and made to sit opposite 
each other. 

(b) The tying by the senior officiating priest of a marriage 
knot, wherein the couple are enclosed in a circle by a piece of 
cloth, the ends of which are tied during the recital of the sacred 
formula of Akunavar. 

(c) The Hand-fastening (Hathevdro), wherein the priest 
places the right hand of one in the right hand of the other, and 

A then fastens the hands with raw twist during the recital of the 
above sacred formula. 

(d) The encircling of the couple with raw twist passed 
round them seven times during seven recitals of the above 
formula. 

(e) The throwing of the rice, wherein, the couple, who are 
provided with a few grains of rice in their left hands, at a certain 
signal given by burning frankincense on fire presented before 
them in a vase, throw rice upon one another. The one who 
throws first indicates thereby that he or she will be the foremost 
in loving and respecting the other. 

This preliminary part of the ceremony, not being the solemn 
and religious part, is now dispensed with by many. 

II. The Ashirvad recital is the ceremony proper, being the 
essential or binding part of the marriage ceremony. It consists 
of the following :— 

(a) A preliminary blessing, wherein the senior priest blesses 
the couple, wishing them a healthy and prosperous long life of 
150 years and a healthy progeny of sons and grandsons. 

(b) The asking of consent, wherein the senior priest takes 
the consent of the couple and their respective witnesses to the 
marriage. (1) This consent is asked thrice. 

(1) For a brief account of the marriage ■ oiomony. ride nr - papor on the “ Marriage 
Customt <'f tlm Par.>('< »?,*’ Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. V, 
No. 4, pp. 242-81 





(c) A joint address by both the officiating priests, wherein 
they admonish the marrying couple and say prayers and bene¬ 
dictions. They throw rice over the couple while giving these 
admonitions and reciting these prayers and benedictions. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted. The widow may marry, Widow 
if she likes, her husband’s younger or elder brother/ 1 ) but there is no “ rr " 
compulsion. As to the limits within which she may marry, there are 
no particular special limits other than those for a woman marrying 
for the first time. 

The form of marriage and the essential binding portion are the 
same as in the case of the first marriage. But the affair is a quiet 
one. The few points of difference are the following 

(a) In the case of first marriages, the ceremony was, at one 
time, performed twice, once in the evening and again at midnight. 

But in the case of a re-marriage, it was performed only once, and 
that even rather quietly at some odd hour between the early 
part of the night and midnight. 

(b) In first marriages, rice was thrown by the priests with 
the palm of the hand lower down, but in the second marriage, 
with the palm of the hand open above. 

(c) A change of few words in the preliminary blessing, to 
say that the lady is not a virgin and that the marriage is a 
second marriage. 

It may be observed that now-a-days the first two differences are 
not generally observed. 

According to the Parsi Marriage Act divorce or dissolution of Divorce, 
marriage was permitted in the following cases 

1. Lunacy or mental unsoundness, at time of marriage, of which 
one of the contracting parties did not know. 

2. Impotence. 

3. Continued absence for seven years of either party, without 
being heard of as alive. 

4. Adultery of the wife. 

5. Adultery or bigamy with adultery, or adultery with cruelty 
or adultery with wilful desertion for two years or upwards, or rape 
or unnatural offence on the part of the husband. 

(1) It appears from Firdouai’s Shahndmoh that marriage with a brother of the 
deceased husband was permitted even in old Iran. King Kai Khusro’s mother JUranglf 
married Fafiburz, who was a younger brother of hor deceased husband bidvakhsh* 
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Fdrmerly divorce was permitted by the elders for some other 
reasons besides the above, such as a continued quarrelsome disposi¬ 
tion, and when the wife bore no child or was a hopeless invalid. 

It appears from old Pahlavi books that in Iran also there was a 
regular procedure for divorce. In the case of a wife misbehaving, 
she was sent back to her parents, who had, if aggrieved, the option 
of sueing the husband before judges who tried the case assisted by 
some members of the community. It appears that there was some 
set form of speech whereby the husband declared his intentions to 
divorce his wife. (1) 

It appears from an allusion in Herodotus that barrenness of the 
wife was held from very ancient times to be a justifiable cause of 
divorce or for talcing a second wife. (2) 

The form by which the divorce was formerly effected in India 
was a written document known as fdrgati meaning a release (from 
Persian fdrag free). 

Wives who have been divorced may marry again. 

llie Parsis follow their own laws of inheritance. The present 
I arsi Intestate succession Act, No. XXI, of 1865, was framed on their 
own communal customs. The history of the movement which led 
to the passing of this Act is interesting and instructive, as it shows 
how the community tried to rise and to evolve order and a condition 
of approximate certainty out of old customs which varied at different 
times and places. (3) 

The Parsis follow the religion of Zoroaster, who was born in the 
region of Azarbaiz&n in Persia, and who first promulgated his religion 
in Balkh or Bactria. Opinions vary as to the time when he flourished, 
Classical authors (4) refer to him and give as his date, years varying 
from 7,000 B.C. to 525 B.C. Parsi (5) books well-nigh unanimously 
give his age as about three centuries before Alexander the Great, 
i.e., about 700 B.C. 

(1) Dinkard Book III, Chap. SO of Dustur Peshotan, Daatur Poshotan’s Dinkard, 
VoL II, p. 98. S. B. E., Volume XVIII, p. 407. 

(2) Herodotus Book, IX. p. 111. 

(3) Khan Bahadur Bomanji Behrdraji Patel gives a short history of the 
movement in the Pdrsi Prakuah, Vol. I, pp. 677—89. 

(4) Hormippos, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Aristotle, Pliny. Plutarch, Plato, Diogenes 
Laertius, Xanthus of Lydia, Lactantius, Suidas, Georgius Syneellus, Ctesias, Diodorus 
Siculus, Cephalion, Justin, Eusebius, Arnobius, Theon, Paulus Orosius, Aristoxanus, 
Porphyrins, Agathios. Vid* Jackson’s Zoroaster and Dastur D. P. Sanj ana’s 
Zarathushtra in the Gat has and in the (‘lassies. 

(5) Bundehash. Chap. XXXIV. 7-8 ; Virafniimeh. Chap. T, 2-3, Zadsparam 
XXIII, 912 8. B. E., Vol. 47, pp. 165-6. 
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Ancient Muhammadan authors (1) closely support the Pahlavi 
authors. 

Present European scholars, though not unanimous generally* 
accept the date given by the Pahlavi works. But, strange to say, 
the Parsis themselves are disposed to lay aside the testimony of 
their own books and to accept that of Classical authors. 

Their religion is monotheistic, i.e ., a belief in one omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent God Ahura Mazda, whose existence is mani¬ 
fested by the grand and sublime objects of Nature. The harmony, 
order, law, system, observed in Nature leads the mind from Nature 
to Nature’s God. He is the Creator as well as the preserver of this 
great universe. He is the ruler of the Physical world as well as the 
Spiritual world. He is the most Spiritual among the Spiritual ones. 
His distinguished attributes are Good Mind, Righteousness, Desir¬ 
able Control, Piety, Perfection and Immortality. He is the Bene- 
ficient Spirit from whom emanates all good, all piety. In His moral 
rule, virtue has its own reward and vice its own punishment. He 
not only rewards the good but punishes the wicked. All that is 
created is His work. 

The Philosophy of Zoroastrianism supposes “ two primeval 
causes,—the Spenta Mainyu or the Increasing Spirit and Angra Mainyu 
or the Decreasing Spirit, — which, though different, were united, and 
produced the world of material things, as well as that of the spirit.” (2) 
The world is the work of these two hostile principles — the Good and 
the Evil Spirit — both serving under Ahura Mazda. “ The history 

of the world is the history of their conflict . Man is active in 

the conflict. ” (3) In the end, the Evil spirit will be destroyed, and all 
happiness will prevail in the world. It is incumbent upon man to 
do actions that would support the cause of the Good principle and 
destroy that of the Evil Principle. 

The moral Philosophy of Zoroaster was moving in the triad 
of thought, word and action. These three form the ground work 
upon which the w’hole edifice of Zoroastrian morality rests. Think 
of nothing but what is good, speak of nothing but what is true, do 
nothing but what is proper, and you are saved. 

Zoroastrianism believes in the immortality of the soul. On 
the dawn of the third night, the departed soul is judged by the 
Spiritual Judge Mithra at a supposed Ohinvat bridge between this and 

(1) Ma^oudi Chap. 69 (B. Do Meynard, Vol. IV, p. 107). Albirani (Chronology uf 
Ancient Nations translated by Suohau, p. 114). 

(2) Haug’s Essays on the Parsecs, 2nd ed.» p. 303. 

(3) Darmesteter, 8. B. E., Vol. IV, Introduction p. LV1. 

H 116—27 
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the next world. If his good actions outweigh his evil ones, he passes 
to Heaven. If his evil actions outweigh his good ones, he passes 
to Hell. If the good and the evil deeds are equal, he passes to a 
middle place called Hamast-gehan. 


Fire is venerated as the Symbol of God, the best and the noblest 
representative of His Divinity. The Sacred Fire is consecrated 
with several ceremonies and then installed in their Fire-temples, of 
which there are three grades. The sacred Fire is fed, at least, five 
times (gahs) during the day with sandal-wood. 


Next to Ahura Mazda are six Ameshaspands or Immortal Beings 
who represent his principal attributes. Ahura Mazda himself is 
at times spoken of as an Ameshdspand standing at the head of all. 
In that case, there are six Ameshdspands. They are :— 

1. Bahman (Avesta, Vohumana) i.e., Good Thought or 
Good Mind. 

2. Ardibehest (Avesta, Asha Vahishta) i.e ., the Best Piety 
or Righteousness. 

3. Shehrivar (Avesta, Khshathra Vairya) i.e., Desirable 
control or Independent rule. 

■1. Spenddrmad (Avesta, Spenta A'rmaiti) i.e., Holy 
Humility or Piety. 

5. Khordad (Avesta, Haurvatdt) i.e., Perfection. 

6. Amerd&d (Avesta, Ameret&t) i.e., Immortality. 

These Ameshdspands preside over the moral attributes which 
are represented by the meanings of their names and which belong 
to Ahura Mazda in perfection. Next to the Amesh&spands are the 
yazads (Avesta Yazatas) who are powerful spiritual existences 
pervading the whole universe in hundreds and thousands. 

Thirty of such Yazatas preside over the thirty days of the month, 
which are, as it were, sacred to them. These 30 days bear the names 
of these Yazatas. In the religious recitals, the order of the Holy 
Beings invoked is as follows 

1. Ahura Mazda, the Great God. 

2. The Amesha Spentas, i.e,, The Immortal Bountifuls 
corresponding to the Archangels. 

3. The Yazatas, i.e., Those worthy of praise or invocation, 
corresponding to the Angels. 
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4. The Asho-Farohars, i.e., The Spirits of the Righteous 

worthies who have departed from this life. 

There are no saints in the sense of the Christian Saints or of the 
Muhammadan Pirs. But historical personages of ancient Iran, 
known for performing some great service for the country in their 
times, are, as it were, canonized. No days are set apart for them. 
The only way in which they are invoked is that their names are 
commemorated in the Afringan ceremony performed in honour of the 
dead. The modern form of commemoration is “ Aidar y&d bad anosheh 
ravdn ravani, i.e., May the soul of the immortal-souled (1 > be remem¬ 
bered here.” For example, the name of Chosroes I (Noshirvan Adal 
or Noshirvan the Just), who was an illustrious monarch and who had 
done a good deal of good to the country of Iran and to its religion, 
and whose original name was Khosru and whose father name 
was Kob&d, is commemorated as “ Khosru Kobad aidar ydd bad 
anosheh ravdn ravani ” No special offerings are made in their 
names and no special days are allotted to them. The most that is 
done is the recital of the Afringan in their honour as done in the 
case of the near and dear departed ones. 

As to the offerings, the Parsis offer sandal wood, frankincense 
and such fragrant substances to the sacred fires of their Fire-temples, 
and even to the fire of their houses on special occasions. It is to the 
Yazad Adar (Atar from which comes Atash, the word for fire), 
presiding over fire that the offering is made. 

An offering of flowers and sugar-candy, and, at times, of a 
cocoanut, is made to Ardivi$ura, Andhita the female yazata, presiding 
over water. This offering is thrown into the sea, and now-a- a\b 
is made by a few. We learn from Herodotus that the &neien 
Iranians also gave some offerings to the Yazata presiding ovu (u 
For example, Xerxes when he crossed the Hellespont or t 
Dardenelles made an offering to it. 1 (2) 

These offerings to the Fire and the Water are mere offerings which 
may or may not be accompanied by prayers, they can be made by 
the laymen themselves, except in the case of the Fire-temples of the 
first two grades, (Atash Behram and Atash Adaxidn), where, the 
laymen hand the sandal wood, etc., to the priest of the temple and it 
is he w T ho puts it upon the sacred fire. With tfie sandal wood, they 
generally give some money, which goes to the officiating priests. 

(1) Here the name of the person is mentipned. 

(2) Herodotus Book VII> Chap. 54, 
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There is another kind of offering, which may be called strictly 
religious offering. It is spoken of as the myazdaS l) It consists of 
flowers, fruits, water, Haoma juice, wine and milk. In the liturgical 
service of the Ya£na, Visparad and the Vendidad, the offerings are 
of water, milk and Haoma. In the religious service of the Afringan 
all the above except the Haoma are offered. Fruit and flowers are 
placed in a tray with water, wine and milk in small vessels or glasses. 
Fire is kept burning on a vase, and the Afringan prayer is recited 
with all these things before the reciter. 

These prayer offerings are made both on occasions of joy and 
sorrow. They are made in honour of Ahura Mazda, His Amesha- 
spentas. His Yazatas and the Asho Farohars. They are generally 
associated with the names of the dear departed and are made on the 
occasions of the 4th, 10th, 30th and the anniversary day after death. 
On such occasions a prayer offering of cooked food is also made, 
and the prayer known as solum (lit. Praise) is recited over these. 
The eatables in these offerings are eaten by the family, and special 
care is taken that they do not pass into the hands of non-Zoroastrians. 

Both men and women participate in these offerings. But women 
in an unclean state, i.e ., during their sickness and confinement, 
do not participate. 

The Pdrsis employ priests for religious and ceremonial purposes. 
It is not all priests who can officiate at all ceremonies. The 
priests have to go through two kinds of initiation, the Ndvar and the 
Martab. Those who have passed through only the first, the Ndvar , 
can officiate only at some few religious services, especially the socio¬ 
religious services, e.g., (a) the Naojote , i.e., the investiture of a child 
with sacred shirt and thread, (b) the marriage, (c) the preliminary 
funeral ceremonies at home, (d) and the Afringan , Saturn and the 
like. But, those that have gone through the Martab initiation can 
perform all the services, provided they observe the Bareshnum, which 
requires passing through a certain special purification for the time 
being and which requires certain restrictions to be observed. 

All the priests receive each other on terms of equality. But they 
do not all participate in certain ceremonies. The reason is this : — 
According to the Kisseli-i-Sanjdn, by the end of the 11th century 
(about 1090 A.D.), the Pdrsis had dispersed from Sanjan, their first 
centre, to different parts of Gujardt. It seems that there arose occa¬ 
sionally some disputes as to which priests should officiate in certain 

(1) Tht) same root produces the Zoroastrian word Myazda and the Christian 
word Mass. 
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towns or villages. So, in the 13th century (about 1270 A.D.) they 
amicably settled the question by dividing Gujarat where the Parsis 
had spread, into five panthdks or ecclesiastical divisions. These divi¬ 
sions are referred to above. 

Having made this division, the priests of the particular divisions 
attended to the religious requirements of the laymen of their own dis¬ 
tricts, and did not officiate in other centres. They also arranged that 
in certain ceremonies performed within the temple, the priests of one 
division should not officiate with the priests of another division. In 
the case of the 2nd division, latterly there arose in Naosari a schism, 
due to differences between the laity and the clergy. A few of the 
clergy sided with the laity, and the priests of these two parties or 
sub-divisions do not officiate together in certain liturgical services. 
These restrictions apply only to a certain set of strictly liturgical 
ceremonies. In case of certain socio-religious ceremonies of birth, 
marriage, death, etc., they all participate freely. 

It is the priests who perform all the religious ceremonies. But 
when death takes place in out of the way places, for example, in 
Europe, where no Pdrsi priests can be had, non-priests perform the 
preliminary religious services required before disposing of the body, 
In that case also, as far as possible, lay members of the priestly class 
are generally preferred for the performance of the service. 

A Gujarati document, dated 1631, passed by the laymen of Bulsar 
in the presence of Government officers to their town-priest, named 
Shapurji Rana, who seems to have been their first regularly appointed 
priest, gives us an idea of how their priests were paid formerly for their 
sacerdotal work. There seemed to be no regular monthly or annual 
stipends but fees for all religious, social and other functions. 1 he fees 
were as follows (PArsee Prakash, Vol. I, p. 13) :—* 

1. Marriage commencement (murat) Re. I. I he custom 
was and is still, to a certain extent, prevalent, that a certain 
auspicious day was appointed by an astrologer on which the 
marriage rites may commence. 

2. The commencement of building a house .. Re. 1 

3. The laying of the first door while building a 

new house . . .. * * • • Re. li 

4. The dismantling of a house for repairs or for 

building it anew .. . • • • * • Re* 1 

5. The digging of a new well .. .. lie. I i 
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6. The repairs (Shai) of a well 

7. The laying of the bottom of (i. c\, commencing) 
a ship 

8. For a turban on the day of launching a 

9. On the Agharni, i.e., the seventh month 
ceremony of the pregnancy of a daughter 

10. On sending a boy to school 

11. On the New Year’s day ( Pateti ) 

12. On the Solar Eclipse day, from each Pdrsi 
house of the town 

13. Valavo, the last of the days of Muktad, which, 
next to the New Year, is considered to be a great 
P&rsi Holiday 

14. Marriage occasion .. 

15. Wheat and cash in honour of Behram Yazad 
(the angel presiding over, and bringing, success) 

16. Silk-cloth (Rojo and Saree) 

(These are presents of apparel to the wife of the 
priest) 

17. On the day of Ashodad ( i.e.> the day of the 
gift to the Righteous) according to one’s means. (The 
payment to a Pdrsi priest is spoken of as Ashodad. 
The fee is not mentioned, but left to the discretion of 
the layman to be paid according to his means on grand 
occasions.) 
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Rs. 2 

Re. 1 

Rs. 3 

Re. 1 
Re. 1 
Re. 1 

As. 2 


Rs. 1£ 
Re. 1 

Rs. 2£ 


Rs. 5 


18. On Gdhambdr day, according to the custom. 

(No special fee is mentioned.) 

19. On the investiture of a child with sacred 
shirt and thread according to the custom. (No 
special fee is mentioned.) 

20. Every five months .. .. .. Annas 4 

21. On every festival day .. .. Annas 4 

This list gives us a little insight into the life of the Parsis about 

throe hundred years ago. It also shows that there have been ship¬ 
builders from some olden times. The priests at present are paid 
their fees in money for the sacerdotal functions which they perform 
on occasions of joy and sorrow and for some social occasions. On 
certain occasions, they are also paid in kind, i.e., in grain and cloth. 
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The Parsis expose their dead in round structures known by them Disposal 
as dokhmas and ordinarily known as Towers of Silence. In places, 
where there are no such Towers, they unavoidably bury but never 
burn. Their practice of exposure is very old. Classical writers like 
Herodotus (1> and Strabo (2> refer to it. 


The Towers of Silence are constructed of solid masonry work on 
sanitary principles. The bodies are soon devoured by vultures, 
which are the scavengers of Nature. The Sun, air and rain do the 
rest of the work to keep the place clean* 1 here are in all seven Towers 
in Bombay five of which are public Towers and two private. A tower 
costs from about Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 according to its size. They 
carry the bodies to the Tower during the day hours only. 

In some big centres of Pdrsi population, there are paid profes- > 
sional carriers. Those who carry the dead body are required to 
bathe before they mix with others and to change their clothes, which 
are altogether rejected or used once or twice again for the purpose of 
carrying the dead bodies of poor Parsis, who cannot afford to furnish 
suits of clothes to the carriers for such a purpose. The clothes over 
the dead body are rejected altogether. Even those that attend the 
funeral are required to wash their faces and other parts of their body 
that arc exposed. The carriers are at least two, and when more are 
required, they are always in pairs, i.e., in even numbers, never in odd 
numbers. The mourners who follow the bier also walk in pairs, 
holding a paiwand (lit. connection) between them in the form of a 
handkerchief. 

They perform some ceremonies in honour of the dead during the Funeral 
first three days. They are known as the Sarosh ceremonies. Most 
of these are performed in their fire-temples. The other principal 
occasions for the performance of the ceremonies are the fourt i 
(chahrum), the tenth (delium), the thirtieth (si-roz), and the 
anniversary (s&l roz) day after death. Those who can afford perform 
a few ceremonies continuously for the first ten days or for the first 
month or for the first year. 

In the recital of prayers for the ceremonies, the name of the 
particular individual, in whose honour they are performed, ,’h 
mentioned first, and then, the names of the ancestors and other Aear 
relatives. Even the names of some great and good Parsis of the 
past, who have done good to the community, to the city or to the 

(1) Bk L 14077*) Bk. XV. Chap. Ill, 20. 
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country are remembered. For example, the name of Zoroaster, the 
Prophet, kings like Jamshed, Ardeshir Babegan and Noshirvan the 
Just (Chosroes I), saintly persons of old like Erach, Shiavax and Agri- 
ras, national warriors like the great Rustam, Dasturs or Prelates like 
Ardai Virdf and Aderbad Marespand, all of ancient Persia, learned 
Dasturs like Neryosang Dhaval and Meherji Rana and benefactors 
like the first Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy of Bombay, are still remembered 
generally during the public, and often during the private recitals in 
honour of the dead. The modern form of recital is : “ May the soul 

of the pious souled.... (here the name of the deceased is mentioned) 
be remembered here.” At the end of the recital of the names of 
particular deceased persons, as said above, there is a general remem¬ 
brance of all (hama) good men of the past, whether priests (athornan) 
soldiers (ratheshtdran), agriculturists (vagtrayosdn) and others 
practising various professions, trades and arts (hutohkshan). 

In the performance of these ceremonies, no particular distinction 
is made in the case of childless persons. The only thing that is done 
extra, in the case of a childless man, is that if he is of the age of 15 or 
above, he is given a son in adoption at the uthamna ceremony in the 
afternoon of the third day or at the dawn of the fourth night. It is 
anounced that such and such a person is selected as the adopted son of 
the deceased and a Tandarusti (a benedictory prayer) is recited for the 
welfare of that adopted son. His name is also mentioned occasionally 
in the prayers in honour of the deceased, as one directing the cere¬ 
monies to be performed (farmayashne). A near member of the 
family, generally a younger brother or a nephew or such near relative, 
especially from the father’s side, is adopted. 

There is nothing extra or special in the funeral ceremonies for a 
person who has met a violent death. 

The ceremonies in honour of the dead performed after the third 
day are generally spoken as the Bdj Rojgar ceremonies, and they 
correspond, to some extent, to the Shrdddha of the Hindus, and remind 
us of the ceremonies in honour of the Lares among the ancient Romans. 

Among their early occupations, we find those of agriculture, 
liquor-selling, toddy-drawing, weaving, ship-building, money-lending, 
brokerage, etc. The original occupation of most of the Parsis was 
agi\oulture. They cultivated land. It is an occupation much 
recommended by their scriptures, a recommendation spoken of with 
some approbation by Gibbon (1) and others. 

(]) Gibbon \ “ Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire ** (1846), Vol. I, p. 120. 
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The occupation which they took up next to agriculture in India, 
in later times, was that of liquor-sellers. Even in Muhammadan 
Persia, for long after the Arab conquest, the wine-selling trade seems 
to have been in the hands of the Zoroastrians there. The Pir-i-Moghan 
(*.«., the old man of the Mdgis), often referred to by Hdfiz in his Divdn, 
was the Zoroastrian liquor-seller in the country, the orthodox portion 
of which was ostensibly said to have abstained from wine-drinking. 

It appears from some Portuguese documents of the first half 
of the 18th century that some Parsis'did shipping business. They 
built and owned boats, and carried on the coasting trade. They 
were also ship-builders and ship-owners. Again, ve tain rom . 
documents (1738-39) that the Parsis served the Portuguese as soldiers 
and were even given ensignship and captainship. On occasions 
of difficulty, they formed themselves into volunteer campames com¬ 
manded by their own officers and fought against the Marathas on 
behalf of their Portuguese rulers in the district round Daman and 
Tarapore. <l) In the village of Jehan (Jehan Bordi) near Golwad, 
about 90 miles from Bombay, an old Parsi house is still seen, the 
wall of which is perforated with holes from which bullets can be fared 
against bandits. This shows that they used arms. 

After the advent of Europeans into India, some of the Parsis 
served them in various capacities. Some well-to-do Parsis were 
brokers in the factories of the English, the Dutch and other nations. 
Some served even as domestic servants. Anquetil Du Icrron, \v io 
was in India from 1755 to 1761, refers to such brokers and domestics. 
•A Parsi family was, up to late, known as Govenders (governors), 
because the head of the family served a Governor of mn ay • . 

served as messmen and chowdries in British Military enntonmen 
Thev are no Inner or seen now ill these services. 
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tlie heirs- of such a Parsi landlord divided the family property, they 
even divided among themselves these labourers or semi-slaves. (1) 

The liquor-selling trade also continues in the hands of some 
Mofussil Pdrsis but not to a great extent as before. Recent Abkari 
Acts and rules have thrown some of them out of employment in 
this line. 

There are no Parsis serving now in the regular army, but several 
are members of some Volunteer Corps in Upper India and in some 
of the Mofussil towns of the Bombay Presidency. 

Formerly, when Gujar&t, and especially Surat with its surround¬ 
ing villages, formed their headquarters, they resorted to several arts 
for their livelihood. The principal among these was that of weaving 
on primitive looms. Even in the case of those who followed some 
other profession which did not require their whole time, weaving 
formed a collateral work. AH households had looms on which they 
worked out nurds (laces) pat is (broad lace-like ropes for cots) and even 
cloth. Some worked even in silk. In the well- known silk work of 
Kinkkab for which Surat was then well known, the Parsi weavers 
had their hand. Both men and women carried on this work of 
vankars , i.e., weavers. 

11m only work of weaving which is still carried on by a few, and 
those few the women of the priestly class, is that of weaving Kustis, 
i.e., the sacred thread worn by the Parsis as one of the symbols of 
their faith. 1 his work was considered to fee the privilege of women 
of this priestly class. Rome diligent women, who wove very fine 
Kustis, earned about a Rupee per day. This privilege is, they say, 
now being encroached upon and even some women of the layman 
class work at the Kustis. The orthodox still consider it meritorious 
to put on the Kustis prepared by the women of the priestly class. 
The Kustis require a kind of consecration, and they think that those 
stealthily woven by the lay women are passed on without proper 
eoiiMjc ration. 

The next important occupation of the Parsis at Surat was that 
of ( •hum or bangles, from which a class of them was called Cburigars, 
i.*., bangle-makers. The large number of those who joined the new 
sect of the Kadmis, arising from the above referred to difference of 
one intercalary month between the Zoroastrians of India and those 
of Persia, being this class of workers, the new sect had received the 

(1) Vide uiy paper on ‘’A Parsi Debd of Partition more than 150 year* old ; a 
form of slavery referred to therein.” (Journal Anthropological Society. Vol. VI, 
No. 2, pi>. 12-1 (i. Vide my 4i Anthropological Papon?.” Part I, pp. 107-172.) 
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nickname or appellation of Ohurigars. That name forms even now, 
the surname of some families. 

Up to about GO or 70 years ago, they generally abstained from 
work, wherein they were required to work with fire, which required 
blowing with their breath or had to be extinguished. Similarly Parsis 
have not been known as practical goldsmiths or silversmiths. At 
one time, they hesitated to take the work of firemen on loco¬ 
motives or in mills. But that dislike lias now died out. An 
instance in the early part of the last century is recorded, wherein 
a Parsi requested the Government of the day to kindly direct (hat 
all places of work wherein Fire was used may be closed on the 
festival day of fire. The then Government is said to have complied 
with his request/ 0 

Again, at one time, there was some hesitation to take the medical 
profession according to the Western methods, though there were 
several who had taken to the Indian system of medicine and were 
known as good Unani Hakims. The reason for this hesitation was 
that, in their study of surgery, etc., they had to deal with corpses which 
were according to the Vendidad a kind of Naqu (decomposing harmful 
thing), from which they were to abstain. The corpse-bearers (ms- 
asaldrs , i.e., experts in dealing with naya or dead bodies) were treated 
as a class to be kept apart from others. In a town like Naosari, the 
headquarters of the Parsi priesthood, they have separate quarters, 
a little apart from Parsi streets. When invited to public or private 
dinners, (hey arc provided with meals separate from others. They 
cannot go to Fire-temples without undergoing a ceremonial purifica¬ 
tion. Officiating priests, who perform inner liturgical services ot 
the temples, do not touch them. If they accidentally touch them, 
their officiating qualification for the day being is vitiated and they 
have to repeat the ceremony for the qualification. 

The Parsis, though, at times they owned a large number ol ships, 
and even carried on, as said above, the sea-coast trade in their own 
boats, were never professional sailors. The reason is this: Water, 
like fire, air and earth is held to be one of the best productions of 
God, useful to mankind. There is a special Yazata or Angel presid¬ 
ing over water. The Parsi scriptures strictly enjoin that water 
may not be defiled. The injunctions seemed to 'be chiefly in respect 
of fresh water of rivers and streams which is used for domestic 
purposes. That injunction was latterly applied, even in old times 
of Parthian rule, in Iran, to all kinds of water. Tiridates, the Zoroas- 
trian king of Armenia, when required to go to Home to pay hm 

(1) Vidt Appendix V for this letter and the Government Ordei 
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homage to the Roman Emperor Nero, objected on this ground to 
cross the seas/ 1 * Valkhash (Volageses), the Parthian king of Iran, also 
had similar religious scruples to cross the seas. When, in the end, 
Tiridates did go to Rome, he went by land instead of by sea. 

Herodotus, Strabo and other classical authors refer to the sacred 
respect in which the ancient Iranians held rivers, etc., which supplied 
drinking water to the people. The restrictions seem to have 
extended from fresh drinking water to all kinds of water. This seems 
to be the reason why the Parsis have not taken to sea-faring as a 
profession. 


Food and Orthodox Parsis eat flesh of cloven-footed animals and abstain 
dnnk ’ from beef, pork and the flesh of other unclovenfooted animals. From 
Herodotus (Bk. I. 12G), we learn that the ancient Iranians ate the 
flesh of horse, camels, oxen, etc., but the Indian Parsis, as a body, 
abstain from these. As to fish, they eat scaly fish and abstain from 
unscaly fish. They never eat crocodiles, snakes, and such other 
creatures. They drink wine. 


Ihey do not eat the leavings of others, even if they be of their 
own co-religionists and relatives, if the leavings are of the food eaten 
in a way known as ajitliu , i.e in a way, wherein the eater has put 
his fingers into his mouth and then touched the food again. Two 
persons would not drink from the same glass or cup. 

Up to about 40 or 50 years ago, the Parsis did not eat pakki , i.e., 
food cooked by non-Parsis. But that custom is now more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance among the laity. The priest¬ 
hood, especially the officiating priesthood, still abstain from food 
prepared by non-Parsis. Priests, who observe the Bareshnum in 
order to be qualified to officiate at the liturgical services, eat only 
food cooked by persons of the priestly class. Up to a few years 
ago, the Bareshnum-observing priests would not eat at the same 
table with the laymen. They would not drink from the same glass 
or cup, until it is washed, if the glass or cup is touched with the lip. 

The P&rsis as a body do not smoke, but during the last 15 or 20 
years—some, and especially those who have travelled in Europe, 
have commenced to smoke tobacco. Abstinence from smoking was, 

(1) “ Neither would his (Valkhash's) brother Tiridatea refuse coming to Rome to 
receive the Armenian diadem, but that the obligation of his priesthood withhold him. 
Ho would, however, go to the standards and images of Ceeaar and there, in presence of 
the legions, solemnly receive the kingdom. ” (The Annals of Tacitus, Bk. XV. Works 
of Tacitus, Oxford translation, Vol. I, p. 24.) 
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at one time, one of the distinguishing customs, whereby a Parsi was 
distinguished from others ; but this is no longer generally the case. 

PARSOLIA.—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

PARVALE.—A sub-division of Lohars. 

PARVALIA.—A sub-division of Shrigaud Brahmans. 

PARVARI.—A synonym for Mahar, 

PASTAGIA.—A synonym for Kachhia. 

PASTI.—A sub-division of Ganigs. 

PATANE.—A sub-division of Vanis. 

PATANE PRABHU.—A synonym for Path&re Prabhu. 

PATANEJE.—A sub-division of Vaghris. 

PATANI.—A sub-division of Khalpas. 

PATANIA.—A sub-division of Parajia Brahmans and Dhedas. 

PATANWADIA.—A sub-division of Kolis. 

PATARIHA.—A sub-division of Lodlias. 

PATELLA.—A synonym for Talabda. 

PATHANS, numbering 170,532 (1901), including 91,300 males 
and 79,232 females, are found in all parts of the Presidency and in 
Sind. They are Afghans who have settled in the Presidency and in 
many cases intermarried with other classes of Muhammadans. They 
mostly came originally to serve as mercenaries in the armies of the 
Musalman rulers in the Deccan. Regarding the origin of the term 
Path&n the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson says :— 

“Captain, afterwards Sir Richard. Burton derives Pathan from 
the Arabic fothan victorious. Others trace the word to the Hindustani 
pethna , to penetrate. Farishtah (129, Persian Text) says that 
though the origin of the name is not certain, yet he thinks that the 
first Afghans who came to India settled at Patna and were hence 
called Pathans. These are all late Muslim explanations. Afghan 
tradition derives the name from the title Batan or Patan (‘ rudder ’) 
given by the Prophet himself to their great ancestor Abdur-Rashid. 
It is, however, now generally agreed that the name Pathan is the 
Indian form of the name Pushtun ( plural Pushtanah) now given to 
themselves by speakers of the Pashtu or Pakhtu language. They 
inhabit the Ieoh or hilly country from Swat and Bajaur in the north 
to the Siwi and Bhakar in the south and from Hasan Abdd) in the 
east to K&bul and Kandahar in the west. They are not by any means 



a pure race, but include Tartar (Ghilzai) Arab (Durrani) and Indian 
(Swati) elements, as well as a probably Ir&nian element, the original 
speakers of the Pashtu language. Darmsteter has shown (Chants 
Popuiaires des Afghans, Introd. pages clxxx. ff) that the modern 
name Pushtun goes back to an earlier form Paslitun, which is derived 
from the ancient Iranian word Parshti “ a hill. ’ These original 
Pathans are to be identified with the paklves of Herodotus (IV. 44) 
as well as with the paronetar of Ptolemy (ch. xviii). The name 
Afghan does not seem to occur before Varaha-Mihira (A JO. 550) 
who mentions the race under the name Avagana (Brihat Samhita, 
ch. xiv). Further discussion of the subject will be found in Bellew s 
Races of Afghanistan and in the work by Darmsteter already 
quoted.” (l) 

Like the representatives of other foreign Musalmans the Pathans 
have in most cases by intermarriage with other classes lost their 
peculiarities of feature and character. The men add Khan to their 
names and the women Khdtun , Khatu or Bibi. They marry either 
among themselves or with any Musalmans not confined to marriage 
with their own caste. 

They are all Sunnis in religion. They are money lenders u) 
horse-dealers, soldiers, constables, messengers and servants. Except 
some villagers in Belgaum who abstain from the use of beef and offer 
vows to Hindu gods, their customs do not differ from those of ordin¬ 
ary Musalmans. (See MUSALMAN.) 

PATHANTANAS. A synonym for Shivatc. 

PATHARVATS, or Stone-cutters, numbering approximately 1,949 
(1901), including 968 males and 981 females, are found in small numbers 
all over the Deccan and Karnatak. They appear to be closely con¬ 
nected with Maratha Kunbis. with whom they eat but do not marry, 
and are doubtless one in origin. A few are Musalmans and Lingayats, 
possibly by conversion, though information is incomplete regarding 
these divisions. For the most part, their ceremonies resemble those 
of the Maratha Kunbis. They are stone masons and also carve 
and make images, grindstones, etc. 

Their exogamous divisions are identical, with their surnames, 
of which the commonest are Ambekar, Barnaik, ( haplio. Hinge, 
Jfolekar, Khage, Lugad, Rand eve and Sape. 





Name and 
origin. 


Divisions. 


(1) Bom. Oat., Veil. IX, Dari H. p. 10. 

(2) In tlit- J)r; cm thcHo are known as Dhamrlhare meaning “ hold vonr breath \ 
Die explanation being that after making a loan they return to recover it alter juat as 
I uiv an interval a < the borrower ran hd!d his breath.’ 
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Girls are married before they are sixteen, boys before twenty-five. Marriage. 
In some places boys are girt with the sacred thread before marriage. 

Their devak consists of an axe and the pdnchpdlvi or leaves of the mango 
umbar, shami , jdmbhul and rui trees. Polygamy is allowed, but 
polyandry is unknown. The remarriage of widows is permitted. In 
Satara, the widow’s intended husband has to give her a robe and bodice 
and her father a turban and Rs. 25 in cash. On a lucky night the 
priests visits the widow’s house and conducts the ceremony about 
one hundred yards outside of the house in the presence of five or 
sjx men friends of the couple. The couple are seated on low wooden 
stools in a wheat square marked by the priest, their brows are marked 
with vermilion, rice grains are stuck on them, and they bow before the 
priest. The widow puts on toerings or jodvis, but she is not allowed to 
wear the lucky necklace or mangalsutm . Married women are not allow¬ 
ed to see her for three days, after which a feast to friends and relations 
completes the ceremony. In some places, the ceremony consists in 
tying the hems of the pair’s garments and throwing rice grains over 
their heads. 

Patharvats are both Shaivas and Vaishnavas. Their family Religion, 
deities are Khandoba, Vithoba, Bahiroba, Devi, Krishna and Ganpati. 

Their priests either belong to their own caste or are Deshasth Brah¬ 
mans. The dead are either burnt or buried. 

They eat fish and flash, except beef, and drink liquor. They eat Food, 
food cooked by Maratha Kunbis, whom they closely resemble. 

PATHRAT 0D.-~A synonym for Dagad Od. 

PATIDAR. A synonym for Kanbi: a sub-division of Leva Kalibis 
PATNAVAL. A sub-division of Devangs. 

PATNI. —A sub-division of Ohanchis and Pisrjia Sonis. 

PATRACHANDRL A sub-division of Kabbaligars. 

PATRAD. — A sub-division of Koravas. 

PATRADAVS, a class of Kanarese dancing girls and courtesans, 
are found mainly in Dharwar. Their brothers and sons beat drums 
and play the sdrangi or fiddle as an accompaniment to their dancing 
and singing. The girls are married to a drum, and thereafter lead a 
life of prostitution, but a special position is always assigned to the first 
lover. The men marry outside the courtesan cl ass, a ml their daughters 
either become dancing girls or ary given in marriage into other 
families. In religion and customs they resemble Kaluvants. 
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PAT SALI. —A sub-division of Salis. 

PATTANI. —A sub-division of Kunbis. 

PATTAR. —A synonym for Sonar. 

PATTA SALL —A sub-division of Salis. 

PATWEGAR.— A synonym for Patvekari. 

Name and PATVEKARIS, or Patvegars, numbering 6,164 (1901), including 

origin ‘ 2,990 males and 3,174 females, are found in KMndesli, Nasik, Poona, 

Satara, Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Ratnagiri, but chiefly reside 
in ‘Dharwar district. In addition to 6,164 Hindus, 415 returned 
themselves as Muhammadans at the Census of 1901. They are known 
as Patvegars in the Karnatak. They profess to have come originally 
from Gujarat about two hundred years ago, in search of work, and 
this seems probable. Once every two or three years a Bhat or genea¬ 
logist from near Baroda in Gujar&t visits the Bijapur district to 
record the births and deaths which have taken place in each family 
since his last visit. 

Language. Their home tongue is corrupt Gujarati. Several Marathi and 
Hindustani words have crept in. In Bijapur they speak a mixture 
of Gujarati, Marathi and Hindustani. Thus, ‘ Tell me what is 
the matter’ would be majkur kdy chlietebolo', the first two words 
Mar&thi, the second two Gujarati, and the fifth Hindustani. Some 
of their phrases as ‘ I will come soon, 5 Avaoh sdoni , can hardly be 
traced to any of these three languages. 

The names in ordinary use among men are Jurasa, Kanthisa, 
Lakshmansa, Maniksa, Mdvrasa, Ramkrisknasa and Sakusa ; and 
among women, Ambebai, Anandibai, Krishnabai, N&gubai and 
Tuljabai. To every proper name of men they add sa corresponding 
to the Marathi pant or rdv. The Patvekaris claim to be Kshatriyas, 
and wear the sacred thread. Their surnames are Kabade, Kut&rc, 

Pov&r, Sh&lgar and Shiralkar. 

Divisions. The names of their family stocks are Bharadvaj, Gautam, 
K&shyap, and Naradik, and families of the same surname and stock 
cannot intermarry. In the Bijapur district their surnames are the 
names of places and of ancestors. Families bearing a particular 
surname belong to a particular shakhu. or branch of a qolra or family 
stock. The Bhart&rghars belong to the Kathva branch of the 
K&shyap golra ; the Dajis belong to the Doji branch of the I arisva 
qolra ; the Jdinapurkars belong to the Gambva branch of the Gokul 
qolra ; and the Maljis belong to the Sonekatar branch of the Gautam 
qolra. They marry with the same family stock but not with the same 
branch of a family stock. 



Patvekaris gird their boys with the sacred thread before they are 
ten years old; the ceremony is not accompanied by prayers, but 
lasts for two days. Some days before the ceremony a caste feast 
is given. The boy is invested with the help of the Brahman family 
priest, who lights a sacrificial fire or horn and retires with his fee. 

The guests are handed packets of betehiut and leaves, and near 
relations are feasted. The priest is given two handfuls of wheat, rice, 
gram pulse, molasses, butter and salt. 

Their marriages last three days. On the first day a feast is Marriage 
given in honour of tho marriage gods, and in the evening the rela- 
tions and friends of the boy and girl meet in the village temple, and 
the girl’s parents worship the boy. The girl’s mother pours water 
over the boy’s feet and the girl’s father gently rubs the feet and dries 
them with the hem of his waist-cloth. Packets of betelnut and leaves 
are handed round and the guests retire. Next day the marriage is 
performed at a lucky moment, either in the morning or evening, 
when the cattle come home. At the time of marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are made to sit facing each other on a carpet, and a white 
sheet is held between them. The priests and the guests shower rice 
on the heads of the pair; and the white curtain with the cross on it 
is removed. The bride’s father performs the girl-giving or hanya- 
ddn , in which the nine Hindu planets are worshipped, and a burnt 
offering is made in their honour. The bride’s father presents drink-- - 
ing vessels and platters as his daughter’s dowry ; and the friends and 
kinsfolk present the bride and bridegroom with'half anna to one rupee 
in cash. The bride and bridegroom are led to the bridegroom’s house 
either on foot or on horseback. The varat or married couple’s home¬ 
ward procession brings the ceremony to an end. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. In Bijapur district a widow is 
not allowed to marry a third time. 

They worsliip all the usual local and Brahmanic gods and god- Religion, 
desses. Their chief family goddess is tho Jagadamba of Tulj&pur, 
to whom they make vows. They believe her to be an incarnation 
of their patroness, the goddess Inglaj, w 7 ho is said to have saved them 
from the destructive axe of the Kshatriya-slaying Parahur&m, the 
sixth incarnation of Vishnu. They often keep an image of Yellamma 
also in their houses. They visit the shrine of Amb&b&i at Tulj&pur 
in the Niz&m’s country and that of Vithoba at Pandharpur in Shol&pur. 

Milk and molasses—not dresred food—are daily offered to the house 
deities. They keep almost all Hindu fasts aud feasts. Shivrdira in 
Mdgfui or Jamiary-Februarv, the eleventh of bright Ashddh or June- 
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July being their chief fast days. Besides Shankanicharya, the pontiff 
of all Sm&rt Hindus, they have a separate guru or religious teacher. 
He is a Bhat by caste, and occasionally visits his disciples and collects 
money from them. His disciples treat him with great reverence and 
ask him to dine with them. They do not worship evil spirits but have 
faith in witchcraft. 

They burn the dead, but have no jivkhada or life-stone as a lodg¬ 
ing for the soul of the dead. On the way to the burning ground there 
is the usual rest and the change of place among the bearers. At 
the burning ground the heir carries an earthen water vessel round 
the pyre and lays a quarter-anna piece upon it. Balls of food are laid 
on the spot where the body was burnt, and on the third day the bones 
are gathered and thrown into water. On the eleventh a dinner is 
given to friends. They hold that a death in the family causes cere¬ 
monial impurity, and stop work for thirteen days. They give both 
monthly and yearly mind-feasts. 

The Patvekaris make silk threads for necklaces, and other head, 
hand and waist ornaments. They string and fix gems or beads on 
silk or cotton threads and make fringes, tassels and netted work. 
They make silk and cotton waistcords called katdords or kargotds, 
by which high caste boys fasten the loincloth a short time after their 
thread ceremony. In the Bijapur district many of them have taken 
to weaving. They also work as day labourers and some of them are 
musicians. 


Food. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They do not like to 

rank themselves with any other caste, and eat no food but what is 
prepared by their own people. 

MUSALMAN PATVEGARS, numbering 415 (1901), including 

211 males and 204 females, are foimd in small numbers in almost all 
the towns of the Deccan and Kamatak. They marry either among 
themselves or with any low class Musalm&ns. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school and are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They have strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef, keeping Hindu feasts 
and offering vows to Hindu gods and goddesses. They respect the 
Kazi and ask him to conduct their ceremonies. 

PAVAGADIA. —A sub-division of Chodhras. 

Name and PAVAYA, also called F&tadas or Hijdas, that is, eunuchs, 
or ‘S ,n - numbering 138 (1901) are found in small numbers in Ahmedabad, Panch 
Mahals, KAthiaw&r, Cutch and KhAndesh. The caste includes eight 
fe ma) o« returned in Kkandesh Agency ; they appear to be prostitutes. 
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Pavayas are recruited from both Hindus and Musalmans, who consider 
themselves the creatures or rather the temples or houses of the goddess 
Bahucharaji. Except that they do not dine together, Pavayas from 
Hindu and Musalman families bear a close resemblance. According to 
their tradition, a king of Champdner named Baria was unhappy because 
he had no son. He was a devout worshipper of the goddess Bahucha¬ 
raji and through her favour a son was born to him and named Jeto. 

This Jeto was bom impotent, and Baria, out of respect to the goddess 
through whose favour the son was obtained, set him apart for her 
service. Bahuchar&ji appeared to Jeto in a dream and told to him to 
cut off his private parts and dress himself as a woman. Jeto obeyed 
the goddess and this practice has since been followed by all who join 
the caste. 

# 

Impotence is an indispensable qualification for admission into Initiation 
the caste. When an impotent man desires to be admitted he applies core * 
to one of the Pavayas who breathes into his right ear, bores both 
ears with the point of a needle, and administers to him a solemn oath 
never to steal and never to act as a procurator to any woman. 

The novice is then admitted on probation. He eats coarse sugar, 
puts on woman's clothes, receives a new name, and gives a feast to the 
caste. The new names are feminine names generally ending in ‘ de ’ 
such as Dhanade, Jkinide, Ladude and Khimde. The probationary 
period lasts from six to twelve months, during which the conduct of 
the novice is carefully watched and the fact of his impotence thoroughly 
tested. When impotence is established the next ceremony is emas¬ 
culation. For this purpose the novice bathes, dresses himself in clean 
clothes and worships the image of the goddess. He prays to her to 
grant a propitious day for the operation. It is believed that if the 
operation is performed on a day approved by the goddess the result is 
seldom fatal. Behind a screen set up for the purpose the cutting is 
performed with a razor by the person himself without any assistance. 

This is held to correspond to a birth ceremony which makes the patient 
a member of the caste. After the operation the patient lies for three 
days on a cot on his back without moving. During that time 
30 pounds sesame oil is continuously poured on the parts affected. 

For ten days more or till the wound is healed it is washed with a de¬ 
coction of the bor (Zizyphus jujuba) and babul (Acacia arabica) bark. 

On the 6th day after the operation coarse wheat flour mixed with mo¬ 
lasses and clarified butter is distributed among the caste people. The 
patient remains screened for 40 days, during which he eats light food. 

Clarified butter is his chief nourishment and he is forbidden the use 
of red pepper, oil and asafoetida. 
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In A.D. 1880 the Gaikwar of Baroda forbade castration m his 
state, to the great sorrow of the Pavay&s., who say that by thus re¬ 
maining in their natural condition they displease the goddess and that 
during seven future lives they will remain impotent as a punish¬ 
ment for failing to sacrifice the useless member. 

The Pavay&s keep images of Bahucharaji m their houses and 
worship them daily and, when on begging tours, are careful to visit 
her shrines in the Chuval. They keep both Hindu and Musalman 
holidays. 

Thev bury their dead. After death the body is washed and laid 
„„ a cot covered with a sheet sad perfumed. The body is stoouded 
in a clean coverlet for burial. As they are neither males nor females 
they do not touch the coffin which is carried, and the burying poiform- 
ed by Musalmans, the companions of the dead standing by, mourning. 
On the dasa or tenth day and on the chdlisa or fortieth day after a 
death the dearest companion of the deceased is bound on pain o 
expulsion to feed the caste people and the Musalm&n bier bearers. 
A tomb is raised over the dead. 


Pavay&s live as beggars, singing the praise of their patron goddess 
Bahuchar&ji. In begging they stand in front of some v ^ la S er > c, fP 
their hands and offer the usual blessing ‘ May mother Bahucbar p 
do you and your children good ’ or ‘ Ado Bliavani, ’ that is, Pise, 
goddess Bhavani. If any one fails to give them alms they abuse him, 
and if abuse fails they strip themselves naked, a result which is 
greatly dreaded as it is believed to bring dire calamity. They beg in 
bands on certain beats and receive fixed yearly dues in kind or in cash 
from shopkeepers, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, goldsmiths, Lohars, 
etc. They also receive fees from every Kunbi on the birth of a son 
and in most parts of Gujar&t when a son is bom to a barren woman or 
to a woman who has had no male Issue, Pavay&s are called in and 
made to dance in front of the house. 

They eat fish and flesh of goats and sheep. They drink liquor. 


PAVRA. —A sub-division of Bhils. 


PED.— A sub-division of M&ngs. 

PEDNEKAR.- A sub-division of Gaud Sarasvat Br&hmans. 


PEND.-- A sub-division of M&ngs. 

PENDHARIS or Pinclh&ris, numbering 3,347 (1901), including 
I 734 males and 1,613 females, are found in Nasik, Kh&ndesh and the 
Southern Mar&tha Country, with a few families in the Poona and 
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Sholapnr districts. It is a noticeable fact that none were recorded in 
the Bombay Presidency at previous censuses.* They are descendants 
of the famous free-booters who followed the Maratha armies, and were 
doubtless recruited originally from numerous sources, infcluding Pathan, 

Maratha and Jat.^ Their religious distribution is as follows :—• 

Total. Males. Females. 

Hindus .. 1,665 905 760 

Musalmans .. 1,682 829 853 

The origin of the term is obscure. The word pendha in Marathi 
means a bundle of rice straw, and pendhari would very probably be a 
common nickname for a body of horsemen looting crops, i.e ., the steal¬ 
ers of pendhds . This derivation is attributed to Wilson in Hobson- 
Jobson. Sir John Malcolm traces the name to the habit of drinking 
pinda , an intoxicant, and this derivation seems to have been current 
among the Pendh&ris. According to Hobson-Jobscn, a better deriva¬ 
tion is Mr. Irvine’s from Pandhar near Burhanpur on the Nerbudda. 

It is probable that the correct origin of the term will never be traced. J 

Members of other castes are still admitted to the Pendharis on 
giving a dinner to the caste. 

Hindu Pendharis have five exogamous divisions known as kills . Prions. 
They are Alande, Ghayatalak, Kshirasagar, Ranashing and Thorat. 
Marriages are prohibited between members of the same kill. 

A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter. He may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. A 
man may marry his deceased wife’s sister. Two brothers may marry 
two sisters. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unknown. Marriage is generally adult. If a girl is seduced by a 
casteman, he is compelled to marry her. If a girl is seduced by a 
member qf another caste, she may remain in the caste by paying a fine 
to the caste. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to pay Marriage 
Rs. 5 to the girl’s father. Tho day for the marriage is fixed by a Brah- monies, 
man, who conducts the service. A respectable member of the caste 
takes the bridegroom to his house, folds a turban round his head and 
takes him in procession to the girl’s father’s house. This is called 
simant-pujan. Idols of wheat flour are made and fried in oil : they 
are given the names of the deceased ancestors, and are taken to the 

* The Mysore census of 100 1 shows 2,097 PindhAriB. 

t 41 The Pindarra Porce * * * was latterly composed cf all oastes, and all descrip¬ 
tions of people. ” McNaghten’s Nagporo Subsidiary Proee, P. 107. 

t Hobson-Jobson, 2nd edition, p. 711, et. seq. 
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boy’s bouse to be served to tbe boy, his sisters, and his friends. This 
ceremony is known as rukhvat. The boy is smeared with oil before he 
starts for the girl’s house. The rest of the marriage ceremony is of the 
ordinary Maratha type. After a marriage has been performed, idols 
are brought from a goldsmith’s house ; they are taken five steps beyond 
the village boundary, the ground is worshipped, offerings arc made, 
and the party return home. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. A widow remarriage Is 
always celebrated at night. The caste panch are present on the occa¬ 
sion. An elderly member of the caste ties into a knot the hems of the 
pair’s garments, which completes the union. The widow is presented 
with a robe and a bodice, and bracelets and ornaments, by her new 
husband. A feast is given to the caste panch . A bachelor is not 
allowed to marry a widow. A husband can divorce a wife if he cannot 
agree with her. A divorced woman may remarry. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. Hindu Pendh&ris 
belong to the Ramd&si sect. The chief objects of their veneration 
are Mariai, Mhasoba, and Khandoba. They do not make pilgrimages. 
They observe all the Hindu holidays. Tdks (images of deceased ances¬ 
tors embossed on silver plates) are made and worshipped with offerings 
of cooked food. Musalra/m pirs are also venerated. When an epide¬ 
mic breaks out, Mari4i Is propitiated. The religious teacher of the 
Pendh&ris is a member of their own caste. They employ Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages. The other ceremonies are conducted by 
the caste elders. 

The dead are buried either on the back with the head turned to 
the west or north, or in a sitting position. On the tenth day after death 
the faces of the male mourners are shaved. On this day and on the 
day following flowers arc offered on the spot where the death took place 
and a feast is given to the caste-people. Every year, on the anniver¬ 
sary of the death, the pitar is performed, i.e., caste-men are feasted in 
honour of the deceased. Pitar is also performed on akshairitiya day 
and on that day in the dark half of Bhddrapcul which corresponds 
to the day of death. 

The Pendharis were plunderers and free-booters during the 
troubled times of the latter days of tho Peshwas. On the resto¬ 
ration of peace by the British, they settled down as petty traders and 
day labourers. They deal in grass, rice, cattle, sheep, etc. 1 ® Some work 
as masons. 
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They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, and fowls, and drink Food, 
liquor.* 


MUSALMAN PENDHARIS are found almost entirely in the 
districts of the Southern Division. They do not differ from the 
Musalmans of Belgaum in their customs and ceremonies. They 
do not marry with Hindu Pendharis but they will marry with Musal¬ 
mans, of other castes, such as Attdr, Bagwan, etc., and such marriages 
have quite recently been performed (1901). 

PENTPENT. — A sub-division of Raddis. 


PHANSE PARDHI. —A sub-division of Pardis. 

PHED. —A synonym for Pend. 

PHUDGIS, (1) numbering 1,035 (1901), including 490 males and Name and 
545 females, are found only in the Mahim and Bassein talukds of° nsin ‘ 
the Thana district. The caste believe that they are descendants from 
the monkey god Hanuman, whom they hold in great reverence. Once 
a wandering tribe of thieves and beggars, they have now settled down 
as peaceful cowherds, cultivators, and labourers, and are only occa¬ 
sionally guilty of petty thefts. There is a strange belief prevalent 
among the caste that tho lilies of the forest and the lotuses of the tank 
and all fruit-trees of Nature’s creation belong to them as of birth-right, 
they being the favourites of the monkey god Maruti. If a Phudgi is 
caught in the act of stealing, he protests and wonders why he should 
be treated so harshly by the Sarkar and the vddval (gardener). “ Do 
not, ” says he, “ the monkeys and jackals destroy their plantain trees 
and their sugarcanes ? And, if so, what if a good Phudgi takes away 
some fruits and vegetables to satisfy his hunger and thirst ? ” 

It has been surmised that the Phudgis are connected with the 
gypsies of Europe, not only on account of their wandering habits and 
thieving propensities, but also because they use many words common 
to the Romany chdl. ” Instances are as follows : — 


Phudgi. 

Gypsy. 

English. 

s4p. 

sap 

snake 

pani 

pani 1 (2) 

w f ater 

kal 

kalli 

yesterday 

rat 

r&t 

night 

kan 

kan 

ear 

dant 

ddnt 

tooth 


♦Some interesting information regarding the Pindaris will be. found in MoNagh- 
ten’s ‘ Nagpore Subsidiary Force ’ and the 4 Origin of the Pindiris 1 John Murray, 11U8* 

(1) The materials for this article were supplied by Mr. P. B. Joshi, 

(2) See Glossary to Sorrow's “ Tho Bible in Spain ”, Vol. II. 
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Phudgi. 

Gypsy. 

English. 

dud 

dud 

milk 

ischor 

chor * 

thief 

ischib 

ischib * 

tongue 

141 

141 

red 

nakh 

nakh 

nose 

ghar 

ker * 

house. 


The vernacular terras, however, are common to all Hindus t4ni- 
speaking tribes, and a similar conjecture could be justified of many 
wandering tribes in India. 

Phudgis consist of two endogamous divisions, i.e., Shinwari 
Phudgis and Kirp41 Phudgis. The Shinwari Phudgis are the Phudgis 
proper. They are perhaps so named because of the caste observing 
Shanwar or Saturday as a sacred day, being the birthday of their god 
Hanum&n. The Kirpal Phudgis are the decendants of those Phudgis 
who were forced by the Portuguese to embrace Christianity, 
and who on the conquest of Mahim and Bassein by the Marathas 
reverted to Hinduism. The caste have no exogamous sub-divisions. 


Marriage is generally adult. Polygamy and widow re-marriage 
are allowed, but polyandry is unknown. As soon as a marriage settle¬ 
ment is made, the boy’s father pays to the girl’s father a sum of not 
less than Rs. 5, which is spent on feasting relations and caste-men. A 
marriage booth is erected, to which are tied leaves of five kinds of 
trees, viz., mango, banyan, piped, jambnl (Eugenia jambolana), and 
bel {Mg\e marmelos). As a rule the marriage takes place after sun¬ 
set. The binding portion consists in tying round the bride’s neck 
a necklace of glass beads by an elderly Phudgi woman, and in* throw¬ 
ing sacred grains of rice over the heads of the bride and bridegroom 
by a Brahman priest. This is followed by a tumultuous dance, two 
of the party holding the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders ; 
the lifting of the couple being a common spirit-scaring rite, favoured 
by numerous tribes in the Presidency. On these occasions much 
liquor is consumed. 

Phudgis belong to the Hindu religion. The special deities of 
their worship are Hanum&n, Cheda, and Vira. They observe the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts. Their priests are Palshikar Br&hmans. 

The dead are burnt. Those who are too poor to burn, bury 
their dead. On the third day after death the spirit of the deceased is 
propitiated, by offering cooked food, fowls and liquor on th e sp ot 

* See Glossary to .Sorrow's “ The Bible in Spain ”, Vol, II. 
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where the corpse was burnt. On the twelfth day after death the caste 
is feasted. 

Phudgis make their living chiefly by working as day-labourers. Occu- 
A few are cowherds, house-servants, and husbandmen. pation. 

In food they resemble Kunbis. Food. 

PHUL. —A sub-division of M&lis. 

PHUL-MALI VAIBU. —A sub-division of Vaidus. 

PICHATI. —A synonym for Renukrai Gondhali. 

PILLAI. —A synonym for Pille. 

PILLES, or Pillats, 0) numbering 153 (1901), including 81 males 
and 72 females, are foimd in small numbers chiefly in Belgaum, 
Dkarwar and Bij&pur. Pille is a title of the VeMl&s, the great 
cultivating caste of the Tamil country. 

PINDHARI.— See Pendhari. 

PINGLE. —A synonym for Joslii. 

PINJARIS, or cotton cleaners, numbering 23,651 (1901), including Namo. 
11,834 males and 11,817 females, are found all over the Presidency. 

They have two divisions, Hindu and Musalman, of whom the latter 
far outnumber the former, who are found only in KMndesh. They 
are described below separately under Hindu Pinjaris and Musaim&n 
Pinjaris. 

HINDU PINJARIS have six kids or exogamous sections. They Exo- 

arp _ ‘ gamous 

artJ divisions. 

Barlaskar. Khaim&r. 

J&dhav. Sanoi. 

Khanel. Th&kare. 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same kid. Marriage. 
A man cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. 

He may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. Marriage with two 
sisters is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage 
is infant as well as adult. Polygamy is permissible, but polyandry 
is unknown. The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who 
has to pay a bride-price up to Rs. 100. The day for the marriage 
is fixed by a Br&hman who conducts the service. The marriage 
ceremonies of Pinj&ris do not differ in any important detail from those 
observed by local Kunbis. Their devak consists of the twigs of the 

(1) Castes and Tribes cf Southern India, Vol. VI, p. 198. 
ii 119—30 
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Aral (Mimosa rubicaulis) and the bor (Zizyphus jujuba) which are 
brought from Maruti’s temple by a married pair as among Kunbis, 
and tied to the marriage pandal along with a churning stick, a wooden 
pestle and a stuffed cake. The remarriage of widows is permitted 
with the sanction of the caste panch. A widow cannot marry her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s son. She may marry a member 
of her deceased husband’s section or her mother’s brother’s son. The 
ceremony is attended by the caste panch , a Brahman, a barber, and 
some married unwidowed women. The essential portion consists 
in tying a lucky necklace round the widow’s neck by one of the widows 
present. After the ceremony is over the remarried pair go to the 
village boundary and bury underground a packet of betel leaf and 
betelnuts. On the first new-moon following the marriage they do not 
see each other’s face. Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, he 
is first married to a ring. Divorce is not allowed. A woman taken in 
adultery can remain in the caste after undergoing a purificatory 
ceremony and giving a dinner to the castemen. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and worship by 
preference Khandoba, Devi and Bahiroba. Their priests are 
BrAhmans. 

The dead are burnt except children under four years of age, who 
are buried. The standard funeral rites are followed. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is cotton-cleaning. Some 
are husbandmen and day labourers. 

In food and drink they follow Kunbis. 

MUSALMAN PINJARIS or Pinjaras number 23,351 (1901), 
including 11,687 males and 11,664 females. They are also called 
Nadafs and Tais in Gujarat. They are said to represent Hindu 
Pinjaris who were converted by Aurangzeb. In some places the men 
take the titles of Shaikh, Sayad or PathAn, after their names. Both 
men and women dress like Hindus. They eat with other Musalmans 
but marry only among themselves. They differ from ordinary Musal- 
m&ns in eschewing beef, offering vow's to Hindu gods and keeping 
Hindu festivals. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but are not 
careful to say their prayers. They respect and obey the Kdzi and 
employ him to register their marriages. * In many places they have 
headmen culled mehetars , pdlih or chaudharis, wlio enquire into and 
settle their social disputes. They card cotton, cleaning it to stuff 
matresses, quilts and pillows. Many have left their craft on account 
of the decline of hand-spinning and found employment as constables, 
messengers and servants. 
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PIPAVASI.-— A synonym for Darji. 

PIRANA MATIA. —A sub-division of Matia Kanbis. 

POKHARNA. —A synonym for Pushkarna. 

POMLA. —A sub-division of Vaghris. 

POMLAS, numbering 131 (1901), including 70 males and 
61 females, are chiefly found in Ahmedabad, Broach and Surat. 
Their home tongue, which resembles Telugu, seems to show that they 
originally belonged to Southern India. They are a primitive tribe 
and practise the couvade. They are great devotees of the goddess 
Lakshmi Mata. They were formerly tumblers, but now make their 
living by weaving baskets. 

PORNALA. —A sub-division of V&ghris. 

PORVAB.— A sub-division of Brahmans and V&nias. 

PORVAL— A synonym for Porvad. 


POTACHOR. —A sub-division of Udfimbar Brahmans. 

POTRAJA. —A sub-division of Holayas. 

POTRE. —A synonym for Dukre. 

PRABHUS* sometimes incorrectly called Parbhus, numbering Name. 
26,000 (1901) including 13,202 males and 12,858 females, are foimd in 
Thdna, Kol&ba, and Bombay city. 

They consist of the following divisions : — Endo- 

1. Chandraseniya Kayasth. 3. Dhruv. 

2. Davne. 4. P&th&re or Patdne. 


gam ous 
divisions. 


The Davne division, formerly separated from the Chandraseniya, 
now intermarries freely with the latter. On the other hand, the Dhruv, 
which separated from the Pdthdre division, remains distinct to this 
day, being regarded as socially inferior. Ohandr&seniyas and Pdthares 
do not intermarry or interdine. They appear to have little in common 
beyond the name Prabhu, and are described separately below. It is 
to be noted that Path Are Prabhus seem once to have been closely 
connected with Panch Kalshis. 

CHANDRASENIYA KAYASTH PRABHUS (l) numbered (1901) 
21,941 (males 11,159 females 10,782) of whom 5,162 were found in 

(1) The following account has boon compiled frum materials received from the 
Thana Chandra Seniya Kayasth Prabhu Club, Barnda Chandra iSoniya Kayasth 
Prabhu community assembled in a public meeting, Dev da public meeting of the caste. 
Kai Sekeb B. A. Gupte of Indore, Messrs. Nantyan K.ighunath Dealtpande of Crawsda 
in Maval, Balkrishna Vitlial Potnii, Kashina t-h Malhor Kadaik, and Kameliamka Nil* 
kantha Inamdar, by T. V. Gupte of Poonn, and adopted by the Chandra Scniya 
Prabhus assembled in n public gathering of the caste under the auspices of the Chrimira 
Seniya Kayasth Prabhu Social Club, Poona, The materials were examined by Dr, 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
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• Thdna, 5,782 in Kolaba and 2,922 in Bombay city. These numbers 
include the Davne division. It is usual to refer to both simply as 
Prabhus or Parbhus. 

Chandraseniyas claim to rank as Ksbat-riya and to be one of 
the three twice-born castes of the historic divisions of which the 
members are authorized to perform the upanayana ceremony. Ihe 
custom of not allowing marriage in the same gotras, therefore, is 
obeyed out'of reverence for the rishis , whose guidance was required 
in early times as teachers for the performance of the upanayana cere¬ 
mony, by tho ancestors of this community. 

Formerly Davne Prabhus fed with Chandraseniyas but did not 
intermarry. But after satisfying themselves that the Davne Prabhus 
were simply thus named on account of their residence in the district of 
Daman, Davne being a form of Damane, and that they were originally 
Chandra Seniya K&yastha Prabhus who had gone to Daman to reside, 
the Ch&ndra Seniya branch resumed marriage connections with this 
division. They are now treated on an entirely equal footing. The 
re-union of the branches is of comparatively recent date, and may be 
taken to exemplify an interesting tendency in certain societies towards 
the removal of barriers due to geographical causes, barriers which 
improved means of communication are likely, in many instances, to 
undermine. Chandra Seniyas must marry with Chandra Seniyas or 
Davnes and outside the yolra or exogamous sub-division. Inter¬ 
marriage is forbidden between those who are related as sapindas. 
This relationship extends to six degrees when the common ancestor 
is a male, and four degrees when the common ancestor is a female. 
In reckoning degrees of relationship, the person under consideration 
is excluded. Thus, beginning from the bride or bridegroom, six or 
four degrees exclusive of the couple, i.e., six for the male ancestor 
and four in case of a female, must be counted without encountering 
a common progenitor, if marriage between the parties is to be pormit- 

ted. 

Originand Popular tradition regarding the origin of the Chandraseniya 

traditions, p raWm caf) te is in accord with the legendary accounts given in 

the Mahdbhdrata and the Purans of the conflict in early ages between 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. These legends abound in tales of the 
repeated exterminations of the Kshatriyas by the warlike Brahman 
Par&shurdm. It is related that Vishnu, for the purpose of extermi¬ 
nating the Kslmtriya or warrior caste, then guilty of repeated attempts 
to assert its authority over tho Brahmans, became incarnate as 
Parashurdm. Twenty-one times Parashurdm rid the earth of these 
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rebels against Brahman ascendancy; yet there remained in the end 
a few to perpetuate the race, and save the caste from extinction. 
Parashuram was the son of a Brahman, Jamadagni, and a Kshatriya 
woman, Renuka, a daughter of Renu of the family of Ikshv&ku. 
Parashuram killed Arjuna Sahasrabahu, according to the 
Vishnu Puran. Arjuna was of the race of Yadu, and ninth in descent 
from Haihaya, the great-grandson of that prince. It is believed that 
Chandrasena was one of the hundred sons of Arjuna. 

The caste claims descent from Chandrasena. a Kshatriya king of 
Oudh. According to the Renuka MaMtinya of the Padma ( ? Stand ha) 
Puran it is alleged that after Parashurdm, in fulfilment of his vow to 
destroy all Kshatriyas, had killed Arjuna and King Chandrasena, he 
discovered that Chandrasena’s wife had taken refuge with Dalabhya, 
one of the rishis, and that she was with child. To carry out his vow 
Parashuram went to the sage, who asked him to name the object of 
his visit, assuring him that, his wish would be fulfilled. Parashuram 
replied that he wanted Chandrasena’s wife. The sage without any 
hesitation brought the lady, and Parashuram, delighted with the suc¬ 
cess of his scheme, promised to grant the sage anything he might ask. 
The sage asked for the unborn child, and Parashuram agreed to give 
him the child, on the sage engaging that it and its offspring should 
be trained as clerks, not as soldiers. The child was name Som R&ja 
and his sons Vishwandth, Mahddev, Bhanu, and Laxumidhar, and 
their descendants were called Prabhus. They were called Parbhus by 
Shudras as they could not pronounce the word Prabhu. Brdhmans, 
taking advantage of this mispronunciation, declared that their true 
name was Parbhu, that is, bastard or people of irregular birth, but the 
word is spelt Prabhu in letters and deeds granted to those of the 
community who served the Satara and Peshwa governments ; and it 
must be noted that the claims of the Prabhus to the posit top 
and rites of Kshatriyas were admitted as recently us the days of the 
Peshw&s. 

Mr. Ramrao Narayan Pradhhn (I) says that descendants of 
Chandrasena ruled over Oudh and parts of the North ; and that about 
ninety-five generations had gone by when Mahapadmanaud began 
his rule over HastinSpur, i.e., Delhi. A great reformation had taken 
place in religion during the days of this lYlahapadma’nand a id his 
successors, who were known as Navanandas. These Navauanda**were 
succeeded by kings of the Maurya dynasty, among whom Chaudra- 
gupta and Asoka were strong supporters of the Buddhist religion. 

( 1 ) Chandra Seniya K6yastha Prabhunaha Itihaa, p. 5. 
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Mahapadmanand is described in the Bhavishya Puran as a great 
persecutor of the Kshatriyas, who were strong adherents of the old 
religion. Many Kshatriya families had to quit their homes and seek 
shelter with their brother kings. In these days of trouble the descend¬ 
ants of Chandrasena and their followers appear to have left Oudh. 
An old MarAthi bakhar, published by B. A. Gupte in Materials for 
the History of the Kayastha Prabhus, says that an account of this 
caste is to be found in Sahyadri Khand, that is, the description of 
the mountain Sahyadri, in the Abud Khand, that is, the description 
of the mountain Abu, and Prabhas Khand, that is, the description of 
Prabhas ( i.e . SomnAth). Prabhus are found in Nepal. The Prabhu 
Ratnamala (1) informs us that nearly eighty families left Oudh and 
went to reside at or near about Tal Bhopal. From these various 
accounts we are led to believe that the migration of these Kshatriyas 
from Oudh must have taken place in the troublesome time of MahA- 
padm&nand and his successors. All old documents agree in placing 
'he original home of this caste in Oudh. There is further evidence 
on this point of origin in the admitted fact that the original sanctuary 
of the goddess Vinzai or VindhyachalavAsini worshipped by some 
families of the community is situated on a hill known as Vindhyachal 
near Mirzapur in the North-West Provinces. (2) In this same province 
the celebrated hermitage of the sage Dalabhya, who was the prover¬ 
bial protector of the caste from the persecution of Parashuram, in 
memory of which fact the caste has adopted a common gotra Dalabhya 
in addition to the special one, is situated on the banks of the Ganges 
16 miles from Raibareli and 14 miles to the north of Fatehpur. From 
Oudh some Prabhus seem to have gone to Nepal and Kashmir, while 
some took refuge in the Abu mountains. Others again settled near 
Tal Bhopal, and a few settled in PrabhAs. Although the Prabhus 
found in Nepal and elsewhere have no social intercourse with the 
KAyasth Prabhus on this side of India, it seems probable from the 
foregoing account that they are all come from one stock. They all 
claim a Kshatriya origin. Those who sought an asylum in Kashmir 
established their position there, and acquired estates for the service 
they rendered to the State. Roiriesh Chandra Dutt in his history 
of India, remarks that the ministers of Kashmir were almost all 
KAyasths. Tie does not explain whether the KAyasth ministers of 
Kashmir were Brahma Kayasth: or Chitragupta Kayasth, or whether 
they were Kshatriya or ChAndraseniya KAyasth or even 


(1) Prabhu Ratnamala, published by tho Historical Society of the Chandra Seniya 
Prabhus of Baroda and Poona, p. 12. 

(2) See note on tho Vindiduchalaviisini in Appendix If. 
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Sankarja Kayasth. He is, however, of opinion that they were 
all Kshatriyas. (1) From the following piece of evidence there is 
further ground for inferring that they were Kshatriyas. The author 
of Rajatarangini, which narrates the history of Shriharsha and other 
Kashmir kings, was the son of a Prabhu minister Mahamatya Champak 
Prabhu. This suggests that the ministers of Kashmir were styled 
Prabhu, Le., lord a synonym for Kshatriya. It has already been stated 
that nearly eighty families are said to have come from Oudh to Tal Bhopal 
about the time of Mahapadmananda, i.e., 724 years before the Sh&ka 
era, (2) and there acquired great influence. These were hard days, not 
only for these Kshatriyas, but for all Hindus who followed the old 
Vedic religion, as the Buddhist religion had taken root and was fast 
spreading throughout India. These Kshatriyas had thus to struggle 
for their own caste privileges. The history of the religious controversy 
at this period, which was chiefly conducted by Baladev Prabhu and 
Harlal Prabhu, is given below. The author of the Prabhu Ratnamala 
and some antiquarians are of opinion that the Gupta dynasty which 
ruled over Central India for more than eight centuries sprung from 
these eighty families. The surnames of some families such as Gupte, 
Raje, Pr&dhan, Chaturbal alias Chaubal, Ranadip alias Randive, 
Dalapati alias Dalavi, Thakur alias Th&kare, and others seem to have 
been adopted by those families from the positions they held in the 
Gupta period, just as the surnames of Chitnis, Fadnis, Potnis, K&r- 
khinis, Sabnis, Jamenis, and others seem to have been accepted by some 
families from the occupation or office they held under Maratha rule. 
The Guptas had established their power in 319 A.D. and made their 
capitals at various places. That their rule spread over a great part of 
the country is proved by the stone inscriptions and coins and copper¬ 
plates foimd at various places. That this Gupta dynasty had 
connection with this branch of the Ilaihaya Kshatriyas is suggested 
by the fact that their coins bear the mark of the goddess Sarasvati 
riding on a peacock with a trisul or trident in her hand, a goddess 
held in great reverence by the caste to this day. Cunningham says 
that the Gupta kings of Mahiikosal were Ilaihaya kings of the Lunar 
Dynasty. He is successful in tracing a family which, though calling 
itself Thakur, claimed to be Kshatriyas of the Ilaihaya branch of the 
Lunar Kshatriya race which ruled over Mah&kosala. Instances of 
names such as Guptas or Gupte and Thakurs alias Thakare are < om- 
mon. A Haihaya prince of the Lunar Kshatriya race is considered 

(1) History of Civilization in Ancient India by Komesh Chandra Dutt, UjI. Ml, 
pp. 347-350. 

(2) Prabhu Ratnamdla, p. 170. 



an ancestor of the caste, giving fresh ground for the belief that the 
caste may originally have been connected with the Gupta dynasty. 
The Silhar and other kings in the Deccan and southern parts of India 
once admitted the suzerainty of the Guptas. Many Prabhus held 
high posts at the courts of the Silhar princes, and controlled the civil 
and military administration of the country. In a stone-inscription 
found at Chaul, dated 1088 A.D., the name of one Velji Prabhu is 
found. (1) In the same way, in a stone-inscription of the time of a Silhar 
prince Aparaditya, dated 1182 A.D., it is mentioned that Anantaraya 
Prabhu was the officer who governed the Sahasashti, now Salsette, 
pargam ; and the Prabhus have a S&shtikar family among them. 
The inscription is said to have been written by a Kayasth by name 
Valig Pandit. Pandit in those days meant a writer. The Prabhus 
who settled about this time in the Konkan, Maval and Maharashtra 
controlled the civil administration of the country. These were the 
people who kept the accounts of the land revenue and were entitled 
Deshapandits. The word Deshapandit was afterwards changed 
into Deshpande. These Deshapandits, now known as Deshpandes, 
had to colonise the waste lands in the country, and were also held 
responsible for the civil administration and the revenues of the land. 
It was their right to write the documents concerning rights in the land 
as is the practice even now. It is therefore not unnatural that the 
stone-inscription above referred to should have been written by Valig 
Pandit of the Kayasth Prabhu caste. Almost all Deshapandits or 
Deshpandes in the M&val and Konkan are K&yasth Prabhus. The 
history of their vatans also shows that they were acquired by the 
families before the Muhammadan power was introduced and established 
in the Konkan and the Deccan. The fact that theSahyadri Khand, 
which is said to have been written about the 10th century, makes 
mention of the Ch&ndraseniya Prabhus as KAyasths to signify their 
new profession is also corroborative evidence of the fact that the 
Chandraseniya K&yasth Prabhus had settled on the slopes of Sah- 
vadri mountains at or about this period. There is another inscription 
of the time of the Silhar princes. It is a grant made by a Silhar king 
Hirap&l to a Br&hman, and the name of his minister Lakshman Prabhu 
is mentioned in it. From the genealogies of some of the families in 
this community we learn that the ancestors of some of them served 
the kings of Chitor and other Rajput dynasties. The name of Shripat 
Prabhu, one of the ancestors of the Satara Chitnis family, is inscribed 
upon the pillar at Chitor in connection with a victory gained by RAna 
Lakshman Sinha. This information is also given in a genealogy in 

(1) Journal, Bom. Branch R. A. S„ Vol. I, p. 135. 








the possession of the family. There is an endorsement on it that the 
genealogy is embodied with the genealogies of forty other families 
in the VanshavriksJia which is in the records of the Raja of Satara. 
The Konkan, that is, the Thana and Kolaba districts, the old northern 
boundary of Ratnagiri, the Maval, i.e., the slopes of the Sahyadri 
including Poona, S&t-ara, Kolhapur Daman and Baroda State, are 
the chief centres of this community, and it is generally believed that 
these places, with the exception of Baroda, were the first settlements 
of the caste when they came from the north. The representatives 
of the caste in the Baroda State are so numerous that, were it not 
for the history of the MaratMs which does not support such a conclu¬ 
sion, it might be inferred that this caste settled there during their 
progress from north to south. It would be interesting to discover 
which of the places already mentioned were first selected by the com¬ 
munity when they came from the north, and at what period the im¬ 
migrants arrived. It is a common saying among the old men of the 
community that their ancestors arrived in numbers from Chitor and 
the vicinity to settle in the Konkan and Maval, and joined those who 
had already settled there when Mandavgad was sacked by Ala-ud- 
din in 1295. Reference must be made to the history of M&ndavgad 
with a view to noting the connection between it and this community. 
In the year 313, when the Gupta emperors took Malwa from the Sh&ka 
kings and there established their rule, the fort of Mandu must have 
passed into their hands; though evidence on the point is wanting, 
there is ample proof that the Guptas had full sway over the country 
up to the borders of Kh&ndesh. Various branches of the Guptas 
were established in this tract of country. The Guptas of Mahakosal 
are well known to be one of them. This house was connected with 
the kings of Vakatak or Vindhya Sliakti. In the same way there 
may have been some connection between the kings of Mandavgad 
and the Guptas. From an inscription found at the Ajanta Oaves and 
Toran-Mal, it appears that Pravarsen, son of Prabhavati Gupta, the 
daughter of Shridev Gupta, was lord of the fortress Toran-Mal. The 
mention of the maternal ancestors of a king in an inscription about 
bis estates naturally suggests that it must have been inherited by him 
from his maternal relations. Whether the descendants of this Pra¬ 
varsen ruled over Mandavgad and the territories under it is not known, 
but the point should form an interesting subject for enquiry. The 
Vindhya Shakti princess, of whom this Pravarsen was born, subsequently 
became very powerful, and extended her rule over Mdlwa as far 
as the confines of Kh&ndesh. R&ja Malkadev, from whom the fort 
was taken, may have some connection with the Guptas through 
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these Vakatak kings. In spite of heroic efforts on the part of Raja 
Malkadev of M&ndavgad to save the fort and the kingdom, eighteen 
thousand Kshatriyas were slain on the battlefield, and he was forced 
to fly from the fort to take shelter with his kinsmen residing in the 
Sahyddri hills. 

There is further evidence to show that this community had once 
connection with Mandavgad. A letter addressed to them in the year 
1703 by Shri Chhatrapati Shahumahardj of Satara in favour of Ram- 
chandra Mahddev Mdndavgadkar proves that they once resided at 
Mdndavgad. From the two inscriptions found at Chaul and other 
places mentioned above it seems that the Prabhus had begun to settle 
in the Konkan when the Silhar princes were the rulers of that country. 
The history of the mtans of Deshpandes shows that they were obtain¬ 
ed before the kings of the Bahmani dynasty had established their 
power in the Deccan. Thus the conclusion is again suggested that 
the Konkan and Mdval were inhabited by the caste progenitors in 
the tenth or eleventh century, and it may thus be shown that since 
then they have remained stationary and formed an important ele¬ 
ment in the Mardtha confederacy which afterwards embraced those 
regions. It must next be seen whether these people penetrated 
elsewhere in the Deccan in search of a home. It has been observed 
above that many went to the Karndtak and there represented the 
paramount power. The surname of a family now known as Kamik is 
given as Karndtakas in a list of surnames which was probably compiled 
when the people first settled, or at least within a period when they could 
recollect the history of the ancestors of those families. The Karna- 
tak would seem to have been the early home of the Karndtakas. There 
are instances of families who even now say that they 
formerly inhabited Hyderabad in the Deccan and came to this side 
after the establishment of Mar4tha rule. The lYmihanes and 
Fanases originally served the Muhammadan kings at Bedar and 
Bij&pur. They subsequently entered the service of the Nizdm and then 
came over to the Mardthds. Sanads in their possession prove this. 
‘There are families living in the Nizdm’s territory who claim to be 
Kshatriya Kdyasth and follow the Vedic religion. They allege that 
they came from the north and took service with the Musalmdns. 
Some Prabhus in the Kam&tak have adopted the Jain religion, but 
they still style themselves Prabhu and are the holders of estates such 
as Deshmukh or Deshpdnde Vatans. They are known as Desdis. 
From this it may fairly be concluded that the Kehat/iya Prabhus, 
nicknamed Kdyaaths, who were able to maintain communication 
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with their caste-fellows in the Konkan or Maval, formed one caste 
known as Ch&ndra Seniya Kayasth Prablius. 


The history of this caste is readily traceable since the introduction 
of Muhammadan rule in the Deccan. They served that government 
with an unsparing zeal in civil and military service. Peace was 
secured in the country by the Muhammadan rulers by renewing the 
vatans of the Deshmukhs ard Deshpandits or Deshpandes in 
ratifying their grants. After the great famine in 1396, very signal 
service to the country was rendered by these Deshmukhs and Deshpan¬ 
des by re-colonising it and by helping in the restoration of peace. At 
this time they had to perform military service in order to quell the 
rebellious mountainous tribes. The King of Bidar sent Mulk-u ti 
jar in 1429 with an army to help these Deshmukhs and Deshpandes in 
the settlement of the country. Titles were bestowed upon some of 
the Deshmukhs which are enjoyed by those families to this day. 
The title Abhangrao of the Prabhu Deslmiukh at Atawne, and the title 
of Sarjerao of the Deshmukh of Nate, as well as the title Adarrao of 
the Prabhu Deshpandes of Maval are well-known. In this way they 
helped the Muhammadan rulers in maintaining civil order and pro¬ 
tecting the fortresses from foreign aggression. The vatans continued 
to the°Chaubals of Ohaul, N&dkars of Mahad, Deshmukhs of N&te and 
Niz&mpur in the Konkan. and Vaidya3 and Dighes of the M&vals, and 
many other Deshp&ndes and Kulkarnis bear ample historical testimony 
to the fact. We find the name of Parashram Prabhu Karnik in 
a sanad as far back as about 1426 granted by the King of Bidar to 
the Vajaseniya Brahmans. He was a courtier of the king and was 
appointed to settle the disputes of the Br&hmans. 

The caste exhibited remarkable bravery, statesmanship, loyalty 
and intelligence during Maratha rule, virtues for which it was just v 
famed. It was one of the chief sources of the strength of ..hivap 
and his successors. Murar B&ji Deshp&nde of Mah&d, \ ishvasrao 
N&n&ji, Bab&ji Boaji, « Dddji Raghun&th and others were 
eminent military and civil Prabhu officers of Shivaji. Balaji 
Aoji Chitnis was his chief adviser and secretary. Shiv&ji was favour¬ 
ably disposed to the caste. 1 2 (3) On one occasion he dismissed all the 
Brahmans who held high posts and engaged Kayasth Prablius in 

(1) Grant Duff, p. 92, J. Ranado's History, pp. 104. 78 

(2) Prfcbhu Ratnamala, pp. 36, 42, 

(3) Grant Duff, p. 62. 
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their places; and in reply to complaints he remarked that while all 
the Mnsalm&n places of trust held by Brahmans had been given up 
without a struggle, those held by Prabhus bad been most difficult to 
take, and that one of them, Rajpuri, bad not yet been taken. (1) 

The brothers Lingo Shankar and Vasaji Shankar helped Rajaram 
in safely conveying his family to Jinj i. Kbando Ball41 played an unparal- 
lcd part in Mar4tha history in the reorganization of the Maratha power. 
Prayagji Anant, the ancestor of the famous Raoji Apaji of later Maratha 
history, defended the fort of S4t4ra, and M^ahadaji Baji, brother of 
the illustrious Murar B4ii Prabhu and ancestor of the Sardar Potnis 
family, recovered Sinhgad and other places from the Musalmans when 
Rajaram was at Jinji. These and others were the chief supporters 
of the new Hindu dynasty that was established in Maharashtra. 
The sanads granted by the Nizam—Asuffja Bahadur Nizam-ui-Mulk 
Sipa Salar—to Vyankat Prabhu Tamhane testify to the gallant 
service he rendered to the State with five thousand horse in several 
campaigns. Vyankat Prabhu was granted in his old age the Faujd4ri 
Mahal jdcjhir of the districts of Fati4b4d (now Dharur) and Khu- 
jista Buniad (now Aurangabad). His sons Lakshman, Mahadeva and 
Govind succeeded to the jagliir . Of these sons Lakshman Prabhu 
was afterwards very useful to the Bhonsles of Nagpur and Akalkot 
in the establishment of their power. Even during the rule of the 
Peshw4s, persons of this community, like the warlike brothers Sakh4r4m 
Hari and Baburao Hari Oupte, of whose unswerving loyalty to their 
master N4na Fadnavis was extremely jealous, and Nilkanthra Page 
played a conspicuous part in the maintenance of Mar4tha rule. 
Mur4r Rao Daulat rendered gallant service to Sindia in capturing 
Gulam Kadir of Delhi, upon which the well-known Diwfini Mutalki 
s mad was obtained from the Emperor of Delhi; R4ji Appaii made 
the G4ekwar’s rale secure in Gujarat; Vithalrao Devaii’s name is still 
held in great reverence and respect in K4thi4w4r; Bapuji Raghunath 
Dighe was a popular Div4n at Dhar. 

This caste has maintained its character for loyalty and trust¬ 
worthiness to the present day. Members of it hold places of trust both 
in Native States and under the British Government, to whom they 
have always exhibited conspicuous loyalty. 


(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Th&na Volume, p. 88, 





They have the following exogamous divisions or golras :— Exo- 


1 . 

Agashi. 

14. 

Kiip. 

gamous 

divisions. 

2. 

Atri. 

15. 

Maitrayan. 


3. 

Bhagur. 

16. 

Paingya. 

i 

4. 

Bhardvaya. 

17. 

Pulaha. 


5. 

Bhargaw r a. 

18. 

Raibha. 


C. 

Bhrigu. 

19'. 

Samir. 


7. 

Dew r al. 

20. 

Sandilya. 

l i 

8. 

Gandliamadan. 

21. 

Sankhyayan. 


9. 

Garga. 

22. 

Vaidhruva. 


10. 

Gautama. 

23. 

Vasishta. 


11. 

Jamdagni. 

24. 

Visvamitra. 


12. 

Kapit. 

25. 

Vyaghra. 


13. 

Kashapa. 





These goiras , unlike those of the Brahmans, do not indicate that a 
family included in any one of them is a descendant of the particular 
eponymous rishi , but the members merely claim to be disciples. 

As a rule girls must be married after the completion of the eighth Marriage, 
year and before attaining puberty, the boys generally being four or 
six years older. Thus child marriage and not infant marriage is 
allowed. No cohabitation or even familiarity or introduction is 
recognised or tolerated before marriage. Polygamy is allowed, but 
it is resorted to mainly in cases of failure of male issue. It is highly 
unpopular, and has very largely died out. Polyandry is strictly 
prohibited. The first of the eight forms of marriage, viz., the Brahma 
form, is followed by this community, and the procedure is according 
to the Rig Prayoga. This Brahma form consists in the gift of the 
daughter clothed only with a single robe to a man presumably learned 
in the Vedas whom her father voluntarily invites and respectfully 
receives. In the actual marriage ceremony there are numerous 
forms ; the following are the principal:— 

(1) Vdgddn , i.e., gift by word. 

(2) Simantpujan , i.e., reception and adoration of the bride¬ 
groom at the entrance of the town. 

(3) Vadhugrihagaman, i.e. } going to the place of the bride. 

(4) Madhuparka , a respectful offering made taa guest or the 

bridegroom on his arrival at the door of the father of the bride. 

(5) Parasparanirikshan, i-e the ceremony of gazing at each 
other through the screen called “ Antarpat ” and of garlanding 
the Ini deg room by the bride. 
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(6) Kanyadan, i.e., the ceremony of giving away the girl in 
marriage. 

(7) Vivdhahoma, i.e., offering of oblation by throwing ghi 
into the consecrated fire in honour of the marriage. 

(a) Panigrahana, i.e., ceremony of taking by the hand. 

(b) IAjahoma, i.e., throwing parched grains into the 
consecrated fire. 

(c) Saptapadi, i.e., the ceremony of bride and bridegroom 
walking together seven steps after which the marriage 
becomes irrevocable. 

The Vivdhahoma ending in Saptapadi is the operative and essential 
portion of the ceremony. On completion of the last step the actual 
marriage is considered to be complete. While performing the ceremony 
under the Brahma form as used by the Brahmans this caste has 
retained up to date certain special customary observances which 
go to prove or rather remind the community of their Kshatriya 
origin. Some of them may be briefly noted here :— 

(1) The marriage of the Prabhus must necessarily be in a 
mandap (pendal) and in the presence of all relations and friends 
like the Swayamwar in a Sabha of the olden Kshatriya 
period, whereas the Brahmans perform their marriages in the 
inner part of the house. 

(2) Holding unsheathed swords over the head of the couple 
behind. 

The remarriage of widows is not permitted. Divorce is not 
permitted. A woman may be abandoned by her husband on the ground 
of misconduct or of a change of religion, etc. ; a wife so renounced 
cannot marry again. A man can be divorced by his wife for a change 
of religion, but she cannot marry again in such a case. 

Reiigon. The Hindu Law of inheritance is followed by the caste. The 
members of the caste follow the Vedic form of religion, and are Shai vas. 
They worship the god Shiva in preference to other members of the 
Hindu Trinity, a usage based on immemorial custom and the assumed 
superior potency of this deity. They are followers of the Advaita 
school of Shankar&chdrya, butalso worship Vishnu, Ganpati, and other 
gods. Such of the minor gods as are admittedly manifestations of 
the supreme spirit are recognized by the Prabhus. Khandoba and 
Bhairav are regarded as incarnation of Shiva and the goddesses such 
as Ekavira, Vinzai, Vyaghr&mbari are manifestations of Pdrvati the 
wife of Shiva. Brdhmans are employed for religious and ceremonial 



purposes and for the recital of mantras but the actual ceremony is 
performed by the members of the community. These priests are 
received on terms of equality by other Brahmans. No other class of 
Hindus can serve them as priests. 

Prabhus burn their dead, but infants who have not cut their Death 
teeth as well as persons dying of small-pox are buried. The ashes, 
whenever possible, are finally disposed of in holy waters, and a few 
bones at least are invariably set aside from the ashes and consigned 
to holy waters. In the case of burial the head is placed facing the 
south. The shrdddhas and funeral obsequies are the only ceremonies 
performed for the salvation of ancestors. No particular ceremonies 
are prescribed for the propitiation of childless ancestors or persons 
who have died a violent death. The funeral obsequies are performed 
during the first thirteen days after death. Oblations of rice are offered 
every day, in consequence of which the soul of the deceased attains a 
spiritual body limb by limb till on the thirteenth day it is enabled to 
start on its journey. During the first year after death the offering 
is repeated every month as the soul accomplishes each portion of its 
journey. In twelve months the journey ends, and a shraddha ceremony 
is performed on an extensive scale on the anniversary of the death. 

This ceremony is repeated on each successive anniversary. In the dark 
half of Bhadrapada a shraddha ceremony technically called paJcsha 
or mahdlaya shraddha is performed for the salvation of the manes on 
the same day of the month as the death took place. If the mahdlaya 
shraddha is not performed on the proper date within the fortnight 
it may be postponed till any day before the sun enters Capricorn. 

The mahilaya shraddha of a person dying a violent death is performed 
on the thirteenth of the fortnight which is called Ghdydl Trayodashi, 
i.e., the thirteenth day for a violent death. Besides this, daily ob a- 
tions of water are offered to the dead after Sandhya adoration. I ie 
leading rite in the shraddha is the offering of the funeral ball made of 
rice. Three such balls are offered to the three paternal ancestors, 
three to the three maternal ancestors, the rest of the ancestors receive 
a smaller ball, while the remote relations only receive oblations of 

water. 

The caste is not named after any animal, plant, weapon, or 
implement. Arms are now worshipped at the Dasara, which is the 
commencement of the military year, an apparent survival oia worship 
appropriate to warlike times. On the 5th day after the birth of a 
child, sword and pen, paper and ink are worshipped, the swoid being 
the symbol of the Kshatriya origin, and the pen, paper and mk that 
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of the present occupation of a writer. The cow is regarded as sacred 
and is worshipped. A cow is not killed or eaten or cut or burnt or 
yoked to the plough. It is not used for labour of any kind, and is 
universally regarded as a symbol of the deity G&yatri. The on } 
other animal worshipped by the Prabhus, like other Hindus, is the 
serpent. This serpent worship has a legendary justification in the 
ancient myth that the earth rests on the hood of a thousand headed 
cobra called Shesh, whose mighty coils form also the resting place ot 
the great Lord of the Universe. In honour of this Indian Atlas, the 
divine cobra, cobras are worshipped once every year on Ndgpanchami 
day ; and in some families a golden image of a cobra is chosen as 
object of special worship, along with the Shivlingamban. 

The tulsi, pipal, banyan, sJiarni and unibar are considered sacred 
trees and are worshipped generally on particular days assigned for 
the worship of each of them. 

Occu- The original occupation of a Prabhu was that of a soldier until 

pation. ky f orC e of circumstances he became a writer. Between these extreme 
traditions of war and peace they continually worked in politics and rose 
to be great generals, ministers, politicians and secretaries. They have 
not given up these occupations up to the present time and they either 
serve in the army in high capacities in the Native States, or are Govern¬ 
ment servants. The only new professions which they hitherto have 
been induced to take up are those of lawyers, doctors, and engineers. 
A great number hold responsible posts under the British Government 
and in the Native States, or are eminent professional men. Some 
of them are jdghirdh&rs , iuamddrs and land-owners, and some are 

agriculturists. 

Food. The caste does not eat the leavings of any people, not even their 

own. The Prabhus of the present day are, as a rule, vegetarians 
and in public dinners of the caste animal food of every kind is strictly 
excluded. But in private dinners mutton and fish are admitted to 
the table. Prabhus living up-country very rarely eat fish. As 
regards wine and other alcoholic drinks, many of the caste allow them 
but only in private. The caste does not eat kachi, pakki, drink 
or smoke with any lower caste. No Prabhu would smoke a pipe 
used by his caste fellow, much less by a man of any other caste. The 
Brahmans generally do not object to pakki at the hands of Prabhus. 
Except from vegetarian Br&hmans of Maharashtra, the Chandra 
Seniya KAyasth Prabhus will Dot take kachi , pakki, or water from any 
other caste. 
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Gujarati Br&hmans are sometimes employed at some places by 
local custom as water-bearers, but not as cooks. 

PATHARE PRABHUS also called Patane or Paithane Prabbus, 
numbering 4,119 (1901), including 2,043 males and 2,076 females, 
are found chiefly in the Town and Island of Bombay, a few having 
settled on the Thdna coast and in Poona. The latter, they say. 
came to Poona from Bombay about a hundred years ago as clerks in 
Government offices, and after retiring from service settled there with 
their families. The rest appear to have also come from Bombay as 
clerks within the last fifty years, and are not permanently settled in 
Poona. 

According to Brahman accounts, the term Patane is properly 
Patit or Fallen, because the Prabhus have fallen from being warriors 
to writers. The Konkarr traditions and to some extent the evidence 
of their home speech suggest that the Patane Prabhus are descended 
from Rajputs of Anhilv&da Pattan in North Gujarat, and may take 
their name from that town. (1) According to Rao Bahadur 
P. B. Joshi, the term Pathare is a tribal name derived from 
Pratihara. <2) 

Pathare Prabhus also claim to be Kshatriyas. Their claim, which 
is supported by their appearance and by their history, has been 
admitted by the Shankaracharya of the Sbringeri Math. 

According to the Sahyadrikhand (chapter 28), on one occasion 
king Ashvapati of the solar race, a supposed patron or ancestor of 
the Pa (hare Prabhus, happened to go to the holy city of Paithan. 
While he was staying in that city, tho sage Bhrigu also happened to 
arrive. Owing to his other engagements, the king was not able to 
receive him with the honours due to his high and sacred position. 
Bhrigu took offence, and being greatly' enraged, he cursed the king say¬ 
ing that from that day he would lose his sovereign power and that his 
race would become extinct. Thereupon the king fell at the feet of 
the sage and implored his forgiveness. To this the sage replied that 
his words were, bound to take their effect, but .as a favour, he granted 
that, in future, the king’s descendants should be required to maintain 
themsleves, not by the power of the sword, but by the poyver of the 
pen. And he further ordaiued that their family name Putlnim 
Prabhu should be changed to Paithan Pattan or Pattan Prabhu in 
memory of this event. 

(1) Bom. Gaz., Vol. XIV, p. 90. (2) PutWo Prohhus, p. 10. 
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From historical evidence ^ it appears probable that the Pathare 
Frabhus belong to the race of the Pratihara kings of Ivanauj and 
RajputAna. From their original home which, in all probability, 
was in Saurashtra and the United Provinces, the Pathare Prabhus 
migrated between the 11th and 12th centuries of the Christian era to 
Paithan on the Godavari, and from Paithan, at the close of the 13th 
century they came to the Northern Konkan along with their gurus 
or spiritual guides, the Shukla Yajurvediya, otherwise called 
Palshikar, Brahmans. 

In their houses Prabhus talk Marathi. Besides by the Gujarati 
element their home talk differs from the speecn of others by the large 
number of Hindustani, Portuguese and English words in every day 
use. The names in common use among mmi are DwArkAnAth, 
Moieshvar, Moroba, Sadanand and Vishvanath ; and among women, 
Hiribai, NAnibai, SokarAbAi and SundarAbAi. 

Pathare Prabhus do not eat together nor intermarry with Dhruv 
Prabhus. They have several gotras or exogamous sections, tne chief 
of which are, BharadwAj, Brahma Janardan, GArgya, Gautam, 
Jamadagni, Mudgal and Vashishtha. They say that formerly they 
had no surnames and that the fashion of using surnames has been 
introduced within the last sixty years. 

Marriages are prohibited between ' members of the same gotrd, 
as also between the children of sisters. Marriage between a sister’s 
daughter and brother’s son is not allowed. The old restriction of 
marrying girls before they come of age is not now followed. They 
do not allow widow marriage and divorce. Their customs come under 
the six heads of marriage, pregnancy, birth, infancy, thread-girding 
and death. 

Except that a sword is worshipped in the Sathi or fifth day birth 
ceremony and in the devaprahshlha (installation of the marriage 
deity), that a drawn sword is held by one of the two persons who hold 
the marriage curtain, and that the bridegroom carries during the 
marriage ceremony a weapon—now a penknife—their religious cere* 
monies do not differ from those of Brahmans. <2) 

Most PAthAre Prabhus are followers of the Smart sect. Their 
spiritual head is the ShankarAchArya of the Shringeri monastery. 

(1) Pathare Prnbhun — Kao Bahadur P. B. Joehi, p. 17. 

(2) For a detailed description of those ceremonies, see Bom. Gaz., Vol. XV Ul, 

Part J, pp. 194—235, 
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Formerly their chief goddess was Prabhavati. to whom they dedi¬ 
cated their earliest shrine at Mahim. Originally the priests of the 
caste were Shukla Yajurvediya or Palshikar Brahmans, but now they 
are mostly Rigvedi Deshasths Karhadas and Chitpavans, their high 
priest being a Deshasth. Few Prabhus became ascetics or religious 
beggars. 

Pathare Parbhus are mostly writers. They have played a occupa- 
conspicuous part in the early settlement and developmet of Bombay ; tion - 
and under the Hindu and Muhammadan rulers as well as under the 
British Government, the members of this community have held posi¬ 
tions of trust and responsibility. At one time their monopoly of 
clerkships was so general that their caste name became a synonym 
for English writer, and was used as such in the office records. Their 
monopoly has broken down, but they are pushing and successful as 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and in the higher branches of Government 
service. 

Path&re Prabhus eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, wild pig, Food, 
deer, hare, the wood-pigeon, quail and water fowl. The use of liquor 
is prohibited. They will eat cooked food at the hands of Br&hmans 
only. 

DHRUV PRABHUS, literally Lords descended from Dhruv, 
are found only in the city of Poona. According to tradition, Dhruv, 
from whom they claim descent, was the son of Utt&npat, a Kshatriya 
king of Oudh, w r hose name Utt&npat, according to their story 
was the origin of the name P&t&ne Prabhus. Dhruvs are said to be 
descended from some Pathares who, about 240 years ago, were put out 
of caste for a breach of caste rules. But the Dhruvs claim to be the 
same as P&th&res. In about 1881 A.D. they applied to be readmitted 
into caste ; but the Path&res refused on the ground that the two 
classes had been so long separate. The Dhruvs have many written 
statements from the Poona P&th&re Prabhus stating that their 
ancestors admitted that the two classes were the same. Ihe Dhruvs 
say that they came as writers from Bombay and Th&na to 1 oona 
during the time of the Peshw&s, and have since settled in the district. 

They have no sub-divisions. Among their surnames are Rotkar and 
M&nkar. They resemble the P&th&ro Prabhus in appearance and 
customs. They are either Smarts or Bh&gvats, and have house images 
of Ganpati, Mah&dev, Vishnu, RAm, Krishna and Annapurna. Their 
family deities are Indr&yani at Alandi, Ekvira at KArli in Poona, 
Khandoba of Jejuri and Bhav&ni of Tulj&pur. Their priests are 
Deshasth Br&hmaiis, whom they greatly respect. They keep the 
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usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Benares. 
PaLdharpur, Jejuri, and Vajreslivari in Thana. 

PRADHAN. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

PRANTHALIA. —A sub-division of Ahirs. 

PRASHNORA. —A sub-division of Nagar Brahmans. 

PRETWAL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

* 

PUJARI.— A synonym for Shaiva Gurav; a sub-division of 

Janeams. 

° 

PULAR. —A sub-dj vision of Mahars. 

PUNDWAL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

PURBHAYYA. —United Provinces men coming into the Deccan 
and Gujarat. 

PUSHKARNA. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

PUSHKARVAL. —A sub-division of Vani&s. 

RABADIA.— A sub-division of Kar&d VSnids. 

Namoand RABARIS, (1) numbering 108,715 (1901), including 56,080 males, 
and 52,035 females, are chiefly found in Cutcli, Kathiawar, Palanpur 
and Ahmedabad, and a few in other Gujarat districts and Native 
States. They are an immigrant tribe of herdsmen who were formerly 
resident iu Mdrwdr and Sind and perhaps at a remote date in Baluch¬ 
is^ 1 *- They still worship the goddess Hingldj and make pilgrimages 
to her shrine in Baluchistan. The chief seat of their tribal goddess 
Sikotra is at Jodhpur. 

Babaris are also known as Bhopds, (2) Mogbds, Rddkds, Vishotars 
and Sindis in Cutcb. The term Bhopa is applied to them because 
many of them serve in the temples of the mdtds or local mother god¬ 
desses, distinguished from others by wearing red instead of white 
woollen turbans and a dhoti instead of trousers. Mogha means ‘mute, 
confused’ and bears reference to Sdmbal, their traditional ancestor, 
who is said to have been prevented from exchanging words with 
his celestial wives, on pain of separation. Rabdris are called Raikds 
after one of the celestial wives of this Sdmbal. According to the Bombay 
Gazetteer the term Vishotar is applied to them because at the time 
of Parshuram’s persecution one of them saved the lives of twenty, 
viz., Kshatriyas. But another account states that Vishotar, more 
correctly Vinshottar (twenty more than hundred) is applied to 

(1) The information contained in this article is taken largely from notes supplied 
by Mr. M. K. Mehta. 

(2) Bhope or Bhute is similarly a caste of sorvants of goddesses in the Deccan, 
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a gathering of hundred and twenty families. The headman of the 
Rabaris is known as Sinai, and hence 3ny Rabari is called Sinai. 

Rabaris are unanimous in naming Sarnbal as their common Traditions, 
ancestor ; the first Rabari (Ad Rabari) as they call him, whom they 
believe to have been created by god Shiva to take charge of a dromed¬ 
ary, also of celestial origin. Tradition relates that Shiva gave him 
three of his apsaras, celestial damsels, as wives, Rayaka, Kunan, 
and Renuka. In course of time, Sarnbal had children, a son and 
four daughters. Shiva, the ascetic god, asked Sarnbal, now that ho 
had a large family, to leave his celestial abode and live outside, and 
from that time forward, Sarnbal was known as Rahabari, i.e,, he who 
lives outside. It is further related that Sdmbal was not permitted 
t o exchange a word with his celestial wives on pain of separation from 
them. He thus became mute which, it is said, conferred on him the 
appellation of Mogha or mute to the Rabiiris. When the four 
daughters of Sarnbal, Namal, Kamal, Premal and TJma, all very 
beautiful, grew up, they were wooed and won by four Rajput youths 
of Rathod, Padiar, Parmar and Yadav stocks, and these and their 
descendants, became Rabaris. Further, at the time of Parshuram’s 
persecution the Rabdri tribe was strengthened by the joining of other 
tribes, who hid their Rajput origin and betook themselves to a Rabari 
life. Whatever discrepancies there may be in details, it is certain 
that, with the exception of that of Sarnbal, all the exogamous 
divisions of Rabdris have Rajput names. This fact gives some 
support to their claim to a Rajput strain in their blood or at le<*st 
to their being closely allied to Rajputs. 

According to another tradition, the Rabaris were originally 
Rajputs, who, instead of marrying Rajput women, married celestial 
damsels, apsaras , as stated above. According to this account they 
were called Raliabaris, that is, goers out of the path, * 
did not marry Rajput wives. It is possible tliat Rahabari re fern to 
their nomad habits as dwellers in pasture land, but the derivation is 
more probably a pun on the name of the tribe. 

The original home of Rabaris was M&rwfir. According to one 
account, the RaMris of Cutch had their home in dlnllra I Atan, mthe 
time of Alla-ud-din Kbilji. In one of his expeditions to Rajputina, 

Alla ud-din heard of the extraordinary beauty of a RaMn girl of that 
place and wanted to marry her. The Ralniris craved a short respite 
to consider the matter, giving their bards as hostages. They then 
secretly left the place, and wandering west came to hagai Summa m 
Sind, where a Sumra prince was ruling. He gave them shelter. Soon 



after, about the year 1315 A.D. the Surnra power in Sind was crushed 
by the Muhammadans. The Rabaris then took refuge with the Sammas 
and went with them to Cutch, supplying them with milk from their 
herds of camels and cows. But they never forgot their former patrons, 
the Sumras, and to this day, their women do not colour their ivory 
bangles but wear them white as a sign of mourning. 

The earliest settlement of Rabaris in Cutch was Morcliimana 
a village near Matano Madha in Lakhapat district. Vagham Chavda 
Gadha and Ghunthali, the two villages with which the first advent of 
Sammas in Cutch is associated, were also situated in or near the 
same district—a circumstance which lends support to their belief 
that they came to Cutch with the Sammas about the year 1320 A.D. 
The Babaris further attribute the easy terms on which they hold land 
in Cutch to their devotion to the present ruling tribe of Cutch. So 
complete was their exodus from Sind that not a single family was left. 
The present Rabari families in Sind are immigrants from Cutch. 
Some of the Rabari families, especially those in Anjar and Vaghad, 
appear to have come from Marw&r. 

Appear Rabaris are strong, tall and well-made, with high features large 

drew and e y es and oval faces - In South Gujardt, the men’s dress mostly 
omu- resembles that of poor Rajput cultivators. In Central Gujarat, they 
men ' wear a !oose headcloth, a jacket and a waistcloth. In South Gujarat, 
a w oman s dress consists of a petticoat, a long-sleeved bodice reaching 
to the waist, and a piece of cloth or a black woolleD blanket thrown 
over the head. In Central Gujarat, the bodice is short and short- 
sleeved and no blanket is worn on the head. Except that the women 
wear a red and black worsted thread round the left anklet, the orna¬ 
ments of Rabdri women do not differ much from those of Kanbis. 
Both men and women are fond of tattooing their bodies, the men 
their arms, and the women their cheeks, chin, lower lip, breast and 
arms. 

The Rabdris have a headman but he has little authority, and 
most disputes are settled at meetings of the men of the caste. 

Language. The home speech of almost all is Gujardti, with Mdrvadi inflec¬ 
tions in Cutch, where a few speak Brij. The names in use amongroen 
are Jiwan, RJ’engdr, Gova, Mdndan, Paba, Amar ; and among women 
Devi, Ldcbhu, Rdju, Jasi, Surtdni, etc. There is no superstition as 
to the naming of children but opprobrious names, such as Kachra 
(refuge), Ukarda (dunghill), etc., are given to a son whose elder brother 
has died. 
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Ihe Rabaris live in small hamlets of huts with mud walls and 
thatched or tiled roofs. In Kathiawar, they are termed rus and in 
Cutch vdndhas. They wander with their flocks, cattle and camels in 
search of pasture, and when it fails, move as far as Thana, North 
Gujarat and Mdrwdr. 

In Kdthidwdr, the Rabdris have six divisions, the Sorathias, the Endo- 
Vadhiaras of the Bhadar bank, the Aligids_ living near Kodindi, the §f. 10 ’ 18 
Vinvids of the Venn river, the Gujardtis of Hdldr, and the Ronds of VJS1 ° na ' 
Porbandar whose goddess is at Sangavdda in Jundgadh. These six 
divisions eat together but do not intermarry. Some of the surnames 
of Rabdris are the same as Rajput surnames. Their surnames, are 
Aga, Ajdna, Al, Amla, Badh, Bardd. Bbadka, Bbangla, Bhdrin. Bhat- 
cha, Bhuka, Bhubhalia, Bhungalia, Bhungar, Chadka, Chdronata, 

Chavda, Cheldna. Chohdn, Daichal, Damdl, Dev, Dia, Dharbutia, 

Dedia, Gdngoda, Gohel, Gotdna, Jhor, Jddhav, Jihor, Kachila, Kond, 

Kalar, Kalotra, Kambhlia, Karchod, Karmata, Kataria, Khdr, Kha- 
rod, Kodiatar, Langhar, Lavituka, Lodha, Luni, Makvdna, Mangra, 

Mari, Markata. Moida, Muku, Nagal, Padhdr, Pahuvdla, Pankuta, 

Parmdr, Parmdta, Patwddi, Puchhalia, Rdthod, Rojia, Samod, 
Savdhar, Selana, Sbeval, Ur, Vangal, Vaiana, Yarmdi, Varchar, Vasa. 

Vatma and Vava. In Cutch they are divided into thirteen clans or 
sub-divisions as under :— 

1. Avalpura :—Kramta. 

2. BhattiKdlar, Gangar, Ghatti, Ratti. 

3. Chdvda Bhunbadia, Ajdna, Kalbhdna, Katdria. 

4. Chohdn :—Bostar, Rojia, Luni, Kdchhela, Bhdugra, Sdbdhara, 

Bhddka, Bdrad, Bukan, Muriva, Bujbhukan, Sadtar. 

5. DdbbiGurchhar, Ulva, Karbata, Dhagal. 

6. Padiar :—Khdnibla, Pjisudra. 

7. Parmdr:—Motan, Sukel, Sdbadharia, Bhcet, Gihad, Kola, 

Vdna, Maru, etc. 

8. Rdthod :—Ndngasa, Shekha, Gujar, Dciya, Khekha, Vdk- 
hdn, Sbevdr. 

9. Sambal. 

10. Sisodid:—Mori, Mordav, Dbumbal, Merdn. 

11. Solanki:—Cheldna, Khdtdna, Mahesh, Motmap. 

12. Tunvar:—Bhima, Makavdnd, Travdya, Rdvdva, Tadtdna. 

13. Yddav:—Al, Vdghel, Siwddia, Pandit, Langhat, Kadva- 

Marriage is allowed with a maternal uncle’s daughter, bid Mnvmgo 
is prohibited with a father’s sister’s daughter or mother’s sister's rulce ‘ 
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daughter. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed during the wife’s life¬ 
time or after her death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. Girls 
are married from nine to sixteen and toys from twelve to twenty. 
Sexual license before marriage is not allowed. If a girl commits sexual 
indiscretions with a man of her caste before marriage and becomes 
pregnant, the slip is condoned by her marriage with the man 
involved. The man is also heavily fined. Polygamy is permitted, 
but polyandry is unknown. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of birth. On the sixth 
day after a birth Rab&ris worship the goddess Chhatti. After child¬ 
birth the mother remains impure for twelve to twenty-five days. 
Children are named on the fifteenth day after birth. Very few per¬ 
form any ceremony on the first giving of cooked food to a child. 

Among Rabaris all marriages take place on the same day. The 
Rab&ris of one village or of two or three villages who wish to Lave 
their daughters married meet in a temple. A Brahman is called and 
he fixes the marriage day. Four days before the day fixed a booth is 
set up in front of each girl’s house. On the evening of the marriage 
day the bridegrooms go to the brides’ houses and seat themselves 
in the booth beside the bride. A Br&hman recites verses, the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom are joined, and they walk seven times 
round a fire which is lighted in the centre of the booth. This is the 
binding portion of the ceremony. The father of the bridegroom pays 
the bride s father Rs. 25 to Rs. 150, and also feasts the bridegroom’s 
relations. 

Widows generally re-marry, except in Surat, where the caste levy 
a prohibitory tax on widows’ marriage. In most cases the widow 
marries the younger brother of her deceased husband. In K&thiawar 
and dutch the younger brother of her deceased husband or a more 
distant younger male relation of the family has the first choice. 

The rule regarding divorce varies in different parts of the Province. 

In some places both husband and wife are free to break the marriage 
bond ; in other places the wife cannot divorce the husband; and in 
others the husband cannot divorce his wife without the sanction of 
the head of the caste. A divorced woman is allowed to marry a second 
time, her man iage being conducted in the form of a widow re marriage. 

RabAiis follow ti c Hindu law of inheritance. They are generally 
worshippers of mothers or mdtas, though a few among them belong to 
the Bijm&rgi, Rtim&nandi and Shaiva sect. In dutch many of them 
serve as priests in mdta temples. The commonest forms under which 
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the mala is worshipped are a peacock’s feather and a coneh-shoii. 

They worship the cobra on the Kalichaudas or dark fourteenth in 
October-November and offer the cobra milk and cocoa kernel. They 
also worship minor deities like Pabu, Yakshas, Kshetrapals, etc., 
and make offerings to them on days sacred to them. The offerings 
are partaken of by the offerers themselves. They keep the ordinary 
Hindu holidays, but among the Bijm&rgis their great day is the second 
of every Hindu month, especially the second of Mdgh m January- 
Feburary. On the second of every Hindu month they drink the whole 
day’s supply of milk or give it to Br&hmans or other religious beggars. 

Few believe in sorcery or witehraft but. they trust to the ordinary Hindu 
omens. Only a few visit places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their pnests 
are Audich, Sompari aud R&jgor Br&hmans. 

They burn their dead. The dead body is tied to a bamboo bier Death 
and is taken out of the house feet foremost. The corpse-bearers do monieB . 
not halt on the way, do not offer rice-balls, and do not change the 
position of the body. After reaching the burning ground, the mourners 
raise a pile of wood and carry the corpse four times round the pile 
and lay the wood upon it. The chief-mourner, with fire in his band, 
walks four times round the pile and sets light to it. After the body 
is burnt the mourners bathe and return to the house of the deceased. 

On the third day the chief mourner goes to the burning ground and 
there sets an earthen pot filled with water. On the eleventh day with 
the help of a K&yatia Brahman they perform the shrdddha ceremony. 

Caste peoplo are’ feasted on the eleventh and twelfth days. 

Rab&ris rear cows, buffaloes, goats aud sheep, and camels 
KAthi&w<4r and Gutch. In KathAw&r they are particularly fond of 
camels, which they tend in the large salt marshes which fringe a great 
part of the peninsula.* They make their living chiefly from the sa e 
of clarified butter and the wool of sheep. A few among them work as 
husbandmen and messengers. In Central Gujar&t, like t he Bharvads, 
they make money by penuing their flocks in .unsown fields. .1 he men 
are dull and stupid, but the women are shrewd and intelligent. In 


* Colonel Tod notices the cattle-stealing habits of the desert Rabans. He says the 
word Rabari is (A.D. 1820) used throughout Hindustan ' > denote persons employed 
in rearing and tending camels, who are always Moslems. In RAjput&na they are a 
distinct tribe employed entirely in rearing camels or in stealing thorn, m which they 
evince a peculiar dexterity, competing with the Blmla m the practicb. When, they 

come upon a herd of camels, the boldest aud most experienced strikes hslanoomto the 

fint he reaches, then dips a doth in llio blood which at the end of bmlanco tie thrusts 
close to the nose of the next, and, wheeling about, sots oft at speed Mlovud. h> the 
whole herd lured by the scent of blood and the example of their leader-Annals ot 
Rajaathdn, If, 293. 
h 116—33 
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South Gujarat the women sell wool and clarified butter and manage all 
money matters, and are much more trusted by the wool and butter 
merchants than their husbands. In south-west K&thiaw&r a class 
of Rabari? has attached itself from time immemorial to the Jethvas, 
and, like the Mers, can be called on for military service when required. 
In return they have to pay fewer taxes than other people ; and a 
gift of Rs. 100 is given to the heir of any one who is killed in the chief’s 
service. 

Food. Most of them take flesh and spirits, and in Katki&war they do 

not scruple to eat with Musalmans. In dutch they live for days 
almost solely on camel’s milk. 

In dutch the Rabaris will eat kachhi, pakki, drink and smoke 
with Ahirs, Charans, Eharvtids, Rivals, Parjiyas, Sutars, Kunbis, 
Ktiinbkars, Valands, and S£is. Rajputs will eat pakki, kachhi, 
drink and smoke with Rabaris. 

RACHEVARS numbering 950 (1901), including 535 males and 
424 females, are found in small niunbers in Ahmednagar, Klidndesh 
and Dharwar. They are tumblers and acrobats and come from 
Mysore/ 1 * 

Name and RADDIS, numbering 82,858 (1901), including 41,798 males and 
origin. 41,060 females, are a large cultivating caste who appear to have immi¬ 
grated from Mysore and Madras at a remote period. They are most 
numerous in Bij&pur (31,000) but are also found in considerable 
numbers in Dh&rw&r and Belgaum districts and in the States of the 
Southern Mar&lha Country. A small number (390) have penetrated 
hr north as the Sat&ra Agency, while the Gazetteer reports a 
few following the profession of water-carriers in the Poona district. 
They are partly Hindu, partly Liog&yat, the divisions in 1901 being 
. nearly equal : — 

Hirdu • • .. .. 40,000 

Ling&yat .. .. .. 42,000 

The Raddis are a well known and largely represented caste in 
Mysore, where they are included in Vakkaligs or cultivators with 
eight endogamous divisions, of which one, the P&kn&ts, is found in 
this Presidency. They seem in some way connected with the Rashtra- 
kuta or Ratfca dynasty, and it is held by some authorities that the 
Rattas were Raddis (Kan. Radderu). It is certain that they still 
claim descent from Hera Ratti. who, in their tradition, was the son 
of Kudavakkal and brother of Kurupi, the eponymous ancestor of the 


(1) Census of India, 1911, VoL XXI, Part I, p. 174, 







Kurilbas. If this tradition is worth anything, it tends to show a former 
close connection with the Kudavakkal and Kuruba castes. Another 
tradition is that the caste is descended from a woman Hemraddi 
Mallava, who was a devoted worshipper of Venkatarama, and the god, 
pleased with her devotion, transformed a dungheap into gold for 
her. Raddis profess to have come from Venkatgiri in Madras. 

They still worship Shri Venktesh. Their former connection with the 
tribes of Mysore is. also suggested by the fact that the worship of the 
milk-post forms part of their marriage ceremony. This is an equally 
important ceremony with the Kurubas, Holeyas, Bedars and Agasas 
in Mysore. 

Raddis consist of seven endogamous divisions :■ 

1. Ndrnada 5. Pdkndk 

2. Chitmit 6. Pentpent 

3. Lalgond 7. Vithdla 

4. Nirval 

Of these, the Ndrnadas are Hindu and the rest Lingayat. Their 
former close connection is proved by the practice that still prevails of 
the Lingayat divisions taking brides from the Ndmadas, who may not 
marry Lingdyat girls. The Lingdyat divisions are non-Panchamsdlis 
with the ashtamrna rites (see Lingayat). Before they take a Ndrnada 
girl in marriage they invest her with the linga. It is clear from this 
that the Raddis considered themselves raised socially by their 
conversion to the religion of Basava. Ndrnada Raddis who become 
Lingdyat are said to be admitted to the Chitmit division. A certain 
number of the Pdkndk division formed in the time of Abbe Duboi 
a wandering tribe, having broken away from the rest of the caste 
owing to some grievance/ 1 * 

The Raddis speak* Kanarosc, but some U8e Telugu as their home 
tongue. The names in common use among men are, Bdlappa, Govind 
appa, Krishuappa, Bharmappa, Ohundappa, Fakirappa, Gurappa 
and Ramappa. and among women Bdlava. Krishnawa, LaxmaVa, 
Irraklca, Somakka : Jyankavva, and Yellamma. 

The Ndmad Raddis are divided into thirty-six exogenous divi- Exo- 
sions known as bedagm, of which the most important are E,T«. 

Bhimalvdle Durmandalvdle 

Ohalvdle Gadgivdle 

Dadigalvdle Galvdle 

(l^Abbc Dubois, “Hindu Manners and Customs, ” p. 71. 
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Guggulvale 

Jakvale 

Jliyanghivale 

Kadalevale 

Katharv&le 

Kondraddiv&le 


Muliv&le 
Padgalvale 
Raddikonevale 
Ragtiv&le 
Sangtivale (1) 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same bedagu . 
A member of the caste may marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. Marriage with a mother’s sister’s daughter is not 
allowed. According to some, descendants of sisters may intermarry 
if their bedagus be different. Marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted. 
Two brothers are allowed to marry two sisters. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Girls are married before 
they come of age. There is no restriction on the marriageable age 
of boys. 

The offer of marriage comes from either side. If the girl’s par¬ 
ents are well-to-do they pay a dowry to the boy. If the boy’s parents 
are poor they have to pay a tern or bride-price to the girl’s parents. 
The day for the marriage is fixed by a Br&hraan who conducts the ser¬ 
vice. A few days before the marriage the velye or betrothal, ceremony 
is performed at the girl’s house. The boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
house with a robe, a bodice cloth, and a silver neck ornament, or some 
gold or silver ornaments if he is rich. A Br&hman priest and relations 
and friends are invited by the girl’s father to be present on the occa¬ 
sion. The girl is brought before the boy’s father, who gives her the 
robe, bodice cloth, and ornaments he has brought, marks her brow 
with vermilion, fills her lap with two-thirds of a pound of dry dates, 
two-thirds of a pound of betelnuts, 100 betel leaves, one-sixth of a 
pound of turmeric roots, and five plantains, and puts a little sugar into 
her mouth. The girl’s father rises and taking betel in Iris hand says 
to the boy’s father, “ My daughter is betrothed to your son,” ard ties 
the betel to the skirt of his shoulder-cloth. The boy’s father then rises 
and says to the girl’s father, “ My son is betrothed to your daughter,” 
and ties the betel to the skirt of the girl’s father’s shovlder-cloth. 
Sugar and betel are distributed to the party assembled, and money 
and uncooked articles of food are given to Br&bmans. The girl’s father 
treats the boy’s father and Lis relations to sugar rollypolies, which 
ends the ceremony. 

(1) Id Db&rwdr tlio following are found:—Ainadla, Araval,Battal, Bengla, Boode 
Chitmal, Chuchal, Gangla, Kasige, Pade, Satpule, Utarnal and Yers&L 
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On a lucky day two or three days before the wedding, the cere¬ 
mony of devdkdrya is performed at the houses of both the boy and the 
girl, when Ganpati is worshipped, money and uncooked articles of food 
are given to Br&hmans, and kinsmen are feasted. On the following day 
the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste and oil, and the ceremony 
of airane is performed, in which the boy is seated with his parents 
and two unwidowed women in a square with a water pot at each 
corner and a thread passed several times round the necks of the jars. 
These jars are filled with wnter, turmeric powder, and vermilion, and 
the persons seated in the square are bathed in hot water by unwidowed 
women. When the pouring of water is over, the persons in the 
square are told to bend down, and a brass or copper dish is held over 
them with its bottom up. On the bottom is placed a gold nose-ring 
and water is poured on the ring. The thread passed round the jars 
is unwound and tied to a post of the marriage booth. Afterwards 
unwidowed women go to the girl’s house in procession accompanied 
with music. They carry turmeric powder, vermilion, turmeric paste, 
a white robe and a bodice for the girl; and a cocoanut, rice, and 
betelnuts to fill the girl’s lap. When they reach the girl’s house, 
the girl’s mother or some other unwidowed woman rubs her with the 
turmeric paste, and the girl is bathed in the same way in which the 
boy was bathed. 

On the night before the wedding day the boy and his party go to 
a temple, and after they are seated they are joined by the girl’s 
father and a band of his friends and relations. When the men and 
women of the two parties meet, they throw nbir or frankincense on one 
another. The girl’s father washes the boy’s feet, marks his brow 
with sandal paste, and presents him with a dress. Afterwards the 
boy is led on a horse in procession to his bouse. 

On the morning of the marriage day the lidlahimb (milk post) 
ceremony is performed at the houses of both the boy and the girl. 
A branch of rui (Calotropis gigantea) or pipri (Ficus tsiela) is 
brought and placed in the temple of the family god of the party 
concerned. Next, a party of males and females go to the temple, 
worship the branch, bring it home in procession and tie it to a post 
of the marriage booth. 

Ao hour or two before the time fixed for the marriage, the girl’s 
Bister takes vemiicilli or shcvaya cooked in milk with molasses, and 
gives the dish to the boy to eat. The boy is then taken in procession 
to the girl’s house, the girl is brought and made to stand facing him, 
a curtain with a central turmeric cross is held between thorn, marriage 
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verses are repeated, and grains of rice coloured red are thrown over the 
pair by all assembled. At the end the curtain is drawn on one side, 
and the boy with his two hands throws rice grains on the girl’s head 
and fastens the lucky necklace round her neck, this being the binding 
portion of the ceremony. Next, the pair are taken to bow before the 
house gods, uncooked articles of food and money are given to Brahmans 
and betel is distributed amongst the guests. In the evening the girl’s 
father gives a feast to the caste people, in which the pair eat out 
of the same dish. After the feast the pair are taken on horse-back 
to bow before the village Maruti and thence to the boy’s house. Here 
the pair are made to worship Ganpati, and the girl is seated on the 
laps of the chief of the boy’s nude and female relations. Next, a feast 
is given to the girl’s party by the boy’s father. On the following day 
the girl’s father treats the boy and his leading relations to a feast and 
presents them with clothes, which ends the marriage ceremonies. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry her 
father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. She cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late husbund’s section. A 
widow remarriage can be celebrated on any lucky day except a Tuesday. 
The widow and her new husband are rubbed with oil and bathed in 
hot water. The latter then presents the former with articles of dress 
and ornaments and fills her lap with a cocoanut and rice. Next, the 
pair throw* garlands of flowers round each other’s necks and an elderly 
kinswoman of either party knots together the hems of their gar¬ 
ments. The widow’s new husband then fastens a lucky necklace 
round her neck, which is the binding portion of the ceremony. A 
feast to the caste people ends the ceremony. The widow’s face should 
not be seen by unwidowed women till she bathes in the following 
morning; but of late the rule is losing its rigidity. A bachelor is 
not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is allowed on the ground of 
disagreement between husband and wife, the wife’s infidelity, or the 
husband’s impotency. A divorced woman can marry again after the 
widow remarriage ritual, except in the case of adultery, which is 
punished wfith excommunication. The caste follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

Namada R&ddis are Hindus of the Shri Vaishnava sect. They 
claim to keep, and some of the well-to-do keep, nine of the sixteen 
Br&hmanic sansbira or sacraments. The special deity of their worship 
is Shri Venkatesh, who is their family god and to whom offerings of 
kadabua or sugar dumplings and khichdi or rice and pulse boiled and 
strained are made on Fridays. The dchds or servants of the god 
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are easted on Fridays and holidays. The Namada Raddis also wor¬ 
ship Yellamma, M&ruii, Dy&mawa, Kerevva, and Mallayya. They 
observe the leading Hindu holidays and the iull-moons of AshadJi, 

Ashvin, KdrliJc, and Mdrgashirsha. On the full-moon days of Askddh 
small earthen bullocks are made and worshipped with oflerings 
of cooked food. They make pilgrimages to the shrine of Venkatarama 
of Tirupati. They believe in soothsaying, astrology, lucky and 
unlucky days, and witchcraft. Their .great spirit-scaring god is 
M&ruti*. When a person is possessed by a spirit, he or she is seated 
before the god, and ashes from the censer are rubbed on the sufferer s 
forehead. When an epidemic breaks out, village gods are propitiated 
with offerings of water and cooked food. The priests of the Namada 
Raddis are the local Brahmans. 

The mamed dead are burnt, the m married being buried in a Death 
sitting position. The deceased is bathed, dressed in his daily clothes, monies, 
and placed in a sitting position. When the chief mourner has bathed 
and taken the fire to be set to the funeral pyre, the corpse is laid on 
the bier, and red powder or gulal and betel leaves are thrown on the 
corpse. At the burning place the chief mourner buries five pice on 
the spot where the body is to be burnt, and other mourners build the 
pyre, strip the clothes off the body, and lay it on the pyre. The chief 
and other mourners lay durva grass on the corpse, the chief mourner 
sets fire to the pyre, and all the party clap their hands, and say “ The 
deceased has gone to the highest heaven. ” When the body is con¬ 
sumed all bathe and return to the deceased’s house and disperse. In 
the evening millet is boiled with split pulse and spices and the corpse- 
bearers are feasted. On the third day the bones and ashes are col¬ 
lected and thrown into water. A mud image of the deceased is made 
on the spot where the corpse was burnt, and articles of food liked by 
the deceased are offered to the image and given to crows. On the 
sixth, ninth, or eleventh day the clothes and ornaments of t lie decease 
are washed and laid before the house gods along with, an offering o 
boiled rice and sugar rollypolies. W T itbin the first month a brass or 
silver plate made with a ruddy embossed figure is placed with the 
house gods in the name of the deceased, and is worshipped. Every 
month for twelve months on the lunar day corresponding to the death- 
day cooked food is offered to the ghost. The ceremony of shrdddha is 
not performed. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is agriculture, and almost Ctooo^ 
all follow it, though a few have taken to trade in grain and to money- 
lending. The Raddis are among the best of the dry-crop cultivators ; 
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they seldom attempt garden tillage. Most of them till their own 
land, and others hire fields, paying the owner one-third or one-half of 
the produce. Those who own no land live by field labour which lasts 
almost throughout the year. Their women help them in the field. 
They cut off millet ears in harvest time, pick and gin cotton, weed, and 
scare birds. Many Raddis are substantial farmers, though most of 
them suffered in the 1876 famine. 

Like other husbandmen they have many field rites. The begin¬ 
ning of each of the leading field processes is marked by one of these 
rites. The leading rites are the kurgi-puja or drill-plough worhsip, 
charags or Lakshmi’s feasts, and the dang or a feast in which the dang 
or field song is sung. The hurgi-puja or drill-plough worship is held 
on the day, or the day before, sowing is begun, in late May or June 
in the beginning of the south-west monsoon. The day for worship¬ 
ping the plough and beginning other field works is fixed either by the 
joshi or village Brahman astrologer, or, where there is no Br&hman 
astrologer, by the village M&ruti. In consulting M&ruti yes is written 
on one piece of paper and no on another. The two papers are rolled 
into small balls and thrown before the god, and a boy of three or four 
is told to pick one of the two. If the boy picks the yes paper, the 
rite is begun on the proposed day. If he chooses the no paper, the 
rite is put off, and the oracle is again consulted. The drill-plough 
worship is held in the house, in the front yard, or in the field which is 
to be sown. When the plough is worshipped in the house or in the 
front yard, the spot on which the plough is to be worshipped is cow- 
dunged, a cocoanut is broken, and the pieces are thrown to the right 
and left as an offering to the place spirits that they may leave it and 
make room for Lakshmi, who is to be worshipped in the form of the 
plough. The plough is made ready and complete in every part. It 
is washed in fresh water, wrapped in a robe, part of it is clad in a 
bodice, and it is set on the cow-dunged spot. It is marked with sandal 
paste and turmeric powder, vermilion, and flowers are thrown on it. 
Glass bangles and women’s gold and silver ornaments are hung from 
different parts of the plough, frankincense is burnt before it, and 
sweet food is offered to it. Sometimes the old silver or brass mask 
( mukhavata ) of the village Lakshmi is fastened to the plough as its 
face- plate. Afterwards, when the plough is taken to the field, a cocoa- 
nut is broken and thu pieces are thrown to the right and left of the 
path along which the plough is taken to appease the spirits, and 
prevent them doing mischief to the plough, for if they are not pleased 
the spirits will break the plough. When the worship takes place in 
the field it is performed on the day on which sowing is begun. It is 
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done in the same way as in the house or front yard without much show, 
as the plough is to be used soon after the worship. Before beginning to 
plough, the field-guardian is worshipped. The field-guardian lives in a 
small stone generally under a shami tree (Prosopis spicigera), which 
was set there for it when the field was first ploughed and has since 
been regularly smeared with red lead. A pot of water is poured over the 
stone, it is daubed with sandal-paste and dressed food is laid before it. 
Before the bullocks are yoked to the plough their heads are rubbed with 
cow-dung ashes and the owner bows before them. They are given 
a sweet dish to eat and some dressed food is waved about them and 
thrown to the spirits. The first of the charags or Lakshmi’s feasts 
falls on the Bhddrajxid or August-Sept ember new-moon which is 
called Yellaniasi or the sesame new-moon, from yell sesame and dnuisi 
no-moon. Dressed food is taken to the field and some of the dressed 
food is thrown to the four quarters of heaven and the rest is eaten by 
the house-people. The next feast comes on the Aslwin or September- 
October full-moon which is called Sigi hunnam , that is, the earth-cone 
full-moon. Five days before the full-moon,, on Dasara or the bright 
tenth, married unwidowed women take a copper dish filled with millet, 
go to a potter’s, give him the millet and bring from him in the dish 
two cones of earth of unequal height six to eight inches high, and five 
to eight smaller earthen cones about a couple of inches high. The 
large cone is supposed to represent the father, the slightly smaller one 
the mother, and the tiny cones the children of the family. Besides 
the millet the potter is given, a betel-nut and a copper coin, and all 
the cones are daubed with kunhu or vermilion. They are set in a 
niche in the house, rubbed with sandal-paste, and rice and flowers are 
put on them and dressed food is laid before them. On the full-moon 
day the cones are marked with alternate stripes of lime and red lead 
and worshipped in the same way as on Basara. At noon all cultivators 
except Brahmans take dressed food to the fields. At the time of 
going to the fields they take with them four of the tiny cones, set 
them in the middle of the field, and offer them food. Afterwards 
some food is thrown in the middle and into the four comers of the 
field. The food offered to spirits includes a sweet dish and generally 
boiled rice mixed with curds, a favourite dish with almost all spirits. 
The people then sit down to eat. Before eating they throw pinches 
of food round their dishes as an offering to the spirits of the place on 
which they sit, that the spirits may not distrub them. In the evening 
they return, and next day unwidowed women dressed in new clothes 
and singing songs as they go, take the remaining cones and throw 
them into a river or pond. In cotton fields boiled rice and curds arc 
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thrown into different parts of the field before the cotton-picking 
begins. The Jchanda-charag or thrashing-floor Lakshmi’s feast is held 
when the thrashing floor is prepared ; it does not differ from the 
Yellamasi cliarag. When the thrashing-floor is ready, a post is driven 
into the ground in the centre of the floor and the floor is cow-dunged. 
The root is rubbed with sandal-paste and frankincense is burnt before 
it. Some ears of gram are thrashed by a wooden pestle, and the grains 
are boiled whole in an earthen vessel and are offered to the post. When 
the place is consecrated no one with shoes on is allowed to step on the 
floor, though persons with sandals may walk freely across it. In the 
evening the ears of grain that are to be trampled are heaped round the 
post and four to eight bullocks are made to go round the post. As 
they drive the bullocks they shag songs which are called dangers , and 
hence the rite is called ddngor . In driving the bullocks they are not 
allowed to use the whip. On the day after the grain has been win¬ 
nowed, a cocoanut is broken, and pieces of it are thrown to the right 
and to the left of the grain-heap as an offering to spirits, frankincense 
is burnt before the heap, and turmeric powder and vermilion are 
thrown on the heap. Most local husbandmen, sometimes even 
Lingayats and Brahmans, sacrifice a goat. The Lingayat or Brahman 
does not kill the goat himself but pays the price of the goat, and a 
Mar&tba, Rajput, or some flesh-eating Hindu kills the goat before the 
heap of grain, and sprinkles its blood about the thrashing floor. If 
the ownei of the field is a flesh-eater he dresses the flesh, offers it to 
the heap, throws it to the spirits, and eats it with his family and friends. 
Before measuring the grain, the grain-heap, the measure-basket, 
and the broom ai*e worshipped in the following manner. On the top 
of the heap is set a small cone of bullock-dung w’hich was dropped by 
bullocks as they left the thrashing-floor ; and on the cone some hair 
of the bullocks’ tails are stuck as a top-knot. Before the heap, the 
basket, and the broom, frankincense is burnt, and four lemons and 
ten plantains are laid. A cocoanut is broken and its pieces are thrown 
to the left and to the right. As a rule the new grain is measured either 
in the first part of the day or in the first part of the night, never after 
midday or midnight. When waste land is brought under tillage the 
day on which the clearing is to begin is fixed either by the Brahman 
astrologer or joshi or by asking the village Maruti. Before beginning 
to clear the field the owner breaks a cocoanut and throws the pieces 
about the field as an offering to the place spirits. When the field is 
cleared and made fit for ploughing the kv.rgi or plough is worshipped 
as has been described, with this difference that it is worshipped either 
in tlm house or house-yard and never in the field. When the plough 
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has been worshipped a stone is picked up in the field, washed with 
fresh water, smeared with vermilion paste, and set under a tree, gene¬ 
rally a shami (Prosopis spicigera) as the field guardian or ksheirapdl. 

The Namada Raddis neither eat flesh nor drink liquor. Though Food, 
classed by Brahmans among Shudras they rank with Lingayats, hold 
a high position, and will not eat from the hands of Brahmans. 

LINGAYAT RADDIS differ little from Namada Raddis in form> 
speech, food, or dress. Among them the men s names in common 
use are Basappa, Mallappa, Malkappa, and Sliankarappa, and the 
women’s Gangava, Parvaleva, and Shankarva. Like Namada Raddis, 
husbandry is their hereditary calling, and they have the same beliefs 
and observe the same field rites. Shiva is their great god, and Shiva- 
rdtri their great feast day. As they are Lingayats they use cow-dung 
ashes instead of sandal-paste, and in their field rites mark the object 
of worship first with ashes and then by sprinkling it with scented 
powder. Though old converts to Lingayatism, they have not abandon¬ 
ed all their former customs. To a stranger their marriage ceremonies 
seem to differ little from those of Namada Raddis. Though they are 
married and buried by Jangams, they show as much honour to 
Brahmans as they show to Jangams. Like the Panchamsali 
Lingayats, rich Raddis carry their dead in a canopied chair or vimdn, 
bury them, close the grave with a stone slab, and wash the feet of the 
beadle or mathpati on the top of the grave. Like Namada Raddis, 
they carry food to the grave, deify the ancestral spirits, and worship 
them as house gods. 

RAFAI. —See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

RAFUGAR. —See under Minor Musalm&n Castes. 

RAHDURI. —A sub-division of Mev&da Brahmans. 

RAHTADKAR. —A sub-division of Kolis. 

RAIKA. —A synonym for Rabari. 

RAIKAR1S, or grovesinen, numbering 78 (1901), including 47 Name and 
males and 31 females, ate found only in the Bhiwandi Idluka of the oriRiru 
Thana district. They are also called Gal Bhois, because they fish 
with the gal, hook, and not with the jale, net. The term Rdikari 
comes from rdi a grove which in inland Thana is used for mango or 
jack groves, and sometimes along the coast of palm gardens. The 
Gal Bhois or Raikaris seem to be of the same origin, and to hold much 
the same social position as the Varlis do, to whom they have a much 
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closer likeness than to the coarse ar.d sturdy coast fisherman. Their 
customs seem to show that, like the Varlis, they are among the oldest 
inhabitants of the north Konkan. Though a few are settled as field 
workers, most live by fishing and by raising vegetables. Their house¬ 
hold gods are Yaghamari, Cheda, Hirva, Gira and Savari, who are 
demons rather than gods. Gira and Savari are said to be husband 
and wife, and to live in, or rather rule over, the pools where the Baikari 
fishes. When a Eaikari is drowned, the favour of the demon of the 
pool is sought by daubing some big rock close by with red lead. They 
cal] in a Br&hman to name their children, but for no other purpose. 
They believe that a Brahman-married couple never live long. 

Their marriage ceremony is conducted by an elderly woman of 
the caste who is called davleri . The day before the marriage 
two mediums, bliagats, are brought one to the bride’s, the other 
to the bridegroom’s house. The spirits of departed ancestors 
enter into their bodies and foretell the happiness of the married 
pair and bless their union, while the bride’s mother fasts, and 
the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric by two married 
women. On the marriage day the boy goes towards the girl’s 
house on horseback, a cocoanut being broken on the road in front of 
him. The bride s relations come to meet his party, give them tobacco 
and water, and present the boy with one of the bride’s marriage 
ornaments, bashings, taking one of his in return. All then move to the 
booth, the girl is brought in, and the ceremony begins. The pair 
stand facing each other with the tips of the fingers of their joined 
hands touching, and the davleri , helped by two or three brides-maids, 
karavlis, generally sisters of the boy and girl, chants verses. When 
the chanting ceases the bride and bridegroom change places, and 
one end of a thread is tied round each of their necks. The husband’s 
end is then unfastened, and both ends are bound round the wife’s 
neck. Then they sit on stools, and the davleri , lighting the sacred fire, 
feeds it with clarified butter and rice. The day after the marriage 
the husband pretends to go off in a rage, and the bride follows him, 
soothes him by the promise of a cow or some other gift, and when she 
has overcome his anger he takes her on his hip and carries her back to 
the booth. Here they rub turmeric on one another’s mouths and bite 
leaf cigarettes from between one another’s teeth. This closes the 
ceremony. They wash and go to the husband’s house and take off the 
marriage ornaments, bashings . The girl stays for five days and then 
returns to her parents, whence after another five days she is again 
fetched home for good by her brother-in-law. 
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Raikaris either bury or burn their dead. A man who dies of cho- Death 
lera, or who is drowned or who dies suddenly without any apparent cerG “. 
cause, is buried; while one who has died from a lingering disease is 
burnt. If the decased is unmarried, turmeric is not sprinkled on the 
body. On the way to the burning ground the bier is set down, and 
the two front bearers change places with those behind, a copper coin 
and a ston ejivkhada are placed over the deceased’s chest, and then hid 
in the ground close by, and the party moves on. In the corpse’s 
mouth is placed a rupee, and in his waistcloth five copper coins and 
some rice. Every year in Bhddrapad (August-September) the Rai¬ 
karis lay cooked food on the roofs of their houses for the spirits of their 
relations to come and eat. 

RAIKULA. —A sub-division of Br&hmans. 

RAIPURA. —A sub-division of Br&hmans. 

RAISTHALAo —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

RAJ. — A synonym for Mahadev Koli. 

RAJBHOI. —A sub-division of Bhois. 

RAJGOR. — A sub-division of Audich Br&hraans. 

RAJKALI. — A sub-division of Darjis. 

RAJPURKAR. — A sub division of Gaud S&rasvat Br&bmans. 

RAJPUT.— A sub-division of Kh&rvas, Gaolis and Kumbhars. 

RAJPUTS, numbering 386,890 (males 201,555, females 185,341) 
at the census of .1901 and 455,605 (males 241,880, females 213,725) 
at the census of 1911, are found all over Gujar&t and in the Presi¬ 
dency generally, but mostly in K&thi&war and in the north of the 
province, where imitation of Rajput customs and a claim to Rajput 
descent are recognised alternative roads to social advancement for 
castes which in other areas would probably endeavour to establish 
their position by a close adherence to Brahmanical ceremonial. They 
claim to be modern representatives of the Kshatriya race. The bulk 
of the tribe have however lost their original purity by marrying for 
a long time past into land-holding and ruling families of other tribes 
such as Koiis and Bbils, and it is not uncommon even now for members 
of lower castes to set the seal to their social and material prosperity 
by claiming a Rajput status and forming marriage connections with 
the lower classes of Rajputs. At the census of 1911 an examination 
of certain entries in Sind disclosed the fact that even the humble 
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Dhed from Gujarat made a bid for social advancement by this ladder. 

Rajputs are hereditary soldiers and landlords, but the demand 
for Briers is limited and few Rajputs have any occupation except 
as and-holders. Exclusive of the large classes of Gardsids and Taluk- 
dars who merely hold estates of varying sizes on favourable terms, 
he ,{*"*!* ' jf ( i n, l arafc are still a dominant race, holding sway over 
nearly half of the area of Gujarat and over nearly one-third of its 
people. Statistics in the Bombay Gazetteer showed that in 1891 the 
clans to which the ruling chiefs belonged were as follows 

Jadeja 11. Rehvar 

Jetbva 12. Sarvaiyya 

13. Sisodia 
Parmdr 14. Solanki 

Rdthod 15 . Vdghela 

Out of these the area ruled by No. 1, 3, 5 and 11 was very small 
and the area ruled by No. 6 by far the largest. Besidesthese tribes or 
clans to which the ruling chiefs belong, there are to be found the 

G W y ke th f JMeja belon § t0 the 8 reat Yadav stock, and 

: 8 °\ v ^ Y h ? are of Rdthod st o°k. Other clans such as 

the Ghelots and Makvdnas are represented, but only by poor persons 

below' 48 8erVantS 8nd tenants * A ful1 lig t of clans is given 

Not mduded in the clans are the lower class Dangs, Karddids 
and Padhrds, who allow widow-marriage and let tlteir women appear 
in public. With these the higher class Rajputs eat, and, in places 
through the intermediate class of Gdmetia Rajputs, have marriage 
connections with Karddids. Karddia girls are married by Gdmetids 
and Rajput land-holders and Tdlukddrs marry Gdmetia aids Thus 
Gdmetids serve as a connecting link between Karddids and high 
class Rajputs. The Ddngs are of the same stock as the Jddejds and 
are confined to Cutch. The Karddids are scattered in small numbers 
all over Gujardt and Kdtliidwar. The Pddhrds are found solely in 
the Surat district. J 


The chief social peculiarity of the Rajput race is its division into 
clans. All clans eat together and intermarry ; but the clan as such is 
exogamons. The dread of marriage among relations is sometimes 
earned to a strange extreme. As all Jddavs are in theory of the 
same stock, members of that great clan, whether Jddejds, Chuddsamds 
or Bhdtis, ought not to intermarry. A Jadeja should not marry a 
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Chudasama, although the tribes separated in very early times; and 
instances have occured of marriages being annulled in such cases. The 
origin of the smaller clans seems to have been that when the members 
of a clan became very numerous and spread over a large extent of 
country, the practice of naming groups of families after a distinguished 
common ancestor or, less commonly, after the place of residence came 
into vogue. Sometimes clan names are taken from a calling, as in the 
case of vetliids or carriers of Government property; at other times 
a mere change in dress is sufficient to create a new clan name. The 
Kachhotias are so called because their women adopted the practice 
of passing the robe ba"k between tbe feet and tucking tire end m o 
the waistband. As far as was known at tbe time ot the Gazetteer, 
Gujardt Eajputs have one hundred and three clans. They are as 


follows 

Ada, Avera, Balafcer, Barod, fthat.i, Bihola Solanki, Biya, 
Bodav, Chamarpa, Chandavrat, Chavada, Cbavad, Choclu, Choid, 
Chohan, Cliudavat, Dabhi, Ddgh, Daima, Dairja, Devchand, 
Devda, Dhaiulhu, Dod, Dodiya, Duval, Ed, Galecha, Ghelot, 
Gohel, Goiter, Gor, Gujjar, Hadial, Harashi, lidtha, Humad, 
Jddav, Jadeja, Jhdla, Jiriya, Jodha, Ratbod, Joja, Jut, Kaba, 
Kachhotia, Kalam, Karodia, lvher, Khod, Khula, Kukan, Lakanv, 
Mahida, Makvdna, Mdl, Masdni, Mer, Mobal, Mori, Narwan, 
Padhdr, Padhiar, Palonia, Parmar, Pesrau, Puravia, Chohdn, 
Rdua, Ranrdthod, Rdthod, Rdval, Rdvar-Solanki, Rehevar, 
Revod, Sedhdl, Sisodia, Sodha, Sodria or Sadria, Sojatria, Solanki, 
Songad, Surcha, Suvar, Tank, Tantol, Thokiya, Tuar, V&lhel, 
Vadv&sia, Y&ghela, Vaish, Vdja, Vala, Vamla, Vanol, Vant.a, 
Varam, Vejola Velitia, Vezdnia, Virpura-Solauki, Udval- and Uma. 


The Gujardt Rajput as a rule is taU and well built, fair-featured Appear- 
and with a mar ly and pleasing expression and address. he nose is 
straight or hooked, the eye large and lustrous, the ins usually black 
but not uncommonly brown or gray almost to blackness, the mouth 
small, the face oval. I.ike the men the women are well-formed and fair. 

They are famous for their good looks and for the care they take to 
preserve their beauty in advanced years. 

The dress worn by Rajput men in mainland Gujarat Dross, 
differs considerably from that worn in Kdthidwdr. In Cutch 
the men’s headdress, is a common silk tnasru cap and ovei it 
a large looseiv-rolled turban red in the case of the young 
and white in” the case of the old ; a double-fronted waist 
coat, with eieeves varying in length from three to eight cubits 
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and the strings about a foot long: a long coat with wide, sleeves; 
a scarf, dark in the case of the young and white in the case of the old, 
wound round the loins, the ends falling to the knees, and fastened at the 
waist by a variety of waistclotbs ; a pair of loose trousers with A tight 
button at the ankle and pointed shoes. The K&thi&w&r dre3S does 
not differ much from the Cutch dress except among the cultivating 
Rajput women of south Gujarat, who, like Kanbi women, weac the 
long robe instead of the petticoat, passing back the skirt between 
the feet. The dress of Rajput women all over Gujar&t consists of the 
same three articles, the petticoat, the backless bodice and the head¬ 
scarf, all differing in fashion according to the locality and in material 
according to the means of the wearer. 

As a rule the home tongue of Rajputs is Gujar&ti. In Cutch the 
home tongue of the Jadeja Rajput is Ci'tchi, which closely resembles 
the dialect in use in lower Sind. Most Gujarat Rajputs also understand 
Hindust&ni; end the home speech of those who come from Marw&r 
is M&rwdri. 

In the seventh month of her first pregnancy the girl generally goes 
to her father’s house for her delivery. With the first signs of labour a 
midwife of the barber or some other caste is called in. An astrologer is 
present to mark the moment of birth and to cast the horoscope. As 
soon as the child is bom the midwife beats a metal platter if it is a 
boy and an earthen pot if it is a girl. If the child is a boy, musicians 
come and perform at the house, and if the father’s means allow, packets 
of sugar are distributed to every house in the village. A messenger is 
sent to carry the vadhamni or joyful news to the child’s father with a 
paper marked with the boy’s footprint in vermilion. The boy’s father 
rewards the messenger with a dress or cash and distributes sugarcandy 
ft m oug friends and relations. If the father is poor he feeds the mes¬ 
senger and presents him with a rupee. As soon as the child is born 
the midwife cuts its navel cord and buries it in a corner of the compound 
in front of the house. The father’s sister feeds the child wth a few 
drops of honey mixed with clarified butter and water. It is believed 
that the child takes to thonature of the woman who first feeds it. The 
midwife receives fifty pounds of wheat, one rupee in cash, a cocoa- 
nut, 1to 5j pounds of molasses, and if the child is a boy a robe. Even 
poor Rajputs have to pay the midwife grain and 4 to8 annas in cash. 
On the sixth night after the birth the child’s and the mother’s foreheads 
are marked with vermilion. A piece of cloth long enough to make a 
jacket for the child is begged from a friend or relation, a jacket is made 
and the child is dressed in it. A space on the floor near the mother ’3 
bed is cleansed with cowdung and iD the space is set a wooden stool 




covered with green silk or brocade called chaltio with an earthen 
pot on either side. The child is laid in a mdchi or small cradle near the 
stool. According as the child is a boy or a girl, a boy or a girl is 
seated at each of the four corners of the stool who beat metal dishes 
and are rewarded with suvah vadds or birth-cakes made of wheat floar 
and molasses fried in butter. Near the stool the wall is marked with 
seven vermilion spots and over the spots clarified butter is rubbed. On 
the stool are laid a piece of paper, a reed-pon, and a mixture of ver¬ 
milion and water in the belief that Chhathi or Mother Sixth comes on 
that night and writes the future of the child. A sword covered with a 
robe called pdmri and a lamp fed with clarified butter are placed 
near the writing materials, and all the people, except the mother and 
child, leave the room for a short time to give the goddess an oppor¬ 
tunity to do her work. Cooked rice and kansar or wheat flour boiled in 
clarified butter and molasses are eaten in the house. The ceremonial 
impurity on account of child birth lasts ten to forty days. During 
this period the mother bathes four times. Her bath on the tenth 
day is called dasiUhdn, and that on the twentieth, visuthan , after 
which she is allowed to touch the members of the family. Her third 
bath is on the thirtieth day and her fourth on the fortieth. On the 
fortieth day the mother goes with the child in her arms to a neighbour¬ 
ing well and offers sandal paste, vermilion, rice and flowers to the jal - 
dev ids or water nymphs. A Brahman priest attends and is rewarded 
with money. The mother then fills a small vessel with water and 
fetches it home. Kansar or wheat flour cooked in clarified butter and 
sugar is eaten on that day in the bouse, and friends and relations are 
asked to dine. After this ceremony the mother is held to be clean. 

On the morning of the child’s twelfth day, if the child is a boy, the Sun 
mother takes it in her lap and sits on a low stool before the door of W01fl ip * 
the house with a wooden pestle in her hand. Five to seven children 
are made to sit on her back Gne after the other and she is asked to 
walk a few steps. She worships the sun, a Brahman priest officiat¬ 
ing and receiving money. The children are fed with cocoa kernel 
and the ceremony is complete. 

The child is named on the twelfth day. Asa rule the name-Naming 
giver is the father’s sister, and in her absence, the mother’s sister; and 
in the absence of both, some elderly woman of the fanlily. Several 
names are suggested by the astrologer, who is guided in his choice 
by the position of the moon in the heavens at th time of the child’s 
birth. The child is bathed by his phoi or paternal aunt, or. in her 
absence, by some husband-owning woman of the house, and dressed in 
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a coat of green silk or brocade. He is then laid in a handkerchief 
marked in the middle with a lucky cross or svdslik and Held by the four 
corners by four children, boys in the case of a boy and girls in the case 
of a girl. This handkerchief serves as a temporary cradle which is 
swung to and fro by the four children. The child’s aunt, who 
names the child, lays with the child in the handkerchief a betelnut, 
a piped leaf, and a coin either of gold or silver or copper. She 
then, with the consent of the elderly members of the house, chooses 
one of the names suggested by the astrologer, swings the handker¬ 
chief-cradle, and repeats the name four times in a couplet. The 
children who have swung the cradle are treated to boiled wheat sweet¬ 
ened with molasses; and sugar is distributed to the women friends 
and relations who have been asked to the house. Among the Gohils 
wet millet mixed with suva or dill-seed is distributed to children. 
During the third, fifth or seventh month after the birth of the child, 
the mother is presented with a new dress and the child with ornaments 
which are sent to the father’s house. 

Next comes the mohorpan or mango-blossom drinking. On the 
first Holi (February-March) holiday after the birth, a low stool is set 
on the ground and covered with green silk or brocade. On the stool 
i3 set a cup of milk mixed with sugar and mango blossoms. The child 
is laid on the low stool and children are asked to the house. A Brah¬ 
man priest attends and kindles the holi fire. The Brahman then dips 
a silver piece into the milk in the cup on the low stool and four times 
lets a few drops fall into the child’s mouth. Sweetmeats are distribut¬ 
ed to children and the Brahman priest is rewarded with money. 

The first feeding or hotan takes place in the case of a girl either 
in the fifth or seventh, and in the case of a boy, in the sixth or eighth, 
month. On a lucky day rice is cooked in milk and mixed with sugar; 
and friends and relations are asked to dine at the house. Besides the 
dinner the only observance is that the father’s sister or in her absence 
some elderly woman of the house takes out a little milk on a gold or 
silve r coin and drops it five times into the child’s mouth. 

When a boy is three to five years old, on a lucky day fixed by a 
Brahman astrologer, his hair is clipped. Five days before the clipping 
a betelnut Ganpati arid tin* family goddess are installed and worship¬ 
ped in the house, the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste mixed with oil, 
and women friends and neighbours meet at the house and sing songs. 
Five measures of unhusked rice are laid in five wooden mortars and 
five husband-own ing women are asked to pound the rice fi ve times, each 
singingsongs. A w eek or ten days before the hair-clipping at a neighbour’s 
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house in a clay pot filled with earth a few grains of wheat are 
sown and watered so that the seedlings may be two or three inches high 
before the hair-clipping day. On the third day the worship of Randal 
the female-faced cocoanut is performed with the same details as at the 
time of marriage. The women of the house bring from the potter’s the 
earthen pots required for the ceremony. A booth is erected before the 
house on or before the day of hair-clipping, which should have five 
posts covered with asopdlo (Polyaltliia longifolia) leaves. The women 
sing songs and rub the boy with turmeric and perfumed oil. In the 
booth a small canopy is spread and under it a raised earthen seat and 
on the seat two low stools. The father and the mother of the boy are 
seated on the low stools and perform the planet-humouring ceremony 
called grahashdnti. A Brahman officiates and the boy’s hair is clipped. 

Friends and relations are fed, and at night the boy is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken on horse-back with music and a company of friends 
through the village. 

Rajputs claim the right to wear the sacred thread with the same 
formalities as Br&hmans, but only a few are careful to invest their 
boys at the usual Brahman age. If a Rajput boy is separately invest¬ 
ed with the sacred thread the ceremony takes place when he is between 
ten and twelve. But in most cases the investiture is made one of the 
marriage ceremonies. On the day of the thread-girding, after he has 
been invested, the boy runs off to the local temple, feigning to be angry. 

His maternal uncle goes to the temple and, by promising him his 
daughter in marriage, pretends to soothe and dissuade the boy from 
persisting in taking a vow of celibacy or brakmachan/a. The boy 
consents, and the uncle presents him with a suit of clothes and carries 
him on his shoulder to his father’s house with music and a company of 
friends and relations. Only a few of the Chohans, Parm&rs, Solankis, 
and V&ghelas, and the religious-minded of other clans, always wear 
the sacred thread. Other Rajputs put it on only on the occasions of 
grahashanli or planet-pleasing and of shrdddha or mind-rites for their 
forefathers. On one other occasion every Rajput must wear his thread; 
when he is either chief mourner or one of the four bearers of a bier to 
the burning ground. 

As the tribe is sprung from one ancestor, any marriage in the tribe . 

is incestuous and forbidden. Poverty does not lower a, Rajput’s social 
position. But his position is injured if he marries a woman who is 
not a Rajput. He also lowers himself if he marries his daughter to 
some one who is socially his own inferior. The daughter of a Clmda- 
sama Rajput is considered fit for the hand of a ruling chief, and a 
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Ch4vada maiden may marry a Mevad Sisodiya. The names of daugh¬ 
ters given in marriage to a husband of lower rank are, not entered by 
the genealogist in the list of the women of the family. Daughters 
married into a family of inferior birth are not entitled to any special 
honour at any family gathering or feast. A peculiarity of the J&dej&s 
is the extent to which they practised female infanticide. The probable 
explanation is that, on attempting to return to Hinduism, though they 
could get wives for their sons, no one of proper position would take 
their daughters in marriage. The story is that a chief of the Samma 
tribe had a beautiful and accomplished daughter for whom he wished 
to find a suitable match. He accordingly sent his family priest to 
travel in search of a young chief who should be her equal not only in 
rank and age but also in beauty and accomplishments. The Brahman 
travelled in vain and finally returned unsuccessful, reporting to his 
master that such a paragon was not to be found. The chief in despair 
asked the Brahman what to do and was advised to put his daughter 
to death. This he did and other Jadejas followed the chief’s example. 
In K4thi4w4r the marriageable age among girls is between fifteen 
and twenty, while among Palanpur Thakors the marriageable age is 
between eight and ten. Rajputs are never careful about the age of 
the husband, who is sometimes two or three years older or younger 
than the girl. Betrothals take place either immediately before or 
some years before marriage. Betrothals are always verbal and never 
written. 

Betrothal. On a lucky day the relations of the girl go to the boy’s house 
taking with them a small gold cocoanut and some ornaments and 
dresses and a horse, if the gift of a horse has been previously agreed 
to. When they reach the boys village the boy’s father receives them 
with friends and music. Before leaving the house the boy’s priest 
hands to some husband-owing woman of the house a gold or silver 
spouted vessel called jhAri filled with water, with a cocoanut stopper in 
its mouth. When the boy’s father meets the girl’s party he welcomes 
them. The girl’s father puts some cash into the vessel and makes 
money presents to the priest and musicians, and distributes dry dates 
to the women who sing marriage songs and accompany the woman 
who holds the spouted vessel. The woman who holds the vessel 
with the spout leads the procession to a house specially furnished 
for the girl’s party, and here the boy’s father feeds the bride’s party 
with rice cooked with sugar and clarified butter, acid and pungent 
articles being scrupulously avoided. A lucky day is fixed for the 
acceptance of the gold cocoanut of betrothal, when the girl’s party go 
with music and friends to the boy’s house carrying a brass platter 





containing the gold cocoanut and the presents for the boy with packets 
of sugar, red powder guldl, cloves, cardamoms and raisins, vermi¬ 
lion, rice and flowers. If a horse is among the presents it is led in 
front of the party. Women sing songs and men throw red powder. 
The boy’s relations and friends meet at his house. The boy is richly 
dressed and seated on a raised seat. On reaching the boy’s house the 
girl’s priest marks the boy’s brow with vermilion and presents him 
with the gold cocoanut and other articles brought from the girl’s 
house. He then asks the mother of the boy to accept the brass salver 
containing the presents. A servant girl of the house comes and takes 
the salver and daubs the forehead of the boy with the vermilion from 
the dish, and sticks grains of rice on the spots of vermilion. If there 
be more servant girls in the house, each of them in turn daubs the boy’s 
brow with vermilion and rice, and the boy drops the gold cocoanut 
in the lap of the last of them. The boy’s father then removes the 
presents and fills the dish with dry dates and money. He opens the 
sugar packets and takes a little sugar into his hollow hands and offers 
it to four men of each party. Sugar is then distributed to friends and 
relations met at the house and the girl’s party is treated to opium- 
water kusumba On the next day the girl’s party ask the boy’s party 
to their lodgings to sip kusumba and distribute sugar to the guests. 
The boy’s father afterwards presents the girl’s party with dresses and 
feeds them so long as they stay in his village. After this, on a lucky 
day fixed by the astrologer, the boy’s party goes to the girl’s village 
to make her a present of ornaments and dresses. The girl’s father 
receives the boy in the same manner as his own party was received. 
The girl is seated on a low stool and presented* with ornaments and a 
petticoat, bodice and headscarf, which she puts on. The other presents 
consisting of packets of sugar, rice, flowers, cloves, cardamoms and dry 
dates are received by a woman of the family who marks the girl’s 
forehead with vermilion. The boy’s father presents the girl with a 
cocoanut and a rupee. The girl’s father is required to treat the boy’s 
party in the same way and for the same number of days as his party 
was treated at the boy’s village. The boy’s party asks the girl’s 
party to a kusumba entertainment and distributes sugar to all who are 
present. The boy’s relations are presented with dresses before they 
leave, and the ceremony is complete. 

Afterwards, when the father of the girl wants to marry his daugh¬ 
ter, he sends for an astrologer, who, consulting the birth papers of the 
boy and girl, finds out a lucky day for the wedding ceremony. If th# 
birth papers are not available, the astrologer is guided by the names 
of the boy and the girl. He takes a slip of Ahmedabad. made paper 
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and writes an invitation or lagan patfika to the boy’s father, naming 
the day and the time. On this paper a silver coin, some rice and five 
dry dates are laid and it is marked with saffron and vermilion, and the 
whole is formed into a conical packet and wound round with a nada 
chhadi or yellow and red cotton thread. The girl’s priest takes this 
invitation packet called laganno pado with four conical shaped packets 
of lj pounds of sugarcandy, 1£ pounds of sugar, 1J pounds of raisins 
and 1£ pounds of vermilion and five cocoanuts to the boy’s house, 
where the boy’s father welcomes him to some place in his neighbour¬ 
hood and asks him to his house at some lucky time of the day. Friends 
and relations meet at the house, music plays, and the women sing 


marriage songs. 

The boy’s priest then asks the girl’s priest to seat himself on a low 
stool. An unmarried girl of the boy’s family marks the forehead of 
the girl’s priest with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of 
rice. She then throws four pinches of vermilion and rice on the 
invitation packet and takes it into her hand. The boy’s priest offers 
the girl’s priest four handfuls of sugar, and, dipping his open right hand 
in the vermilion and water, marks the chest and back of the girl s 
priest with the lucky red right hand. The girl’s priest then leaves 
the stool and the boy takes his place. The boy’s priest daubs the 
boy’s forehead with vermilion, and four unmarried girls one by one 
drop on him pinches of vermilion and rice. The boy’s priest reads 
the invitation. A local astrologer is consulted, and if the moon at the 
time proposed for the wedding is favourable to the boy, the invitation 
is accepted and the day for the girl to put on the bangles and for the 
marriage are fixed. Sugar or molasses are distributed to the guests 
ami they are treated to opium-water. The girl’s priest is told whether 
the boy is to come personally to the girl’s house for the marriage or 
is to send his Jchdndu or sword. He then leaves the boy’s house with 
the present of some article of dress or cash or both. As by sending the 
sword the bridegroom escapes expensive presents to bards and singers, 
the practice has become common. From the day the bride’s priest 
leaves the bridegroom’s village the bride and bridegroom are dressed in 
rich clothes and ornaments and at both houses a party of women smg 
marriage songs morning and evening. At the house both of the bride 
and of the bridegroom on the third, fifth or seventh day before the 
marriage day booths are erected. On the same day at both houses 
takes place the ceremony of fixing the manatetambh or ruby pillar. 
The wooden post is made by a carpenter. It is about a foot long and 
is handed to the women of the house, who give the carpenter five 
measures of wheat and a cocoanut, A hole is dug either on the right 
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side of the main door of the house or in a place specially chosen by the 
astrologer. In front of this hole the parents of the bride or of the 
bridegroom, as the case may be, are made to sit on low stools facing 
east, their foreheads are marked with vermilion, and the ends of their 
garments are knotted together by the family priest. They throw in 
the hole a few drops of water mixed with vermilion, curds and milk, 
a copper, and a betelnut. Their garments arc then untied. To the 
wooden post are bound with cotton thread and pipal leaf a betelnut, a 
copper, a bamboo rod and a branch of the Jchijda (Prosopis spicigera) 
tree, and the post is planted in the hole. While the post is being planted, 
music plays and women neighbours and friends sing songs. On the 
same day the bride’s and bridegroom’s mother and father, each at their 
village, go with music and a party of male and female relations to the 
potter’s to worship his wheel and to bring earthen vessels. The 
Brahman priest walks in front with a brass platter filled with rice, a 
cocoanut, molasses and turmeric powder. The women follow him sing¬ 
ing songs. The bride’s and bridegroom’s mother and father throw rice 
and turmeric powder over the wheel and present the potter with the 
cocoanut rice and molasses. The women then sing phatdnas or jest 
songs and return in procession with the earthen vessels required for 
the wedding. When they reach home, dry dates are distributed to the 
guests and the ceremony of cMJc vadhdvani or wheel-inviting is over. 
On the same day, at both houses follows the installation of Ganpati 
and of Gotraj, the family goddess. Inside the house a portion of 
the northern or eastern wall is whitewashed with lliadi or white clay 
and daubed with vermilion. Near the wall is set a low wooden stool 
covered with a piece of white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter square. 
On this cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat and a cocoanut 
and a lamp fed with clarified butter. The boy or the girl sits on a 
bed before the low stool. A betelnut Ganpati is laid in a brass salver 
and washed in milk and afterwards placed on the stool. Sandal-paste, 
rice and flowers are offered to the god, incense is burned before him, 
and round him is waved a light fed with clarified butter, kansat' or 
wheat-flour cooked in clarified butter and sugar is laid before him, and 
a lamp fed with clarified butter is again waved rouud him. The boy or 
girl is made to repeat verses in praise of the god. On the same day the 
boy’s and the girl’s father, each at his house, invokes the family goddess. 
A portion of the wall is whitewashed, and on the white part a picture of 
the family goddess is drawn with vermilion water. Rice, flowers and 
turmeric paste are stuck upon the picture, incense is burned before it, 
a light fed with clarified butter is waved round it, and sugar is offered 
to it. The members of the house eat kansdr on that day and the 
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family priest is feasted. After the invocation of Ganpati and the 
family goddess, both at the boy’s and the girl’s house, comes the rdndal 
ceremony. A small ornamental booth is erected in the house, and in 
it is placed a stool covered with white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter 
long. On the cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat, and on 
the rice or wheat is set a jar with its mouth covered by a green silk 
cloth. On the jar is laid a cocoanut draped in a woman’s robe so 
as to represent a female face. Near the jar a lamp fed with clarified 
butter is kept burning day and night. Another ceremony, that of 
gotardo bharvo or pot-filling, takes place at both the houses. The father 
and mother or a brother and his wife have the ends of their garments 
tied together and go with a party of men and women and music to buy 
a new bedu, that is, a pair of earthen pots. With these pots they visit 
a well, pond or river and bring water to bathe the bride and the bride¬ 
groom. The pair, that is, either the father and mother or the brother 
and his wife, first worship the river, well or pond and then the earthen 
pots. The earthen pots are filled and carried by the mother or the 
brother’s wife. A day or two before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste and scented oil, and 
mindhals or marriage-nuts are tied round their right wrists. 

In the case of a sword-marriage, when the Jchdndu or sword is 
to be sent to the girl’s house, the boy sits in a litter with a sword and 
a cocoanut and passes with music and a company of friends and rela¬ 
tions as far as the boundary of his village. There he alights, leaving 
the sword and a cocoanut in charge of a maid-servant who takes his 
place in the litter. The procession marches to the bride’s village and 
is welcomed at the boundary by the girl’s party, who take the guests 
to a house specially furnished for them and feast them. After the 
feast is over, at a lucky moment for the girl to put on the marriage 
bangles, the boy’s Br&hman takes to the girl’s house a robe and a pair 
of bangles. The girl is seated on a low stool before the family goddess 
who has been previously installed in the house ; the BrAhman repeats 
verses and the girl bows before the goddess and puts on the robe and 
the bangles and again bows before the goddess. The bridegroom’s party 
then carries the sword in procession to the bride’s house, where, under 
an arch or toran, the maid in charge of the sword waits till a varimchi 
or bridegroom’s chair is brought for her to stand upon. The bride’s 
mother comes, wearing on her head a mod or three-cornered tiara 
of gold set with pearls, and over it a ohundadi or female robe and stands 
before the maid. The girl’s priest holds a cloth between them. He 
then sends for the dhoshru or miniature yoke, marks it with vermilion, 
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covers it with, one end of a robe, and, after waving it over the handle 
of the sword, passes it to a man standing behind. He repeats the 
same process with the miniature sambela or pestle, the ravai or churn¬ 
ing stick, and the Irak or ladle. The girl’s priest waves over the 
handle of the sword four balls, two made of rice or wheat-flour and two 
made of ashes. Of the two flour balls, one is thrown to the north, the 
other to the east, and of the two ash balls one is thrown to the south, 
the other to the west. Two kodids or earthen lamp saucers filled . 
with rice put brim to brim and bound together with cotton thread are 
waved over the sword and placed on the ground. The maidservant 
breaks them with her foot and enters the booth. In the booth are 
placed a varmdchi or chair and a stool opposite to it. The maid¬ 
servant with the sword sits on the chair and the girl sits on the low 
stool opposite to her. At the lucky moment the right hands of the 
girl and the maidservant are joined together. At each comer of the 
booth a brass jar is placed and in the north-east a stone daubed with 
redlead is set to represent the khetrapdl or field-guardian. Near the 
field-guardian is laid a copper pot containing rice and pulse with a 
cocoanut laid on its mouth. The girl’s father performs the ceremony 
of kanyaddn or girl-giving by taking a little water in the hollow of his 
joined hands and pouring it on the ground. The priest repeats verses 
and the kanyaddn is complete when the water is poured on the ground. 

In the centre of the booth a chori or square is made. At each corner Marriage, 
of the square a pillar of nine metal or earthen vessels, piled one 
above the other, is kept upright by bamboo supports. In the centre of 
the chori a heap of cowdung cakes is piled. The bride’s priest kindles 
the pile of cakes and feeds the fire with clarified butter, barley and 
sesame. He then makes the bride and the maidservant go round the 
fire twice in such a way as to make their right feet touch the khetrapdl 
or field-guardian. Then the boy’s party presents the girl with rich 
robes and bodices, ornaments and cash, and the girl’s father pays the 
boy the sum of money or gold agreed upon, first laying it on a brass 
platter and showing the amount of money to the boy’s party. The 
chief of the boy’s party accepts the amount on behalf of the boy and 
returns the salver after laying some cash upon it. The giri bows to the 
family goddess ; and after the girl’s father has presented dresses to the 
boy’s party and cash to the assembled Bhats and Ch&rans, the boy’s 
party are allowed to leave in good time to reach their village before the 
arrival of the bride. 

Two or three days after the sword-marriage the bride is sent to the 
bridegroom’s house seated in a carriage with the maid who brought the 
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sword. Before starting, the bride’s mother worships thi wheel of the 
carriage and lays a cocoanut and copper coins under the wheel. As 
the carriage starts, the cocoanut is crushed and the pieces are laid in the 
bride’s lap to be kept during her journey to the bridegroom’s house. 
When the bride's party reaches the village boundary the bridegroom 
marches on houreback with his friends and relations and m isic 
to receive the bride. The march turns into a race among the bride¬ 
groom’s friends for the honour of being first to reach the bride, and 
the winner is rewarded with a cocoanut and a silver coin and the 
others with sweets. When he reaches the bride’s carriage the bride¬ 
groom asks the maidservant to give him her place. She refuses and 
lie offers her money. When she is satisfied she leaves the carriage and 
the bridegroom takes her place. When they reach the bridegroom’s 
house the pair leave the carriage and enter the booth, w r here, under 
a silk canopy, at each corner of a square, is placed an earthen pot fresh- 
fly brought from the potter, and, in the middle, two low stools for the 
pair. Under the arch of the booth the bridegroom’s mother waves 
round the pair a miniature pestle and mortar, a ladle, a plough-yoke, 
and a roller, and the pair are then led to their seats in the canopy. A 
sacred fire is kindled by the bridegroom’s priest. The hands of the 
couple are joined and they are made to move round the fire. The pair 
are then taken inside to worship the golraj or family goddess. Next 
they play the game of eki beki odds or evens with betelnuts, dry dates 
and coins. The women affirm that the mastery in wedded life falls 
to the victor in this game. After the game the priest unties the 
mindhals or wedding nut. bracelets and the marriage is complete. 

On the next day presents are made to Bliats and Chirans. When 
the bridegroom goes personally to the bride’s house he takes the place 
of the maidservant and performs all the necessary rites at the bride’s 
house. When this is done, the rites of hand-joining and going round 
the sacred fire are not repeated at his house. 


After marriage Rajput women as a rule remain within the zenana 
or private apartments. As, among the rich, polygamy is usual, the 
inmates of the zenana always enjoy the interest of rivalry or affection. 
Among Tdlukdars and Gardsi/is widow marriage is not allowed, and 
the Rajput cultivators who permit the practice are held to forfeit 
their position as true Rajputs. 

in the fifth month of a Rajput woman’s first pregnancy the 
husband’s sister ties a guardian-thread called rdkhdi or keeper round 
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the right wrist of the pregnant woman, and during the seventh or 
ninth month performs the lap-filling ceremony. A lucky day for 
the lap-filling is named by a Brahman priest, and the husband’s 
father sends a kankotri or invitation marked with turmeric or 
vermilion to the woman’s father, who sends by a Brahman dresses 
and ornaments to be presented to his daughter. On the day of 
the lap-filling, her female friends and relations take the pregnant 
woman for a bath to a neighbour’s house. Into the bathing-place 
a cocoanut is thrown, and the pregnant woman is bathed and dressed 
in green clothes sent by her father. Her brow is marked with 
vermilion, her head is decked with a mod or three-cornered diadem 
which contains an iron needle or Irak and her lap is filled with four 
pounds of wheat and a cocoanut. She then leaves for her house 
attended by a band of musicians and by her women friends and neigh¬ 
bours singing songs. On her way home she is made to walk on cloth 
spread for the purpose by the women of her ftahcr’s house who come 
to attend the ceremony. At her first step a silver coin is laid on 
the cloth, at the second a cocoanut, and at each of the succeeding steps 
a betelnut. In rich families silver coins take the place of the cocoanut 
and betelnuts. The cloth, the silver coins, and the cocoanut and betel- 
nuts are supplied by the father of the pregnant woman and are given 
to her husband’s sister. When she reaches her home, in the oshri or 
apartment next to the veranda, her husband’s brother marks her cheeks 
with turmeric or vermilion water and receives for his trouble up to 
Rs. 5 in cash. The pregnant woman then goes inside the house to 
worship the family goddess, who is painted in turmeric on the wall. 
She sits before the goddess and lays sandal-paste, turmeric, vermilion, 
rice and flowers, and bows, before her. While she sits before the goddess 
her lap is filled with unhusked rice and a cocoanut, silver coins and a 
robe and bodice, and her cheeks are rubbed with turmeric powder. She 
joins her hands and bows and stands before the goddess. Molasses 
are distributed to such friends and relations as have been asked to the 
house. The pregnant woman then empties the contents of her lap into 
the lap of some woman whose husband and nil of whose children are 
alive. With the same articles the matron re til Is the pregnant woman’s 
lap and the process is repeated three times. The pregnant woman 
then leaves for her father’s and carries with her the unhusked rice 
with which her lap was filled. This rice is kept at her father's till 
the sixth day after delivery, when it is husked, boiled and eaten. 

A short time before death, according to his means, a Rajput gives 
a cow, a horse, grain and gold to Br&hmans, and a Brahman priest 
reads the Bhagvatgita to the dying person. On the near approach of 
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death, the dying person is laid on his back with his feet to the south 
on a portion of the floor which has been freshwashed with cowdung, 
sprinkled with water from some holy river, and strewn with sacred 
durbha grass. On the left of the dying person is set a zinc cup with a 
ball of wheat flour and ashes, and a lamp fed with clarified butter is 
kept burning near the zinc cup. Id the dying mouth are laid five jewels, 
that is, clarified butter, curds, basil leaves, holy water, and gold. The 
relations sit near and repeat Raw Ram till life is gone. The deceased, 
if a male, is shaved and bathed and dressed in five garments, a waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, a waistcoat and a turban. A bamboo 
bier is prepared and furnished with a mattress and cushions and a 
white sheet. The body is laid on the bier and covered with a silk or 
brocade cloth according tc the means of the dead. A cocoanut is tied 
to each of the four comers of the bier. In the case of chiefs and the 
members of chiefs’ families a sinhasan or lion seat is made to carry the 
dead to the burning ground. To carry the bier five persons bathe 
and put on the sacred thread. Four of them bear the bier, and the 
fifth walks iD front carrying fire in an earthen pot set in a bamboo frame 
hanging from his hax:d. The widow dresses in a holiday robe and 
bodice and orr aments. When the bier is carried out of the house she 
goes to some river or pond with women neighbours and friends cryiug 
bitterly, she breaks her ivory bangles and puts off her gay clothes and 
ornaments, bathes in the pond or river, and, dressed in plain dark gar¬ 
ments, returns home weeping. At a short distance from the burning 
ground the bearers halt and lay a ball of rice flour and a silver coin in 
the right hand of the dead. The bier is again lifted and taken to the 
burning ground, which is generally near a pond or river. A pile of 
wood and cowdung cakes is prepared and the body is again bathed 
and laid on the pile. On the body are dropped sacred basil leaves, 
pieces of sandalwood, gugal or incense, and cocoanuts. The hands 
and feet of the dead are rubbed with clarified butter. The Br&hman 
priest repeats the sacred verses; the chief mourner moves five 
times round the pile with a burning brand in his hand and touches 
the mouth of the dead with the brand, repeating the words Nds 
prdni Ag dm, that is, Flee Oh soul, fire has come. The pile is then 
kin (’led; when it is completely burnt, water is pourea over it 
and the embers extinguished. Then they go to a neighbouiing 
river or pend, bathe, and return home crying aloud. On that 
day no food is prepared in the house of the dead. I he inmates 
are fed with cooked rice, pulse and clarified butter prepared 
at the house of the father of the chief mourner’s wife or at the house 
of some near relations or neighbours. For nine days cooked rice 
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with pulse called kadvdni khichadi is eaten in the house. For the first 
ten days a Brahman priest pours sugar, water, milk and opium-water 
into leaf cups and the cups are placed on the - roof of the house. 
On the third day letters bearing the sad news are sent to relations 
and friends w ho do not live in the same village, stating the time of death 
and the time when the death rites are to be performed. On the same 
day the chief mourner with relations and friends goes to the burning 
ground taking a new earthen vessel covered with a new earthen saucer 
called Rdmuatra or Ram’s saucor and a little milk in a brass or copper 
vessel also covered with a metal saucer and flowers. He pours the 
milk over the cold embers, gathers the ashes and, except a few bones 
which are preserved to be sent to some holy place or river, such 
as Benares, Gaya or Sidhpur, removes them to some neighbouring tank 
or river. In the place of the ashes he lays the earthen vessel filled 
with water and on the vessel’s mouth Ram’s saucer with a v r heat- 
flour ball in it. He then bathes and returns home. For the first ten 
days after a death the inmates of the house are considered impure 
and keep apart even when visitors come to console them. For these 
comforters the chief mourner keeps dry opium and water and a smok¬ 
ing pipe ready. Every morning from the first to the ninth balls of 
rice flour are offered to the dead. On the tenth day the chief mourner, 
who is generally the eldest son, shaves his face, the eyebrows and the 
head except the topknot, and performs the tenth day shrdddha or 
mind-feast. For the other men of the family, the rule is that only 
those younger than the dead shave the moustache. On the eleventh 
day all members of the mourning family bathe and put on fresh washed 
clothes. On the morning of the eleventh the waistcloths, bamboo 
baskets, metal idols, rice and other grains and flour, turmeric, sandal 
paste, flowers, earthen vessels, sesame and molasses required for the 
eleventh-day rites are taken to the village river or pond, and during 
the course of the day a shrdddha or mind-rite is performed. A young 
bull and a heifer are wedded, balls of rice-flour are offered to the spirit 
of the dead, and the chief mourner returns wreeping aloud. A caste 
feast is given to the relations of the dead. On the twelfth, as on the 
eleventh, the mourners go to the village river or pond end perform 
the twelfth day rites. When they return, the priest lays before the 
house twelve balls of wheat-flour each in an earthen saucer covered with 
a rim-down cup, of brass, copper or, in the case of a chief, of silver. 
Each cup and saucer is tied togeher with cotton-thread. On the 
thirteenth day the village potter comes and removes the thread and 
reoeives an earthen vessel and a cup for his trouble. Of the remaining 
vessels half go to the Brahman and half to the daughter s or sister s 
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sons of the dead. Castepeople and servants as well as ascetics and 
beggars are then fed with sweetmeats and mori biranj, that is, pounded 
rice and pulse cooked in clarified butter and condiments, or lapsi w'heat 
flour cooked with molasses and mixed with clarified butter, pulse and 
khichdi, that is, cooked rice and pulse, or shiro, that is, wheat flour cook¬ 
ed in clari fied butter and molasses. If the deceased is a woman thirteen 
shallow bamboo baskets called chhdbdis, each containing a petticoat, 
a bodice and a robe, are presented in the name of the dead person to 
near relations. If the deceased is a man, thirteen deep baskets are 
filled each with a headscarf, a waiscoat, a shouldercloth and a waist- 
cloth and are given to near relations. At night a cot is laid out fur¬ 
nished with a mattress, pillows and cushions and a pair of shoes. A 
metal lamp, five garments, a waistcloth a shouldercloth a headscarf, 
a coat and a waistcoat, wheat, rice, juvdr molasses and clarified butter, 
dice and playing cards, betelnuts, brass salvers, jars, cups, and smok¬ 
ing pipes are also placed on the cot. A cow is brought in, the wife of 
the dead comes and holds the tail of the cow with both hands, and over 
her hands the priest pours water. The bedding or sejja with the rest 
of the articles are presented to a Brahman, who is generally called 
Kdyatiya, that is, funeral Brahman. The Brahman is laid on the bed¬ 
ding, and the cot is lifted by four men and carried out of the house to 
the village boundary. The men and women of the house follow' for a 
short distance crying bitterly, and burning cowdung cakes are thrown 
after the Kdyatiya. They then return home. If the family is well- 
to-do. two sets of bed presents or sejjds are given one to the Kdyatiya 
the other to the family-priest. 

On the thirteenth day, the thirteenth-day rites are performed and 
the familv priest is given a milch cow, a cot with mattresses, pillows 
and cushions, a cup, a lampstand, waistcloths, robes, bodices and pac¬ 
kets of sugar. Friends and relations are asked to dine at the house and 
Brahmans are feasted and presented with money. The chief mourner 
is given a turban or cash by his father-in-law or maternal uncle, and 
such friends and relations as are present are entertained with kusumba 
and betel-leaves and nuts. The sister or daughter of the dead distri¬ 
butes sweet balls of wheat flour to relations and friends in the village. 
On the fifteenth day a dinner is given to Brahmans and castepeople ; 
and till another month is over, that is for six weeks in all, the members 
of the family do Dot join in marriage or other feasts nor do they eat the 
special dishes which are taken on festive occasions. At the same 
time as the seclusion of the mourning family ceases, that is a month and 
a half after the death, the third fortnightly shrdddha is performed ; 
and four and a half months later the sixth-monthly shrdddha follows 
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On the bright fifth of Bliadrwpad (Sep.-Oet.) grain is cooked and served 
to Brahmans. On the next day the members of the house feed on 
sweet balls. Three days later, on the bright eighth of Bhddrapad 
(Sep.-Oct.), balls of rice or Indian millet flour mixed with molasses 
or sugar and clarified butter are made and given to Br&hmans with 
cash. A bamboo lantern is made and in it are put a headscarf, a 
waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat and a.jacket, with copper-pots, 
ornaments, a looking glass, a silk waistcord and articles used in jdaying 
games. All of these, including the bamboo lantern, are presented to 
Brahmans in the presence of the relations who add gifth of cash. On 
the bright tenth of Aso (Oct.-Nov.) Brahmans are fed. And on the 
Bivali a wheat-flour lamp in a leaf cup is launched on the nearest 
river. On the Sankrant (Jany. 12) Brahmans are fed with balls of 
mag Phaseolus radiatus flour mixed with sugar and clarified butter 
and are presented with earthen vessels and cash. On the Akhdtrij or 
bright third of Vaishdkh (May-June) earthen vessels filled with water 
are presented with cash to Brahmans. A little less than twelve 
months after the death the first year feast is held, when bamboo bas¬ 
kets and earthen and metal vessels and a cot with bedding waistcloths 
and metal vessels are given to the Brahman priest, and Brahmans and 
castepeople are feasted. From this day to the actual anniversary 
counting by months, a Br&hman and an ascetic are fed daily, and, on 
the twelfth month death-day they are presented with dresses and cash. 

On the twelfth month death-day Br&hmans are presented with money. 

The widow and the sons of the dead leave off mourning and the widow 
goes to her father’s house. On each anniversary a shrdddha or mind 
rite is performed and Brahmans are fed. 

Except their clan and local peculiarities, Rajputs do not differ from Religion, 
other Hindus in their religious observances and practices. (1) Though 
many are followers of the special forms of Vaishnavism preached by 
Vallabhacharya and by R&manuja, and though the modem sect of 
Svaminarayan still gathers adherents, Rajputs, from remote ages 
have been partial to the worship of Shiva. At the same time they 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, and their house-shrines contain 
the images of Shiva, Vishnu, Ganpati, and of the tutelary goddess 
of the clan. The J&dej&s worship the northern Ashdpuri, the 

(1) Before A.D. 1S18 Cufcch Jadejas were half Hindu half Musalm&n. They visited 
mosques and gave their daughters in marriage to Musalnuins. Since A.D. i81S the 
example of several strictly Hindu Ravs, the decline of infanticide, t he division of | ail( i 
and the spread of poverty have combined to make the Jadejas give up several of th co¬ 
nn-Hindu ways. Of their former Musalman beliefs and practices nothin- remains hm 
the revemnce for certain Musalman saints and the occasional marriage into Musai- 
man families. 
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hope-fulfiller, whose principal shrine is in Cutch. The Jh&l&s adore a 
goddess named Adya whose shrine is at Halvad. The Gohils worship 
the Khodiad M&ta whose chief shrine is at Rajapara near Sihor. The 
goddess of the Jetlivas is Vindhyav&sini whose original shrine is on 
the N&gmata river close to Navfinagar and whose chief temple is at 
Chhaya near Porbandar. The Parmars worship the goddess Man- 
da vri whose temple is at Muli. Chavad&s and V&ghelas worship 
Chamimda. Rich Rajputs have Br&hman priests to do the daily 
worship of their household gods. After his marriage a Rajput visits 
the principal shrines of his mata or tutelary goddess in company 
with his bride. Part of the marriage ceremony consists in knotting 
the end of the bridegroom’s shouldercloth or waistcloth to the bride’s 
veil or chundri, and these knots are always loosened in front of the 
family goddess. Among the Cutch J&dejas the most gorgeous fes¬ 
tival in the year is the Rav’s procession to the snake temple in the 
Bhuj fort. J&dej&s show great respect to their priests, who are Brah¬ 
mans of the Rajgor sub-division, and to Bhats and Ch&rans, their 
family bards and chroniclers. Except a few who are disciples of 
Svamin&r&yan, the Parmars of Muli are as a rule worshippers of the 
sun. Sun-worshippers fast on Sundays. Bardai Br&hmans, called 
after the district at the foot of the Barda hills in south K&thi&w&r, 
are the priests of Jethv&s. These Br&hmans worship Shiva and 
Shakti, and visit the local temples of these deities morning and 
evening. 

As a rule the Vaghela chiefs are worshippers of Shakti. Nathanji, 
the first Vdghela, who came to S&nand in A.D. 1315, built a temple to 
his family goddess Hajari M&ta which is still known by the name of 
Adya M&ta the family goddess of the Jh&l&s. Among the cultivating 
V&ghel&s, both the Vallabh&ch&rya and the R&manuja forms of 
Vaishnavism have found a large following. Except a few who keep a 
conch shell or shankh and the image of the mata in their house, 
V&ghel&s as a rule have no household images. On Dasara Day in 
September-October, they mark the brow of the horse with vermilion 
and rice and tie a seven-knotted thread marked with vermilion round 
his right pastern. The girls meet at the house and paint on a wooden 
board a tree with a koyel or Indian cuckoo perched on it. They 
then take the board to the river and bathe in the river with the board, 
lay vermilion flowers and rice on it, go to a neighbouring garden and 
call the bird, imitating its voice till he answers. When there is 
danger from floods, V&ghel&s go to the river or seashore or to a pond 
and worship water. The chief throws a woman’s robe and a cocoanut 
into the sea to pacify the flood spirits and save his people. V&la 
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Rajputs, though not Muhammadans, visit tdjius or Muharram hiers 
and the tombs of Muhammadan saints and offer them cocoanuts and 
make them vows. This leaning to Muhammadanism is not peculiar 
to Val&s. Vow-making to the Muharram tajias or biers and to the 
tombs of Muhammadan saints is common among lower Hindus and 
is often met with among the higher castes. Besides their own special 
days the different clans of Rajputs keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. 

In manners Rajputs are courteous and polite but somewhat character, 
touchy and ready to take offence. They are fond of children and 
respectful to women. A Rajput of good family, if reduced to be a 
cultivator, would rather himself fetch water in the dark than allow 
his wife to bring it. Their sensitiveness to female honour is so keen 
that a man, however distantly related to a woman who has dishonoured 
herself, considers it his duty to destroy her and her seducer. They 
have a good name for honesty and they have given such brilliant 
examples of sivami-bhakti or master-worship that ready self-sacrifice 
is considered the typical feature of the Rajput character. The Rajput 
is hospitable and loves to entertain strangers. The Rajput woman is 
faultlessly neat and careful of her looks, she is enterprising and high- 
spirited, according to the proverb “ the wise mother of fools ”. She 
is intriguing, jealous, ambitious, thrifty and fond of show, as the pro¬ 
verb says, “ She marries the land, not the man ”. 

Followers of Swami-Narayan, VaUabMcMrya and R&m&nuja Food and 
eschew fish, flesh, garlic and liquor. All other Rajputs eat animal food, drink, 
drink liquor, smoke tobacco, and eat opium. Except the V&lasanda 
few other divisions, most Rajputs eat fish, partridge, duck, goat, sheep 
and hare. (l) Of animals which split the hoof they eat only the chikaru 
or gazelle. In Rewa Kantha they eat the wild boar, but no Rajput 
will touch the flesh either of the horse or of the ass. Strict Rajputs 
have a strong feeling against the flesh of the domestic fowl. But 
in south Gujar&t the feeling on this point is lax. 

All the different divisions of Rajputs eat together in the same row 
but not from the same dish. The majority of the Rajputs neither 

(1) In A.D. 1818 many Jadejas of Outch, though nominally Hindus, continued in 
matters of food Muhammadans, employing Musalman cooks, taking fl^sh and refus¬ 
ing to eat things forbidden in the Kuran. Now, except about 6ve per cent., they 
live as Hindus, most of them on simple fare, respecting the Rajput fooling against 
eating the domestic fowl and seldom using animal food. Some among thorn of the 
Vaishnav sect are strict vegetarians. When meal is used, it is duly killed by a Mu sal¬ 
mon and cooked at a distance from the usual kitohen. The custom of asking a Musal¬ 
man to kill an animal is not necessarily a remnant of the former leaning to Islam. 

Like the Jadqjds many Deccan Maratbas object to cat meat which has not been duly 
killed by a Musalman, 
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eat from the same dish nor smoke the pipe of those who allow widow- 
marriage, who marry with Kolis and Musalmdns, and who are of low 
social position. Rajputs eat food cooked by all classes of Hindus, 
except Kolis, Vaghris, and the depressed castes. 

A brief description of the chief of the Rajput clans is given below. 

Cb&vadas. Cha'vada's, the founders of Anahilavada (A.D. 746) and once 
(A.D. 720—956) lords of Gujarat, now possess only the two small chief- 
ships of Mansa and Varsoda in the Mahi Kantha and the two estates 
of Bhilodia and Rampura in the Rewa Kantha. In Kathiawar where, 
so far back as the late fifth and sixth centuries, they ruled at various 
places on the coast, notably at Dwarka, Somndth-Patan and Diu, their 
political power has long passed away, and they are now found only 
here and there as gardsias or upper landholders. Most of the Gutch 
Chdvadas have fallen to be servants. Recent census and inscription 
details seem to establish the fact that the Chavadds belong to the 
great Gurjara or White Huna race who conquered northern India 
during the fifth century A.D. (1) 

Chuda'sama's are an offshoot of the Samma tribe, probably of 
Turk origin, which entered India during the seventh or eighth century 
and ruled at Is agar Thatha in Sind. The Chuddsamds appear to 
have established themselves in Cutch during the early tenth century. 
From Cutch they pushed on to Kdthiawar and settled at Vantbali 
about nine miles south-west of Jundgadb, from which they held 
Girndr until, in A.D. 1427, Jundgadh was taken by Mahmudshdh 
Begada of Ahmeddhdd and the. last of the local rulers, Ra Mandlik, 
surrendered to the conqueror and foTsook the faith of his fathers. 
Sordth became Moslim territory, and on his death Ra Mandlik was 
raised to the rank of a saint under the title of Khdn Jehan. The 
Chuddsamds are now found in Dholera as gardsias or upper land¬ 
holders. As Yddavs and descendants of Shrikrishna they claim 
superiority over all other Gujardt Rajputs, and though only a few of 
them are left, the daughters of the clan are held to be fit brides even 
for ruling houses. 

Da'ima's, who have no historical importance in Gujarat, hold a 
few small estates in the Sankbeda Mehvds in the Rewa Kdntha. 

Chohans. Choha'ns, the representatives of the imperial family of Delhi 
(A.D. 1191), have possessions in the Pdlanpurand Rewa Kdntha Agen¬ 
cies only. The chiefs of Suigdm and Vdv in Palanpur and of Bariya 
and Ghkota-Udaipur in the Rewa Kdntha are Ghohdns as also are the 
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(1) Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, pp, 127, not©2, and 465, 
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owners of eight states in the Sankheda and of one in the Pdndu Mehvas. 
Chohans are also found scattered in small numbers over other parts of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, where they live in poor circumstances as 
servants or as small peasant proprietors. 

Goris, like the Ddimds, have a solitary settlement in the San- Goris. 
kheda Mehvas in the Rewa Kdntha Agency, where they hold three 
small estates. 

Gohils, also called Gehlots and Sisodiyds, whose head is the Gohils. 
Rana of Udaipur in Rajputdna, the premier Hindu house in India, are 
one of the four great divisions of the Rajput race, which still hold 
sway in Kdthiawdr and give their name to Gohilvdd, the eastern section- 
of the peninsula. They claim descent from the Vdlds of Valabhipur 
(A.D. 509 750) who, though formerly supposed to be descended from 
Shdlivdhan or Kanr.ksena, that is the house of the great Rushan 
emperor Kanishka (A.D. 78), are now believed to belong to the White 
Huna or Mihira hordes by whom Valabhi was conquered about 
A.D. 490. On the ruin of Valabhi by Arabs from Sind about A.D. 770 
a branch of the ruling family retreated to Mevdd. There they 
gained possession of the fort of Chitor and ruled to the thirteenth 
century when a portion of them withdrew to Kichli in south Mdrwdr. 

From Kichli they were driven by the Rdthods about A.D. 1290 and 
forced their way into Kathidwar. According to the local tradition 
their leader Sejak married his daughter to the eldest son of Ra Kavdt, 
the Chuddsama chief of Soiath, who gave him a few villages in the 
east of his territory. Sejak had three sons Rdnoji, Sdrangji, and 
Shahdji. Rdnoji is tiie direct ancestor of the houses of Bhdvnagar 
and Rajpipla, Sdrangji of Ldthi in east central Kdthiawdr, and Sha¬ 
hdji of Pdlitaua about twenty-seven miles south-east of Ldthi. Many 
small estates in Gohilvad are offshoots from the house of Bhdvnagar. 

Under Sorath the Ain-i-Akbari (A.D. 1590) notices a population of 
25,000 Gehlots. These people, who are known as Asil Gehlots, are 
said to be descendants of Bdppa who migrated from Valabhi to Chitor 
in the eighth century. They are said to have returned to Kdthiawdr 
before a generation had passed. They now form the Gelilot sub¬ 
division of Mers found in Povbandar and along the coast. In spite of 
their high standing in Kdthidwdr, the few Gohils, in Cutch, with the 
exception of two houses, have sunk to the position of family servants. 

Ja'deja's are the most numerous and at the same time the most JAdeji.-. 
powerful Rajput clan in Gujardt. Besides Cutch, they own nearly 
one-third of Kdthidwar, the two chiefships of Santalpur and Chddcbat> 
in the Pdlanpur Agency, and a small estate in the Pdndu Mehvds in the 
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Rewa Kantha. In Kathiawar, besides minor offshoots, the important 
states are Navanagar, Gondal, Morvi, Dhrol, Rajkot, and Malia 
which were founded between A.D. 1540 and A.D. 1720. The Jtidejas 
are the leading Hindu representatives of the tribe of Samma Rajputs 
who ruled Sind from A.D. 1351 to 1521. The Jadejas claim to belong 
to the great Yddav stock whose pedigree goes hack to Samb, son of 
Krishna, but there seems little reason to doubt that they are among 
the latest immigrant Turks who preceded the Arab conquest of Sind 
in A.D. 713. Under the Sumra rulers of Sind (A.D. 1053—1351), the 
Sammas probably maintained a half-independent position in the south 
of Sind and seem at several times between the eleventh and the four¬ 
teenth centuries to have moved south to Cutch to avoid Sumra 
tyranny. About A.D. 1351 the Sammas overthrew the Sumras, and 
with their head-quarters at Samai near Thatha, became the rulers of 
south Sind. During the spread of Muhammadan power, the Sammas, 
before the close of the fourteenth century, had adopted Islam and 
since their conversion, though it is still borne by several large pastoral 
tribes, the name Samma is less known than Sameja and Jadeja, 
the Hindu branches of the tribe. According to the latest accounts, 
the name Jadeja was taken by the Cutch branch about A.D. 1350, 
when they called in as their chief Laklia, a son of Jam Jdda of Thatha. 
From Cutch they entered Kathiawar. It is said that about A.D. 1313, 
Bahmani Samma led a band as far as Ghumli in the Barda hills, then 
the capital of the Jethvds, and destroyed it, but did not gain a perma¬ 
nent footing in the country. Santalpur and 0 hade hat were taken 
by Rao Khengdrji of Catch (A.D. 1548—1586) from Sarkhaji, the 
son of Lunaji Vagbela. 

Jethv-as Jetva's probably came from the north, and first established 

themselves near Morvi. Thence they spread westward along the coast, 
captured Dwdrka from the Chavadas, and moving to the south-west, 
established themselves in the strip of land between the Barda hills 
and the sea. They r ever passed far inland. Their first capital was at 
Ghumli in the Barda hills about forty miles north-east, of Porbandar. 
From Ghumli they moved to Chhdya on the coast about two miles 
south-east of Porbandar, and about A.D. 1735 in the decline of 
Musalmdn power, established themselves at Porbandar which Las since 
been their capital. The tribe, which is comparatively small, is united 
under one head, his Highness the MaLardna of Porbandar. Makar- 
dhvaj, the founder of their clan, was, they say, the son of Hanumdn, 
the monkey god, and of a female alligator, and, until recently, it 
was said and believed that as a mark of their descent the Jethvds were 
born with taile. It is established that the Jethvds are Mers, the 
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representatives of the great Mihira hordes who in A.D. 490 captured 
Valabhi and overran Kathiawar. The name Jethva, which is locally 
taken to mean either Elder or Born under the constellation Jyeslha 
may be a trace of Yeta, one of the names by which the Mihiras or 
White Huns were known. (1) 

Jha'las, though well known in Rajput-ana, are in Gujarat confined Jhalas. 
to east K&thiawar. Their ancestor Hirpal is said to have belonged 
to a Makv&na family of Cutch, who, in the thirteenth century, 
moved to Gujarat and took service with Karan Ghelo, the last 
(A.D. 1296—1304) V&ghela prince of Anahilavada Pa tan. That chief¬ 
tain probably gave Hirpal a grant of territory to the east of the 
Ran of Cutch and he established his residence at Patdi. The next 
capital of the clan was at Kuva, whence being driven by Mahmud 
Begada of Gujar&t in A.D. 1488 they established themselves at 
Halvad, and in A.D. 1800 moved their head-quarters to Dhr&ngadra. 

The common derivation of the name Jhala is that Hirp&Ts sons were 
in danger of being trampled by an elephant, when their w r itch-mother, 
stretching her arm from an upper window, snatched them up and 
carried them to a place of safety. From this they were called Jh&la 
or ‘ caught up’. The fancifulness of this derivation, together with the 
facts of their history which associate them closely with the Mihira or 
W hite Huna conquerors of the fifth century, suggest that the name 
is Jauvia, the stock title of the great White Huna leaders Toramana 
(A.D. 450—500) and Mihirakula (2) (A.D. 500—540). From the parent 
stem of Dhr&ngadra, besides other small estates, have sprung the 
independent chiefships of Chuda, Lakhtar, Limbdi, S&ela, Vadhv&n, 
and V&nk&ner. 

Parma'rs who own chiefships in north Gujarat- and K&thi&war Farm an. 
appear to have come from Sind. According to the Ras Mala, at some 
remote period 2,000 SodhaParmars came from P&rkar during a famine 
and established themselves near S&ela in Kathiawar. The V&ghela, 
who then ruled at Vadhvan, employed Mu jo their head, to attack the 
Bhil chiefs Aho and Ph&to who lived on the banks of the S&barmati, 
hoping that the attempt wouM end in disaster. But the Sodhas were 
successful, and the Vadhv&n chief gave them the four districts of 
Muli, Th&n, Chotila, and Chob&ri. Of these the estate of Muli is now 
alone held by Parm&rs. To the Mahi K&ntha, where they hold the 
two chiefships of Danta and Sud&sna, the Parm&rs came from Nagar 
Thatha, whence they were driven by the Muhammadans about 

(1) Compare Bombay Cazetteor, Vol. 1, Part I, p. 127. 

(2) Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol I, Part 1, p. l l<j, 
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A.D. 1050. Tharad in the Palanpur Agency is said to have originally 
belonged to Parmar Rajputs, and to this day many Parmars of the 
Suvar and Kalva sub-clans are found in subordinate positions in 
Tharad villages. In the Rewa Kantha they hold only one estate in 
the Pandu Mehvas. Like the Kathiawar Parmars, the C\itch Parmars 
belong to the Sodha sub-clan of the Parmars and appear to have come 
from Sind. At the beginning of the present century these Sodha 
Parmars were in a wretched condition, living chiefly as bandits, and, 
for several years after the beginning of the British connection with 
Cutch (A.D. 1819—1822), their raids caused the greatest ruin and 
distress in the east of the province. They are settled in small 
numbers in the north of Cutch and in some of the Ran islands, and 
except a few cultivators are herdsmen, most of them in poor 
condition. Their chief connection with Cutch is through the marriage 
of their daughters with the leading Jadeja and Musalmdn families. 
These Sodha women are of great natural abilities and much personal 
beauty. In A.D. 1819 Capt. MacMurdo described them as so 
ambitious and intriguing as not to scruple to make away with their 
husbands that their sons might obtain the estate. (1) 

Solankis, the once (A.D. 961 — 1242) powerful successors of the 
Chavadas in the sovereignty of Gujarat, have their possessions con¬ 
fined to the wilds of the Rewa Kantha and Bdnsda. In the Rewa 
Kantha they hold the state of Lundvada and an estate in each of the 
two Mehvdses Sankheda and Pdndu. In A.D. 1225 Yirbhadra Solanki 
killed V'jro Bdriya, chief of Virpur, and established himself at that 
town eight or nine miles west of Lundvdda. From this town the 
Lundvdda Solankis are called Yirpura Solankis. The town of Lund- 
vdda was founded by Bhimsingh, a descendant of Virbhadra. Of the 
early history of the Bdnsda Solankis, no details are available. Recent 
information leaves little doubt that, like the Chdvadds, the SolankiB 
belong to the great tribe of Gurjjaras or Gujars who apparently 
represent the main body of the great fifth century conquerors, the 
White Hunas. (2) 

Ra'thods own chiefsliips in the Mahi Kdntha. The Rdthods 
were driven south from Kanauj by the Muhammadans about the end of 
the twelfth century, and under the guidance of Siyoji, the son or 
nephew of Jaychand Dale Pdnglo of Kanauj, established themselves 
in the sandy deserts of Mdrwdr. Siyoji’s second son Sonangji repaired 
to the court of Anahilavdda, whose sovereign, probably Bhim Dev 

(1) Transactions, Bombay Literary Society, II, p. 253, 

(2) Compare Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 408. 
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II (A.D. 1179—1242), assigned him the fief of Sametra in the district 
of Kadi. Not many years later, the Rathods won the fort and lands 
of Idar. Besides Idar, Rathod chiefs hold Pol, Malpur, Magodi, 

Valasna, and Vasna in the Mahi Kantha. Idar is not now held by the 
old R&thods but by the Rathods of Jodhpur. Of the succession of 
the Jodhpur chiefs two stories are told ; one that they were called in 
by the Idar ministers, the other that they had been in revolt against 
their brother, the Maharaja Abheysingh, viceroy of Gujar&t 
(A.D. 1730-1733), and were pacified by the grant of Idar. Rathods 
also own seven estates in the Sankheda Mehv&s and two estates 
in the Pandu Mehvas in the Rewa Kantha. In the Palanpur Agency 
they are landowners, village-sharers and holders of service lands, 
but in K&thi&war, where their number is small, most of them have 
fallen to be servants. 

Rehvar Rajputs ^ are confined to the Mahi Kantha, where Rein are. 
they hold the minor estates of Bolandra, Mohanpur, Ran&san, Rup&l, 
and Vadag&m. Jasp&l Rehvar emigrated from Chandravati near 
Mount Abu to Hadol in the Mahi K&ntha in A.D. 1227 and thence 
in the thirteenth generation TMkor Pruthurlij moved to Ghodvada, 
having obtained a grant of that and the neighbouring districts, which 
in course of time were divided among the present chiefships. Reh\ ars 
are also found in small numbers in poor circumstances in K&thiaw&r 
and in other parts of Gujar&t. 

Sarvaiya's, who are probably Chud&sam&s, are found only in Sarvayta. 
Gohilv&d, where they are landowners. 

Sisodiya's, the representatives of the Mevad house of Udaipur Sisodiyaa. 
and the same in origin as the Gohils, own the state of Dharampur 
in the Surat district and the chiefships of Dadhalia in the Mahi 
Kantha. According to their own traditions, the Dharampur Sisodiy&s, 
about 700 years ago, under a certain Rim Raj a conquered from the Bhils 
this portion of the hill lands of south Gujar&t. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Vahaji, the first Thakor of Dadhalia, 
with a body of horse entered the service of Kalianmal, the Rao of Idar. 


( 1 % Of the origin of the Rehvar PatAvats the following account is given. I heRoh- 
va.r Rajputs are Parmars who came originally from Ujjam and settled at Chandravati. 
They afterwards moved to Parkar, to Mount Abu, and lastly to TAringu t rem all 
rf which places they seem to have been expelled. They took 3 anngu 

: n a T, 1226 (S. 1282). Their deeds or pwUi-s are derived from thfe former RAos of 
Idar! and their dependence on the present Raja is limited to the payment of k wM. 
in cash. Of the origin of the name RehvAr the stoiy goes that one of then Abu 
ancestors, on his way to win his bride, stopped to pay his devotion* at a tu.„.lo n 
Devi As she know hi8 future father-in law mtended to kill him. the goddv.-'t «ai d 

***»-.«ft t-.. f 


Rehvar & - - 

groom remained and all who went on wore murdered 
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Vidhels Va'dhels and Yajas who aTe branches of the great Rathod clan 

VajL are ^ ounc * m Kathiawar. They entered the peninsula about the thir¬ 
teenth century from Rajputana. The Vadhels treacherously drove 
out the Chavadas from Dwarka and Bet, and established themselves 
there, while the Vajas settled on the south coast, their leader Vejo 
founding Vejalkot on the Raval river in the south of the Gir. From 
Vejalkot they conquered Una and spread their rule east to Jhanjhmer 
and the Manari river. Later, as they weie much harassed by the 
gardsias , they sought the protection of Bhavnagar, where they are 
now found as small landholders. 


Vaghelas. Vaghelas, who after the Solankis ruled over Gujarat (A.D. 1242— 
1304), now hold the three chiefships of Tharad, Morvada, and Diodar 
in the Palanpur Agency and the one chief ship of Pethapur in the 
Mahi Kantha. 

In addition to these clans, members may be found of all the 
great Rajput tribes and sub-tribes Bhatis, Dabhis, Ghelots, Jadavs, 
Makvanas, Moris, Padhiars, and Valds. These miscellaneous Rajputs 
have fallen to be servants and peasant proprietors. In most cases 
they hold scarcely land enough to support their families. 

The Rajputs of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country form 
a distinct community from those of Kathiawar and Gujarat. They 
are known as Suratvals in Bijapur. They are also known as Pardeshi, 
a term generally applied to men coming from the United Provinces and 
also to illegitimate children of Upper India men and local women. 
They are the descendants of those Rajputs who came to the south 
in search of military service. These Rajputs kept or married Maratha, 
Dhangar or other low caste women, and the offspring of such unions 
came to be called Rajputs. In Kanara, the home of several prostitute 
castes, such children generally joined one of the prostitute classes. 
It is said that the issue of some of these marriages formed the clans 
of Chavdns, Pavdrs and Jadhavs, who afterwards became heads of 
powerful Mardtha families. These Rajputs claim, and to a certain 
extent are given, a higher social position than Marathas. Traces 
of their Rajput descent are to be found in the customs among most 
of them of not allowing widow- re-marriage, not eating the domestic 
fowl, and employing Upper India Brahmans where available to conduct 
their ceremonies. They have such Rajput clan names as Chavan, 
Pavar, Tavar, Solanki, Rdthod in addition to surnames adopted 
from local tribes such as Ajmode, Bagale, Dikshit, etc. Some of them 
also claim to have gotias such as Bharadwaja, Mahirao, K ash yap : 
Garga. But marriages are generally regulated by surnames, persons 
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bearing the same surname not being allowed to intermarry. Their 
birth, marriage and other ceremonies resemble those followed by the 
Marathds though in some places their marriages are performed in 
North India fashion. Like true Rajputs they are followers of the Smart 
sect, the chief object of their worship being Shiva. Their hereditary 
calling is soldiering or sipdigiri , but they are now mostly labourers, 
husbandmen, house servants and petty dealers. In food and drink 
they resemble Marathas, but as stated above, many object to the 
use of domestic fowls, like true Rajputs. 

RAJVAL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

RAKHIA. —A synonym for Meghvdl. 

RAMABHAKTA. —A synonym for Ramoshi. 

RAMDESHI. —A sub-division of Bhavsars and Darjis. 

RAMOSHI .—A sub-division of Berads. 

RAMOSHIS, numbering 60,555 (1901), including 31,444 males and Name and 
29,111 females, are found throughout the Presidency except Gujar&t ori 8 in - 
but mainly in Poona, Satara ai d Al.mednagar. The word R&moshi 
is said to be a corruption of R&mavanshi, i.e., the descendants of 
R&ma. An alternative origin for the word given by Campbell (1) 
is Ranav&si or forest-dweller as the R&moshis mainly live on the out¬ 
skirts of villages. They are also called Naiks or Naiklok. Those of 
them who do not eat flesh are styled R&ruabhakts or devotees of Rama. 

The R&moshis appear to be the outlying northern section of the great 
Kanarese or Telugr tribe or group of tribes winch go by the general 
name of Bedars, with whom they may once have been more intimately 
connected than is now the case. The Ramoshis of Belgaum still state 
that they are of the same caste as the Bedars, with whom they eat 
but do not intermarry. The existence of a Bedar division of the 
tribe, the use of Kanarese names for their men, the traces of Telugu 
words in their language, their title of Naiks and their traditional 
occupation of committing robberies, for which the Bedars are also 
notorious, lend much support to the theory of their Bodur origin. 

It appears that the tribe has been recruited from other castes such 
as Kunbis and M&ngs. Many of them once married Kunbi women, 
and some keep Kunbi women to this day. The result of their connection 
with the M&ngs has been the formation of an endogenous group of 
the tribe known as the M&ng Ramoshis. Regarding the theory 
of the connection of their name with Rama, tradition relates that 


(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, Part I, p. 409. 
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R4ma, the hero of the R4m4yan, when driven from his kingdom by 
his step-mother Kaikayi, went to the forest land south of the Narmada. 
His brother Bharat, who had been raised to the throne by Kaikayi, 
followed R4ma to the forest, began to do penance, and made friends 
with a rough but kindly forest tribe. After Rama’s restoration, 
Bharat took the foresters with him to Ayodhya and brought them to 
the notice of Rama, who appointed them village watchmen and 
allowed them to be called Ramavanshi or children of Rama. 

Ramoshis speak Marathi. They have also a special language 
which they use when they are engaged in crime. The names in common 
use among men are Dhondi, Itu, Khandu, Lakshman, Narayau, 
Narsu, P4ndu, Pangya, Tatya, Tuk4r4m, Tulsiram, Nagappa, Shivappa, 
and Yellappa; and among women, Aija, Begu, Ohaitra, Dhondi, 
Kondi, Lakshmi and Rakhma. 

There are five endogamous divisions of the caste— 

1. Bandate 3. Halge 5. Mang 

2. Berad 4. Kadu 


Exo 

gamous 

divisions. 


Bandates are superior in status to Halges. M4ng Ramoshis are 
the offspring of intermarriages between Mings and Ramoshis, whose 
touch is defiling and who live beyond the outskirts of villages. Halges 
are also found as a division of the Bedars. Each of these divisions 
have two clans, 0hav4ns and J&dhavs, of whom the former are the 
social superiors of the latter. On ceremonial occasions one of the 
leaders or Naiks of the Chav4ns, without whose presence no ceremony 
can be performed, takes precedence. 


The Kadu or bastard division is the result of the practice, still 
in favour, of R 4 moshis keeping Mar4tha and Kunbi women. The 
offspring of such unions are looked on as inferior in social status to 
the other members of the tribe. It is however open to a R&moshi 
to admit a son by such a union to the full status of a R4moaln by 
giving a dinner to the tribe and seating the hoy in the lap of one ot 
the members. Such recruits then enter the kul of the father Girs 
by such unions remain in the Kadu division, and marry with boys 

of the same. 


The exogamous sub-divisions of the tribe are identical with 
urnaraes though in some cases marriages can take place betw .en 
on8 bearing the same surname. The common surnames are, 
igire’ Berje, Bbosale, Chavan, Ohukati, Phokne, Gergal, Ghodgar, 
opne.Gudgul, Jadhav, Jbavle, Jh4parde,Kshiras4gar, Konde,Ran ge, 
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Madne, Rode, Saparde, Shelar, Shinde, Sliirke, Vaghmare and 
Yelrnar. Marriages are prohibited between members having the 
same devak. Every section has a seperate devak. The chief devaks 
are, pdnchpdlvi, the pdnkanis (reed-mace), vdsanvel (Cocculus villosus), 
the suryaphul (sunflower), the umbar (Ficus glomerata), the jdmbhul 
(Eugenia jambolana), the kadamba (Anthocephalus eadamba) and 
the shami (Prosopis spicigera). These devaks appear to be totemistic, 
as a member will not eat the fruit of, or otherwise use or injure, the 
tree which represents his devak. A member of the caste may marry 
his father s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. 

He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may marry 
two sisters and brothers may marry sisters. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

R&moshis have four chiefs or naiks and a head chief or sarnaik. 

The head chief, according to Campbell/ 1 * is a Maratha of the Chavan 
clan, who marries with Mardthds but comes to Rdmoshi weddings. 

The naiks settle caste disputes and hear charges of breaches of caste 
rules at meetings of the castemen. Of late the power of the heads is 
declining, but they are still asked to settle disputes about the devaks 
of different families, and at marriage dinners they distribute the liquor. 

Boys are generally married from five to thirty, girls even after 
puberty. A maiden committing sexual indiscretions is, as a rule, 
turned out of the caste. But if the man involved be a castemau 
of a different section and devak from that of the girl, and if the girl 
is not pregnant, he is fined and made to give a dinner to the caste 
people, and compelled to marry the girl. 

Ihc offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to Marriage 
pay a bride-price of from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 to the girl’s father. cere ; 
The settlement of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are 1 l<)liUH * 
entrusted to a Jangam, or in his absence, to a Br&hman priest. The 
betrothal, which is known as kunku lavane or sdkharpuda, is celebrated 
after the fashion of the Kunbis. It takes place one to four years 
before marriage, the boy’s father giving the girl a yearly present of 
clothes. The other ceremonies also resemble those of the Kunbis 
with the following peculiarities. 

Halad or rubbing the boy and the girl with turmeric paste 
After this ceremony is performed, five ear-bearing plants of Indian 
millet or jovdri are dug out of the ground, bound together by a thread, 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer, VoL XVIII, Tart I, p. 426. 
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aud with the roots covered with earth are set upright near the family 
gods and daily sprinkled with water. Next, the family gods are wor¬ 
shipped. Four betelnuts representing the gods Khandoba and Bahi- 
roba and the goddesses Bhavani and Naval&i are rubbed with turmeric 
powder or bhanddr and red powder or kunlcu ", and enough sheep are 
slaughtered in front of the booth to feast the guests. T he dcvcik is 
then brought and installed in the same way as amongst the Kunbis. In 
the evening the party feast on the sheep that were sacrificed and drink 
liquor. This is followed by a gondhal dance. All these ceremonies 
are performed at the houses of both the boy and the girl. 


On the afternoon of the wedding day, the boy, dressed in rich 
clothes, with a dagger in his hand and a marriage coronet on his 
head, starts in procession for the girl’s village. When he reaches 
the village boundary, a MaMr waves a lighted lamp before his face 
and is presented with clothes. The bridegroom then proceeds to 
Maruti’s temple and thence to the girl’s house, the ceremonies observ¬ 
ed during the interval being the same as those amongst the Kunbis. 
Two heaps of rice-grains are made near the altar and a curtain called 
Ganga-Jamna is held between the heaps. The bridegroom stands 
on one of the heaps facing the west, with a dagger in one hand and a 
cocoanut in the other, and a relation stands close by holding a r aked 
sword over the boy’s head. The girl is brought and made to stand 
opposite the bridegroom, facing east; marriage verses are repeated 
and yellow grains of rice are thrown over the boy and the girl: the 
details being the same as amongst the Kunbis. Kankans or marri¬ 
age wristlets are then tied round the wrists of the boy and the girl, 
a lucky Eecklace is fastened round the girl’s neck by the boy, and the 
ceremony of kmydd&n is performed. Next some stalks of surd 
Citysus cajan, of sonhvri Grotolaria jurcea, or of jovari are lighted on 
the altar, the marriage sacrifice is performed and the boy and the girl 
walk five times round the sacrificial fire. This ceremony is known as 
pamhapadi and is the operative portion of the marriage service. 
Next, the pair go into the house and prostrate themselves before the 
house gods. While bowing to the gods, the bridegroom hides oue of 
the gods under his robe. The girl’s father demands the god, and the 
boy returns it after receiving some money from him. A feast to the 
party assembled and the performance of the ceremony of shesa end 
the day’s festivities. 

Next morning the bride and bridegroom, with music and 
guests, go to the village chdvadi, where presents are made to the head¬ 
man of the village by the bridegroom. In the evening a dinner of 
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mutton and liquor is given to tlie caste people by the boy’s father, 
presents of articles of dress are made to both parties by relations and 
friends, and the day’s festivities end. On the third, fifth or any other 
odd day of the wedding, the bridegroom returns to his house in 
procession with his bride, which terminates the marriage. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow may marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son or a member of her 
late husband’s section. A widow remarriage is celebrated on a dark 
night. The service is conducted by a Lingayat priest, who reads in 
a low tone. The widow’s new husband has to give her toe-rings, 
a nose-ring, four bracelets and an outfit of clothes. Only men attend 
the ceremony. As it is considered unlucky for married unwidowed 
women to hear the service, the ceremony is celebrated in a deserted 
place. A dinner is given to the caste people. The widow and her new 
husband separate after the ceremony has been performed, and do not 
see each other or any of the caste for a day. If a woman has lost three 
husbands and wishes to marry a fourth, she holds a cock under her left 
arm when the ceremony is being performed. The priest reads the 
service first in the name of the cock, and then of the man, the object 
evidently being that, in case the spirits of the woman’s former husbands, 
or rather the spirit of the first husband who killed the next two for 
meddling with his property, be inclined to do any harm, it may fall on 
the cock and not on the man. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow. 

Divorce is allowed with the sanction of relations and the caste 
punch if the husband and wife do not agree, the wife’s conduct is bad, 
or the wife is desirous of marrying another man. A divorced woman 
may remarry by the widow remarriage form. A woman taken in 
adultery is excommunicated. The caste follow the Hindu law of 
inheritance. \ 

R&moshis belong to the Hindu religion. Some of them are Roiigioa 
followers of the Varkari sect. They state that they were once 
Ling4yats, which appears probable from their custom of still employ¬ 
ing Jangams to conduct their ceremonies and the fact that there are 
some Ramoshis (R&mabhakts) who abstain from flesh. Some of them 
say that Mahadeva is their great god, and that the ling is the proper 
object of worship. Since they have taken to eating flesh they 
worship the ling through Khandoba, who, they say, was a I ang&yat 
V&ni before he became a god. The chief object or their worship is 
R6ma. They also worship Mah&deva and Vishnu. Of the minor 
gods they worship Vet&l, Bahiroba, Amb&bai, J&n&i, Kalai, I'xing&i, 
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Naval&i, Tukai, Vdghya, etc. Goats and fowls are offered to these 
gods, which are eaten by the offerers themselves. Musalmam saints 
am reverenced. 

R&moshis observe all the leading Hindu holidays, worship all 
the plants and animals held sacred by the Hindus, and make pilgrim¬ 
ages to the holy places in their vicinity. When an epidemic breaks 
out, Mariai, Mahalakshmi, or Shitalddevi is propitiated with offerings 
of goats, and caste dinners are held. When the epidemic abates a 
little, a Mang woman is dressed in a robe and bodice and becomes 
possessed by the goddess. The woman is then styled devi or 
goddess and is taken in procession beyond the village boundary. 

The spiritual teachers of R&moshis are Gos&vis. After a man is 
married he becomes a disciple of one of the Gosavis, generally of his 
father’s teacher, or if he is dead, of his successor or disciple. Their 
priests are Jangams or Deshasth Brahmans. 

The dead are buried with head to the north. The married dead 
are carried on a bamboo bier, the unmarried are tied to a bamboo. The 
ceremonies from the moment of death up to when the corpse is carried 
to the burial ground are the same as amongst the Kunbis, with this 
peculiarity, that the son or chief mourner of the deceased puts on the 
turban of the deceased when the corpse is lifted to be carried to the 
burial ground. When the grave is ready, the chief mourner loosens the 
body from the bier, goes lo a neighbouring stream and bathes with 
his turban on. He then goes to the grave and squeezes one end of 
the wet turban so that the water drops into the dead mouth. Next, 
he breaks the corpse’s waist-string, beats his mouth with his hand, 
and, crying aloud, comes out of the grave and throws earth over the 
body. Large stones and thorns are laid over the grave. The 
funeral party then bathe or wash their feet and return to the house of 
the deceased, each carrying in his hand a few blades of durva grass 
On reaching the house, a lamp is shown to them and they sit down 
and throw the grass on the house top. Next day all go to the grave 
taking cowdung and cow’s urine. The cowdung is spread on the 
grave, the urine is sprinkled over it, and the grave made clean. 

The son bathes and fills with water the pot which held fire on the 
previous day, sets it on his shoulder, and piercing it with five holes, 
lets the water trickle on the ground as he walks round the grave. 

He dashes the pot on the ground at the head of the grave and calls 
aloud, beating his mouth with his hand. He shaves his head except 
the top-knot and his face except his eyebrows. Rice is boiled and 
each person present lays small balls and a little butter on leaves near 
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the grave. They watch till a crow eats from one of the leaves. Next 
they return home each carrying a few blades of grass. On the 
third day after death the funeral party with a Jangam go to the spot 
where the corpse is buried. A small raised seat is made on the spot 
and it is cowdunged. On this seat the Jangam makes mud idols 
of the phallus of Mahadev and his bull. They are worshipped by 
the chief mourner, and the Jangam declares that the deceased has 
ascended to Shivaloka (Shiva's abode). Next, the party bathe and 
go to the Jangam’s house. The Jangam purifies them by applying 
ashe3to their persons, which ends the mourning. On the seventh day 
after death a goat is killed in the name of the deceased an,d castemen 
are feasted, when the four corpsebearers and the chief mourner eat 
from the same dish. The Jangam is given uncooked articles of food 
including some fruit or vegetable, from which the chief mourner has 
determined to abstain during the year, in honour of the deceased. 

The guests give the chief mourner a few rupees and a new turban. 

This ends the death ceremonies. Some R&moshis make tombs over 
the graves of the deceased, on which are carved images or horses or 
men with weapons in their hands. 

For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors uncooked articles 
of food are given to Brahmans and Jangams on that day of the latter 
half of Bhadrapad which corresponds to the day of death, and four 
castemen, whose wives are alive and who have not married widows, 
are worshipped, and water off their feet is sprinkled over the heads 
of the family members. Next, rice balls are offered to crows on the 
roof of the house and castemen are feasted. On every anniversary 
of the deceased uncooked articles of food are given to Br&hmans and 
their feet are worshipped. 

The hereditary occupation of the tribe is stealing. Formerly, under Occu- 
the Mar&tha Government, R&moshis mid Mangs were in charge of the ^ atlon ‘ 
hill-forts, and their depredations were winked at. Under British rule, 
Ramoshis and M&ngs are mustered every night, all except those who 
have been convicted being permitted to rest at home. R&moshis are 
included among the criminal tribes of the Presidency. The chief 
occupation of the tribe is now Government or private service & 
watchmen, and husbandry. When out of work they live by stewing. 

They are very honest among themselves, and do not betray their 
comrades even at the risk of their lives, They are treac]^ rol ^ w jth 
others, but those who have entered Government servir e } iave a g roa t 
regard for their masters and are true to their salt. J) aU y aTe ] anc j. 
holders* Some hold \y\d)Yi lands for serving as tillage watchmen. 
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Some are field-labourers and are paid either in cash or in com. 
Those who are well-to-do lend money. 


Food. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, wild pigs, deer, hares and 

fish, and drink liquor. The devotees of the goddess Boldi do not eat 
the goat. They say that they do not eat from the hands of Buruds, 
Ghadshis, Parits, Sonars, Sutars, Telis and Musalmans. Kunbis 
smoke with them from the same pipe. 

RAMREHA.— A sub-division of Bhargav Brahmans. 

RANA.—A synonym for Gola. 

RANBESANTAN. —A sub-division of Mogers. 

RANGADA.—Men from United Provinces and Central India. 

RANGARI. —A synonym for Nilari; a sub-division of Slumpis. 

RANGWAL-- A synonym for Rajwdl. 

RANIMANGA.— A sub-division of Bhat9. 

RAO.— A title applied to Bhdts ; this name is assumed as a oaste 
name by the old Mardtha settlers in the Thdna district, such as the 
Rdos of Murbad. 

RASANIA. —A sub-division of Mochis. 

RASULSHAHI.— See uuder Minor Musalrudn castes. 

RATHOD.—A sub-division of Telis. 

RATHODIA. —A sub-division of Dublas. 

RATHOR.— See under Minor Musalman castes. 

RATI.— A sub-division of Mahdrs. 

RAUL. —A synonym for 1 ’aval. 

RAUT.—A sub-division of Malis. 

RAVAL.— A sub-division of Vaidus. 

e t d ^AVALS, RAV ALIAS or RAULS numbering 39,910 (1901), includ- 

onoh. ‘ 20;J7 males and 19,699 females, are found chiefly in Gujarat and 

in small hl mbers ' n tbe Deccan, Konkan and Karndtak. The 
latter appear‘tP have formerly emigrated from Gujarat but have lost 
all connection witi? t, h® Gujardt Rd.vals, who will not intermarry with 
them and who speak* difierent language. They are bards, beggars, 
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carriers, and weavers of tape, and some are agriculturists. They are 
sometimes known as Jogis. 

The eudogaraous divisions of the caste are as follows : — 

In Gujarat— 

1. Bari a 4. Makvar.ia „ 7. Udlia 

2. Bhalia 5. Paldi or Manx 

3. Bhorria 6. Sakhia and Vahaba 

In the Deccan, Konkan and Karndtak— 

1. Akaramashe or bastard 3. Raval or Gosavi proper 

2. Padamroti 

The Gujarat Ravals admit into their caste, Kolis, Kunbis and 
Rajputs, who have to first give a dinner to the castemen. The follow¬ 
ing particulars apply to the Ravals of Gujar&t. 

Their surnames are Parradr, Chohdn, V&nia, Patalia, Gadhediva, Exoga- 
Bhdlya, Kalsariya, Horanclii, etc. Of these the Horanolii and divisions 
Parmdri Rdvals in Panch Mahals are considered to be socially superior 
to the others. The Horanchi and Parmdri Ravals may marry a girl 
of the Gadhediyos or Bhdlyas, but would not give their daughters 
in marriage to the latter. The Rdvals have formed groups of ten or 
twelve villages, and marriages must be performed within those groups. 
Marriage with mother’s sister’s daughter, father’s sister’s daughter 
and maternal uncle’s daughter is not allowed. Two brothers may 
marry two sisters. Boys and girls are married between five and twenty. 

The oiler of marriage comes from the bride’s father. The boy’s MaWugo 

father pays to the father of the girl a sum of about forty rupees. oei °: 

# ° - monies, 

lne auspieioixs day is fixed by an astrologer. The service is con- 

ducted by a Br&liman priest. 3, 5, 7 or 9 days before the celebration 

of marriage, at the houses of the bride aud bridegroom, Ganpati 

is installed and women sing songs at night. On the marriage day 

the ceremony of ukardi notarvi (inviting a dunghill) is performed, 

and the marriage booth is erected. The planet soothing ceremony 

is preformed by the family priest. At night the bridegroom 

goes through his village in a procession, fuleku , and starts for the 

marriage. WheD the party arrive at the bride’s village they are 

welcomed by the bride’s father, samayya karyu. The bride’s mother 

leads the bridegroom to the marriage hall. The bride’s right hand is 

then joined with the bridegroom’s right hand, the marriage garlands 

are put pn, and the hems of their garments are tied together. The 

leaves of the mango, aso Polyathea lorgifolia, pipal, etc., are used 
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for the ceremony. The bride and bridegroom take five turns round 
the sacred fire, feed each other with five morsels of Jcansdr , and are 
welcomed by five women who throw rice grains over their heads, 
Their brows are also marked with red powder by friends and relatives. 
The cermonies of joining of hands, turning round the chori and the eat¬ 
ing of kdnsar are supposed to be the binding portions of the ceremony. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry her 
mother’s sister’s son or father’s sister’s son. She may marry her 
maternal uncle’s son, the younger brother of her deceased husband or 
any other member of his family. They consider it desirable that a 
widow should marry a person of her deceased husband’s family or 
at least some resident of her village. The ceremony does not differ 
from the ordinary widow remarriage ceremony in Gujarat. A 
bachelor wishing to marry a widow is first married to a shami tree. 

Divorce is allowed, and the husband is at liberty to leave his wife 
at any time ; but the wife cannot leave the husband without his con¬ 
sent. The divorce is effected on account of incompatibility of temper, 
when the husband is unable to maintain his wife or when the husband 
and wife dislike each other. When a woman enters the house of 
another person and lives with him as his wife without the knowledge 
of her husband and headman of the caste, the man has to pay a sum 
of eighty rupees as damages. A divorce is known as chhuta clieda 
karva. A divorced woman is allowed to marry a second time, when 
her marriage is effected on the form of widow remarriage. 

They follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion, worshipping Hinglaj M&ta. They have a special liking 
for tbe worship of goddesses. They visit the sacred shrines of Mah&- 
kali, Amhaji, Bahucharaji and other goddesses. They hold the pipal , 
shami and sweet basil trees in great reverence. Their principal 
holidays are Divdli , Dasara and Holi. Their priests are ascetic sadhus 
of their own caste who officiate at all their ceremonies except at 
marriage.?, when they call in a Tapodhan Br&hman. 

The Rivals commonly bury their dead. The dead are buried in 
a sitting position facing the south. On the .evening of the twelfth 
day after a death they set a low stool before a lamp made of rice 
flour paste fed with clarified butter, and on the stool lay rice, wheat, 
vermilion, flowers, fruit and cocoa-kernel and sit near it all night. 

Except in Kaira and Ahmed&b&d, where they are said to eschew 
fish and flesh, R&vals eat fish, mutton and fowl and drink liquor. 
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They drink water and eat pakJci at the hands of Bhils and N&ik- 
d&s. Ivolis, Kunbis, etc., eat paJcki and drink water at the hands of 
men of this caste. 

The surnames of the Mar&tha Ravals are Chavan, Ckhatrabuj, Maratha 
Gadade, Lake, Powar, -Abdule, Gaikwad, Jadhav, Kavad, Naik- liavals * 
jaole, Saluke, etc. In Sholapur district‘the Abdules and J&dhavs 
do not marry with the rest. Persons of the same surname cannot 
intermarry. They marry their girls between six and twelve and their 
boys between twelve and twenty-four. Betrothal takes place a fort¬ 
night to a couple of years before marriage, when the girl is presented 
with a packet of sugar and a robe and bodice. Two to four days 
before the wedding, the boy is rubbed with turmeric at his house, and 
what remains is sent to the girl with a green robe and bodice and a 
chaplet of flowers or mundavlis . Her body is rubbed with turmeric. 

She is dressed in the robe and bodice, and the flower chaplet is bound 
on her brow. Next day a goat is killed and a feast held in honour of 
the family guardian or devak , which consists of mango, rui Calotropis 
gigantea, and shami Prosopis spicigera leaves. On the marriage 
day the boy is dressed in new clothes, seated on horseback, and 
carried in procession to M&ruti’s temple, and is there presented with 
a new turban and sash. From the temple he is taken to the girl’s 
house and a marriage ornament is bound to his brow. At the girl’s 
house, before he dismounts, a married woman waves a piece of bread 
round his Lee and throws it on one side. The boy is led into the 
house by the girl’s father or some other near relation of the girl’s 
and is made to stand on a low wooden stool in front of the girl, a 
cloth is held between them, and while Brahmans repeat the marriage 
verses or mangaldbhtaks, the musicians play. The cloth is then drawn 
aside, and the boy and the girl are husband and wife. They are 
seated near each other on the altar, the sacrificial fire is lit, the hems 
of their garments are knotted together and they bow before the house 
gods. A feast is held in the evening. Next day, after the exchange 
of clothes between the two houses and the handing over of the girl 
to the boy’s parents with prayers to treat the girl with kindness, the 
boy walks in procession with the girl to his house, and a caste feast 
ends the marriage. 

They are religious and worship Mah&dev, Mahadev’s indent 
or trishul, the ling , the dry gourd or patdr , and silver tdks or masks 
of Bahiroba, Devi, and Kbandoba. They have house images of 
Bahiroba, Bhav&ni of Tulj&pur and Chatar.shingi, Gorakhnatb. Khan- 
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doba, and Machhandranath, and of the Nath of Sonari in Sholapur. 
They had formerly priests of their own caste, but they now employ 
ordinary Deshasth Brahmans at their marriages, births and deaths. 
They go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and Parli-Vaijanath 
in the Nizam’s country. They fast on Mahd-shivrdlra in February, 
Rdm-navmi in April, Ashddi-ekadashis or July lunar elevenths, on 
Shrdvan or August Mondays, on Gokal-ashtami in August, and on 
Kartiki-ekadashis or November elevenths. Their holidays are Holi 
in March, Giuli-pudva in April, Nag-panchmi in August, Ganesh-chatur- 
Ihi in September, Dasara in October, and Divdli in November. Their 
spiritual teachers or gurus are Emn&b&va of Parali in the Nizam’s 
country and Bhivdnathsagar of Wai in S&tara. 


When a Rival is on the point of death a few drops of Ganges 
water and cow’s urine are poured into his mouth. When he dies 
he is placed in a bamboo frame or makhar and carried on the shoul¬ 
ders of four men, with a Rival blowing a conch-shell in front. In 
some places the body is seated in a jholi or cloth caught up at the 
corners and carried by four men to the funeral ground. At the burial 
ground an arched three-cornered hole is dug four feet in diameter 
and four feet deep and the body is placed in the hole with its face to 
the east. The chief mourner pours a little water from a conch-shell 
into its mouth. Salt is heaped over the body and the grave is filled 
with earth and a mound raised over it. An elder stands over the 
mound and repeats verses.* While he is repeating these verses the 
rest of the mourners stand with handfuls of dust, and as soon as tho 
last word is repeated throw the dust on the mound. They return 
home, rub ashes on their brows, and are pure. They observe no 
moulding. On the morning of the third day, they go to the burial 
ground and offer the dead cooked rice and cakes. On the eleventh 
night a flower garland is hung from a beam of the house and under 
the garland is placed a water pot or tambya, a dough lamp with butter 
in it is set close by, and a goat is offered. The spirit of the deceased 
comes into one of his kinsmen, and tells what his wishes are, and how 
he came by his death. After the spirit has left him the possessed 
person lies senseless on the ground and the house-people say the 
deceased has reached the gates of heaven. The ceremony ends with 
a feast. They give dinners on the anniversaries or mind-days of their 
deceased ancestors, or Ndg-panchmi in August, and on Dasara in 
October. 

* Tho Marathi nuiw Dhartari mai pindaka rahfc , Brahma Vishnu tetfah om vamas 

ihimyanamo, charampuja padukahu ad&sh, 
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The hold themselves higher than any caste except Gujarat 
Vanis, Lingayats, and Brahmans. Still they eat from the hands 
of Marathas and dine in their company, and are considered equal 
to or lower than Marathas. 

The West Khandesh Ravals are said to have migrated in to''the 
district about 800 years ago from Abu and Chitor. According* to 
them the term Raval is a title representing the head of the family. 
They appear to be an offshoot of the Rajputs from the facts that 
their sons are designated “ kunvar ” a title generally given to youths of 
royal blood, that they prohibit widow marriage, that some of their clans 
perform the thread ceremony, that their women do not appear in the 
public, and that the names of their chins are identical with Rajput 
clan names. It is not known why they left their original home and 
came and settled into West Khandesh, and how they became separated 
from the parent stock. They are said to have ninety-six clans, of 
which only the following are met with in West Khandesh : — 


Chavan 

Chita 

Dhawal 

Dorik 

Gohar 


J&dhav 

Kumbhe 

Lamle 

Marale 

Parmar 


Pawar 

Solanki 

Shishudhe 

Thakar 

Wagh 


Marriage is allowed with a mother’s brother's 
daughter, . but not with a father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister s daughter. Girls are generally married between seven and 
twelve, boys between fifteen and twenty. The betrothal takes 
place some days before the marriage, when a ceremony 
called phadki is performed, in which the girl is presented with a 
packet of sugar. Except that from the day of the installation 
of the devak till the marriage is over no animal is killed, that both 
the hands of the bride are put into the hands of the bridegroom when 
the cloth held between them is drawn aside, and that the bridal pair 
feed each other with five morsels of Jcans&r (a sweet preparation of 
wheat flour and ghi), their marriage ceremonies do not differ from those 
01 the Maratha Rauls. Members of the Chita and Dorik clans do 
not wear the bashing or marriage garland. Their chief objects of 
worsHP a ^e Mahadev, Ganpati, Vithoba, Krishna, TrishuL Devi and 
Khand>ba. They observe the leading Hindu fasts and feasts and 
visit tlfv. principal places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests are either 
Gujarati mDeccani Brahmans. Their religious teachers are Gosavis. 
Of late sonn have become disciples of Brahman saints. Members 
of the Chita \nd Dorik clans perform the thread ceremony. The 
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dead are either burnt or buried. A little water is dropped mto the 
mouth of the deceased with a pipe! (Ficus leligiosa) or vai (banyan) 
“at On the nth day after death a hole is dug on the ground where 

the deceased breathed his last. In this hole a hvefch is buried 

and rice grains are spread thereon in a circular shape. BU™ hghted 
lamps and eleven cakes are placed on t e cire e an ■ 1 - 

worshipped. Shrdddha and mahdlaya are performed for . p P 
tiation o’! deceased ancestors. The West KMndcsh Kavalsare^ 
agriculturists. Some of them hold lug man kudu. Some m 
labourers They eat flesh and drink liquor. They eat cooked food 
at the hands of Phul Mtiis, Kunbis, Marathas and Chaudlians. 


RAVALIA.—A synonym for Rival. 
rAVJIN— A sufc-division of Vanjaris. 

RAWAL.—A sub-division of Mev&da Brahmans. 


RAWATS, numbering 360 (1901), including 203 males and 157 
females, are chiefly found in Abmed&Md and KStfu4w4r_ Thay ' are 
said to have immigrated from a village (Sabli) m the I( ai * 
They are also called Th&kor and bear Rajput clan names. lLey 
marry Tunwir girls, but do not give their girls to Tunwars. icy 
are horse-breeders and coachmen and also decorate horses wi 1 
ornaments for marriage and other processions. Marriages are 
prohibited within seven degrees of relationship. Marriage wi • a 
father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother s daughter is no 
allowed. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed, and brot ierss are 
allowed to marry sisters. The remarriage of widows is pernu ec. 
Divorce is allowed. Their chief object of worship is the goddess 
Takhta Their priests are Brahmans. They burn then ea « 
perform shrdddha. They are said not to eat fish and flesh and drink 

liquor. 


RAYAKWAL.--A sub-division of Brahmans. 

REDA LONARI —A synonym for Lon4n. 
RENUKRAI.—A sub-division of Gondhalis. 

REVA.' _A sub-division of Cujar Kanbis. 

REWAKANTHIA.—A sub-division of Bhivs&rs. 
RIGVEDI. —A sub-division of Deshasth Br&lmians. 
RIKHIA. A synonym for MeghvM. 

RISHIA. —A synonym for Meghv&l. 
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RODHWAL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 


ROHIDAS— A synonym for Clnimbhar Vanjari. 

ROMABAN— A sub-division of Ahirs. 

ROTWAL. —A synonym for Rodhwal. 

SACHORA. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SADA. —A sub-division of Sonars and Ling&yats. 

SADHU. — A sub-division of Bhats. 

SAGARS,* numbering 11,305 (1901), including 5,703 males and Name and 
5,602 females, are found principally in Kathiawar, Mahi Kantha, or '° m ‘ 
Ahmedabdd and Broach, a. few emigrants being recorded in the 
Deccan. They claim descent from Sagar, a king of the solar race. 

Sagar was a son of Bahu, and tradition relates that he was called Sagar 
( S a with and gar poison), born with poison, on account of his mother 
being poisoned by another wife of his father. By his wife Siunati 
Sagar had 60,000 sons. He aspired to dethrone Indra by the per¬ 
formance of 100 sacrifices. He successfully performed 99, but when 
he commenced the hundredth, his sacrificial horse was stolen by Indra 
and carried down to pdtala (the lower region) where the sage Kapil 
was practising penances. Sagar, thereupon, commanded his 60,000 
sons to search for it. Finding no trace of the animal on earth, they 
began to dig downwards and in so doing naturally increased the 
boundaries of the ocean, which thus came to be called sugar. Meet¬ 
ing with the sage Kapil they rashly accused him of having stolen the 
horse, as a punishment for which, the sage who could not control 
himself, reduced them all to ashes. These ashes remained unpuri¬ 
fied and consequently the souls of the dead could not find absolut ion, 
until Bhagirath, the great grandson of Sagar, practised penances of the 
greatest austerity for a dozen years, and as a reward the celestial 
river Ganges was allowed to flow from heaven to, earth and from the 
earth to the lower regions to purify the ashes of his 60,000 ancestors. 

From the Gangetic valley the S&gar descendants came down 
to Bhilwada. where a quarrel arose between them and the Chief of 
Jeypur. From Bhilwada they came to Gujarat and then to 
M&ngrol, the seat of the Governor of Gujar&t being at Kusukwada. 

About 360 families went to Daliadri (under Bh&vriagar) near 
Verdval and settled there as cultivators and labourers. 


* Contributor! by Mr. K. G. Pandit* B,A , lX.B, 
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Divisions. There are two main divisions of the caste, Gujarati Sugars and 
Sorathia S&gars, evidently territorial. The principal exogamous 
sub-divisions are :— 

Bhumbada Gundhli Kanhel Ndnera 

Bbes4nia Kalhena Kodavda Parrn&r 

Gaj notar Kalthia Maru Pathar 

Shilha. 

Most cf these names refer to the profession followed by the caste. 
For instance, Pathars (from palhro stone) are stonecutters ; 
Bhesdnia (from bhens buffalo) are keepers of cattle ; Bhumbada (from 
bhumbhaki a water-pot) probably made earthen pots ; Kalthia ( kalthi ), 
Gajnotar (gdgar), Gundhli {gundhli grain for cattle), Kanhel (Jcdvher) 
point to the holders of these surnames being agriculturists. The other 
names are curious, e.g Kodavda means gourmands ; M&ru means 
hospitable ; Nanera means those who refused to accept anything 
or denied everything; Kalhena means of a dark complexion ; and 
Shilha means well-bred. 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same sub¬ 
division. A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s 
another’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. He can marry his 
wife’s sister during the life-time or after the death of the wife. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters. There is no objection to intermarri¬ 
ages on the score of pecuniary circumstances, or territorial limits, 
or religious beliefs, or difference in occupation. But it seems that 
Sorathia Sagars would as a matter of convenience not naturally marry 
among the Gujarat Sugars. 

Girls are generally married before they are twelve, boys before 
they are twenty. Sometimes, owing to the poor circumstances of 
the affianced, a girl may remain single till she is twenty, but she is 
never allowed to remain unmarried longer. Sexual intercourse 
before marriage is strictly prohibited. If it takes place, either the 
marriage of the couple is enforced, or a fine varying from 300 to 500 
Jcoris is levied, until payment of which the girl’s family is put out 
of caste. Polygamy is permitted on the ground of idiocy, physical 
deformity, quarrelsome temper, etc., on the part of the wife. Poly¬ 
andry is unknown. 

Marriage The negotiations for marriage are opened by the girl’s fathei 
monies through five elderly members of the caste. These negotiations are 
known as sagdi. The boy’s father has to pay a des or bride price 
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of 500 koris (a Icon being worth about annas 3£). On an auspicious 
day clothes and ornaments are presented to the girl by the boy’s 
father after the receipt of a marriage note sent through a gor (priest). 
The writing and despatching of the note, are called lagna laMavun. 
The priest who carries the note is welcomed by the boy’s people (lagna 
vadhdvavun), is seated on a wooden seat, a spot is made on his fore¬ 
head with red powder, and a cocoanut is presented' to him. On the 
eve of the marriage day a fruit called bhindol is tied to the wrist of 
the couple and turmeric powder mixed with water is applied to their 
cheeks and foreheads (haldhar chaddvvi). On the marriage day the 
bridegroom and Ids party (called jdn) proceed to the house of the bride. 
This is known as Sdmaiggun. The bridegroom is presented with a 
cocoanut, when the priest makes a red spot on his forehead and applies 
rice grains. The jdn or marriage party are then taken to a suitable 
residence in the village, where dry dates are presented to those 
present, and necklaces including a Mangalsutra are given to the bride. 
In the marriage booth, the four corners of which are decked with 
columns of earthen pots, seven in each, the bride, bridegroom and 
others gather. The pair go four time.- round the altar dedicated to 
the field-god (kshetrapal), and this constitutes the binding portion 
of the ceremony. The bridegroom then returns home with his bride, 
where the bhindols are removed from their wrists and the turmeric 
uashed oil. This concludes the mavriage. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry the three 
prohibited degrees or her late husband’s brother. The caste panch 
must be e insulted before a widow remarriage can be contracted. 
An auspicious occasion is chosen for the marriage, at which some 
respectable members of the same caste or of another caste must be 
present. The following ceremony is followed. In the yard attached 
to the widow s father’s house the bride and bridegroom are seated 
opposite one another. Between them a dry earthen pot containing 
a cocoanut oil lamp is put. Between the two, again, bit! overhead, 
a cocoanut is held by the bride’s sister. The bridegroom’s father 
and the bride’s father pass and repass to each other two koris four 
times; which done, the bride and bridegroom touch the opposite 
sides of the cocoanut held between them. This is the binding 
portion of the ceremony. Molasses are then distributed among 
those present and the ceremony is over. 

Discord, misconduct on the part of the wife, etc. justify a divorce 
by the husband, who alone can exercise the right after satisfying 
the caste panch or some five respectable residents of the village. 
The emblem of divorce is the tearing off a piece of hi* turban clolh, 
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A divorced woman of the caste may live with another man of the 
same caste. But in this case no special ceremony is required. Adul¬ 
tery is punished by a tine of from 300 to 500 koris or by excommunica¬ 
tion in default. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 


Religion. Sigars are Hindus of the Bamasnehi sect. They believe in 
all Hindu gods. Each sub-division or a group of sub-divisions have 
a separate family d*ity. The chief family deities are as follows :— 


Family deity. 

1. Avad 

2. Chamunda 

3. Dagai 

4. Haradatta 

5. Khodivar 

6. Mahamdya 


Sub-divisions. 

. . Nanera, Bhesania. 

.. Kalthia. 

.. Kod&vda, Parmar, Kanhel. 

.. Gajnotar. 

.. Gundhli, Kalhena. 

. - Pathar, Maru, Shilha, Bhumbdda. 


Their special saint is Ramdepir. Their religious teachers or 
gurus are Condhalis. Their religious head lives at Shihapur in 
Marwar. They visit the ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage, and 
believe in exorcism, sorcery and the ordinary omens. A Sagar from 
each family must visit the Ganges at least once in twelve years. 
They observe all the Hindu holidays. The cow is treated with venera¬ 
tion. Weapons are worshipped on Dasani and agricultural tools 
on sowing days. The offerings which consist mainly of grain, cocoa- 
nuts and molaisses are taken by temple servants called bhuvos . The 
Islampir is treated with great respect, and cocoanuts given 
in offering to him are broken and distributed among the members 
of the family. Whenever an epidemic breaks out, Khodiyar 
is pacified with offerings of the nature above mentioned. The 
priests of the caste are Baj Khedawal Br&hmans. 

Death The dead are generally burnt. The caste saints and children 

up to six years old are buried, as also those who have suffered from 
smail-pox, leprosy or cholera. Those who die from snakebite 
are burnt on the village common, the belief being that if not so burnt, 
they would fail to get absolution. Saints are buried in a sitting 
posture facing the north, the rest in a lying posture with head to 
the north. On the third day the ashes are put in an earthen pot, 
on the lid of which is placed a ball of cooked rice, and the pot is then 
immersed in a river close by. The bones, if any remain, are carried 
to the Gimar hills and thrown into the Dima pool. The shraddha 
is performed for the propitiation of ancestors in general, but ancestors 




dying without issue or of accidents are pacified more commonly 
by the marriage of a male and female calf. 

The Sugars believe that they were once girassias land-holders, 
but most of them are now cultivators. Some are stone-cutters. 

A few are day-labourers and are paid either in cash or in kind. 

The caste do not eat fish or flesh of any kind. They have no Food, 
objection to eating pakki at the hands of men of inferior castes, nor 
to eating cooked food if the vessel in which the same is cooked is 
fresh, unused and made of earth. Water is bv itself pure and cannot 
carry any polution with it. The hookah also can be passed, but 
would be used with a fresh bowlpipe. 

Hatis, Kdthis, Babrias and tribes of similar standing would not 
object to eating with Sagars. 

SAGHODIA —A synonym for Sajodra. 

SAGUNA SALI. —A sub-division of Salis. 

SAHADEV JOSHIS, or Hussaini Brahmans, not recorded at the 
Census of 1901, are found only ii Poona and Ahmednagar. They 
claim descent from Sahadev, the son of a Brahman astrologer by a 
Kiuibi woman. It is not known why they are called Hussaini Brah¬ 
mans. They are beggars and astrologers. They allow -widow 
marriage and eat the flesh of goats and sheep and drink liquor once 
a year in October on Bamra day after offering it to the goddess 
Bhav&ni. Except that they bury their dead, their ceremonies and 
customs resemble those observed by local Mar&tha Kunbis. 

SAHAKUL SALI. —A sub-division of Salis. 

SAHASRA. —A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

SAHASRARJUNA.— A sub-division of Kbatris. 

SAHASRAVADI. —A synonym for Saliasra. 

SAHAVASI. —A sub-division of Br&hmans. 

SAI.— A synonym for Darji. 

SAIB. —A sub-division of Lingayats. 

SAIGOR. —A sub-division of Audih Brahmans. 

SAIKALGAR. —See under Minor Musalm&n Castes. 

SAI SUTAR— A synonym for Darji. 

SAJJAN.— A sub-division of Ganig. 
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SAJOBRA. — A sub-division of Anavla Brahmans. 
SAKHAYAT. —A sub-division of Kathis. 
SAKHIA.—A sub-division of Ravals. 

SAKLAPURI. — A sub-division of Havik Brahmans. 
SAKUL SAIL — A sub-division of Salis. 


SAKUNA SALI. —A sub-division of Salis. 

SALADE.— A synonym for Saladi. 

SALAD!.— A sub-division of Mahars. 

SALAT— A sub-division of Vdghris. 

Name and SALATS or stone-workers, from salija a stone, numbering 4,227 
(1901), including 2,114 males and 2,113 females, are found only in 
cities and in some large towns in the Gujardt district's and States. 

Endo- They have three endogamous divisions :— 

gam ous 

divisions. (1) Sompara S'Uat, 

(2) Kumbhdr Salat. 

• (3) Talabda Ivoli Saldt. 


These divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. The Som- 
par&s form the bulk of the caste and are found in North Gujarat, 
Kathidwar and Cuteh. Kumbhdr Salats are an offshoot of Kumb- 
hars or potters who have taken to masonry. They are found mainly 
in Cutch. Similarly Talabda Koli Kuinbhars are those Talabda 
Kolis who have adopted the occupation of stoi ecutting. Except 
that they do not eat or marry with the parent castes, Kumbhar^. 
Saldts and Talabda Koli Saldts do not differ from Kumbhdrs and 
Talabda Kolis respectively in any of their social or religious 
customs. } 

Sompara Saldts, according to their story, were originally 
Brahmans. At the desire of Somnath Mahddev, whose temple is at 
Prabhds on the south coast of Kathidwdr, half of the Brahman disciples 
of a sage took to stone-cutting. The other half of the disciples 
remained BrdhmaDS, and were ordered to act as priests to those who 
had became Saldts. After this division, though they never inter¬ 
married, Sompara Brahmans and Salats are said for’a time to have 
continued to dine with each other. According to another account. 
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the Sompara Salats lost their Brahmanic purity under the following 
circumstances. A Jain merchant of Navdnager named Yerdhman, 
in building some Jain temples, employed a large number of Sompara 
Salats. When all the temples were finished the idea struck Vardh- 
man that if one of his descendants turned out a miscreant, his reli¬ 
gious labours for the glory of Jainism would be fruitless. He wished 
therefore to be without a child. Childlessness could be secured only 
by provoking Brahmans to curse him. To secure the wished-for 
curse Vardhmdn invited all his Sompara Salats to a dinner prepared 
by Brahman cooks. Before they had finished dining, Vardhmdn 
went into the dining hall and, as is done to fellow-castemen in all 
feasts, presented the guests with betel-leaves. When the Brahman 
Salats saw Vardhman, a Vaishya, in their midst, distributing betel- 
leaves, they considered themselves defiled, and in their fury called 
down the curse of childlessness on Vardhman. Vardhman thanked 
the Brahmans, accepted their curse in good grace, and was satisfied. 
Thus the Sompara Salats ceased to be Brahmans. In support of 
this story they say that a stone or palii/a near Vardhmdn’s Jain temples 
lecords this event, and that even to this day Somparas do not drink 
water at Navanagar, the place of their defilement. 


Sompara Salats wear the Brahmanic thread, the thread cere¬ 
mony being performed either immediately before marriage or ip 
connection with some other family rite. Their ceremonies do not differ 
materially from those performed by Brahmans. Marriage between 
near relations is avoided. Girls are married at from one to thirteen. 
They do not allow divorce ; but their widows marry, the widow of 
a man sometimes marrying his younger brother. 


The) are Swamindrayans and Shaivas, worshipping Mahddev but K -ligion. 
respecting other Hindu gods. In Cutch some of them are Valla- 
bhdchdryas. They believe in witchcraft, exorcism, the evil eye and 
the ordinary omens. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts 
and visit the usual places of pilgrimage. Their priests are Audich 
and Sompara Brahmans. 

They live by stone-cutting, the working in the oolitic limestone 0cou- 
or Porbandar and the sandstone of Jhdldvdd affording employment potion, 
to a large number of masons. Besides being used for house building, 
the stones are worked into articles of domestic use and ornaments 
such as images, filters and water-bottles. Some of them, especially 
in Navanagar, have a talent for portrait painting. 

Sompara Saldte do not eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. 
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SALI.— See Devang. 

SALTMALI.— A sub-division of Bharadis. 
SALTANGAR. —See under Minor Musalman castes. 
SALTANKAR. —A synonym for Saltangar. 
SAMANYA.—A sub-division of Jangams. 

SAMAYA SALI. —A subdivision of Sal is. 
SAMGAR. —A synonym for Chambhar. 

SAMVEDI. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 
SANADI.— A sub-division of Koravas. 

SANADI MANG. —A synonym for Vajantri Ming. 
SANAOLA. —A synonym for Sanodia. 


SANATH.— A synonym for Sanodia. 

SANGAMESHVARI. — A sub-division of Vanis. 

SANGAR. — A sub-division of Dhangars. 

Name and SANGARS or wool weavers, numbering 7,1.18 (1901), including 
3,579 males and 3,539 females, are found chiefly in Satara, Sholapur, 
Ahtnednagar, Poona, Kolh&pur and the Southern Mav&tha Country. 
In their customs they have much in common with Maratha Kunbis. 
They seem to have been formerly under the influence of the Lingayot. 
religion and to have been degraded because they took to fish and flesh 
eating and to drinking liquor. They still call in Jangams for their 
marriage and death ceremonies ; and they preserve certain Lingayat 
customs such as burial and the tirth (see Lingayat). The term 
‘ Sangar ’ signifies a wool weaver. It is applied also to Dhangars and 
Mahars who weave wool, but these have no connection with the Sangars 
proper. 

Divisions. There are no endogamous divisions of the caste. The 
commonest surnames are Dhoble, Gonjare, Karande, Palshande, 
Raul, Hingshe, Gavre, TerguDe, Cholshe, Limbar, etc. The following 
are some of the exogamous divisions :— 

Yavge Hingsbe Tergune Limbkar 

Panchande Gavre Cholshe 

Marriage Girls are married even after they attain the age of puberty. The 

fcn “- " bov’s father finds a bride for his son. and then both the boy’s and girl’s 
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fathers ascertain from the village astrologer whether the stars are in 
favour of the match. If the astrologer says the stars are favourable, 
the boy’s father presents the girl with a new green robe and bodice, a 
rupee, and a cocoanut, and rubs her brow with red powder. A dinner 
to caste-men is given at the joint expense of both the fathers. Within 
three years the marriage takes place. Booths are built in front of 
both houses, and the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their 
homes. Their marriage guardian or devak consists of the five-tree 
leaves or -panch pdlvis, i.e., the mango, umbar, shaird, jdmbhul and 
rui. On the marriage day, while on his way to the girl’s, the boy 
goes to the village temple, lays his dagger before the god, and swears 
that he may forsake his dagger but never his wife. He lays 
a packet of betel before the god, and taking back the dagger goes 
in procession to the girl’s home, aud takes his stand before the door 
of the booth. One of the girl’s kinsmen waves a lemon and a cocoanut 
round the boy’s head, and the boy dismounts and walks into the booth. 

The boy and girl are then bathed, and, dressing in new clothes, stand 
facing each other. Behind them stand their maternal uncles with 
knives, daggors or other weapons in their hands. The Brahman 
priest repeats marriage verses, and, at the end, with the guests, throws 
rice over the boy’s and girl’s beads. The hems of their garments are 
knotted together, and the boy and girl are taken before tho house gods. 

While bowing before the gods, the hoy removes an image of a god and 
hides it about his person, and does not give it back until his mother- 
in-law gives him a new waist-coat. The boy and girl dine in front of 
the bouse gods, and take their seats on an earthen altar raised in a 
corner of the booth. The brows of both are nibbed with red powder 
and turmeric on which rice grains are stuck ; and in the evening, 
the proceedings end with a feast. A day or two after, the boy goes 
back in procession to his house with his bride, musicians, and relatives 
and friends, and after a feast, the gue3ts retire. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. 

Tho Sangars worship the. usual local and Brahmanic gods and Religion, 
goddesses, and their family deities creBliavani of Tulj$pur, Khandoba 
of Jejuri, and Pali aud Janai and Jotiba of Rahiagiri. 

They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur and Ruin&giri 
and their fasts and feasts are the same as those of Marath&s. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens and lucky and un¬ 
lucky days, and consult oracles. Their religious guides arc Jangams 
and Br&hmans. 
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They either bury or burn their dead; but a pregnant 
woman who dies within fifteen days of child-birth is burnt. Their 
funeral priests are Jangams. They hold the family of the deceased 
impure for three days and on the morning of the fourth they sip cow’s 
urine and are pure. They are sometimes purified on the first day of 
mourning by drinking water in which a Jangam’s feet have been 
washed, known as tirth, a common Lingdyat ceremony. 

They weave blankets and sell them. They also serve as day 
labourers. They buy wool from Dhangars. A family earns about 
four annas a day. The women and children assist in the work. 

They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 

SANGARIA.—A sub-division of Kachhias. 

SANGHADIA,—A sub-division of Gandharias ; a synonym for 
Kharadi. 

SANKHI BARADL—A sub-division of Girn&ra Brahmans. 

SANMUKH.—A synonym for Nbdvi. 

SANODIA.—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SANOTHIA.—A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SANT ALA.—A sub-division of ChodluAs. 

SARANIA.—A sub-division of Vagliris. 

SARANIAS are found in small numbers throughout Kathiawar 
and the adjacent districts. The name covers two distinct groups, 
one settled and the other of wandering habits. Both follow the same 
occupation of sharpening swords. Both branches allow widow 
marriage and divorce, marriage with a younger brother of the 
deceased husband being compulsory among the former. The latter 
practise khanddlio, that is winning their brides by service of the 
parents. 

SARASVAT.—A sub-division of Br&hmans. 

SARA VIA,—A synonym for Sarvia. 

S ARB AN .—See under Minor Musalman Castes. 

SAREKARIS, numbering 56 (1901), including 28 males and 
28 females, are found in small numbers in the Mangaon and Mahad 
Idlukds in the Kol&ba district. They were originally palm-juice 
drawers, but have now become labourers. 

SARI A.—A suh-di vision of Kb&lp&s, 
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SARODIS or Dakojis, numbering 36 (1901), including 22 males 
and 14 females, are found only in Kolaba. They are immigrants 
from the Ber&rs and are fortune-tellers by profession. 

SARVADES, also called Sarvade Joshis or fortune-tellers, num- Name and 
bering 989 (1901), including 477 males and 512 females, are found ongin * 
entirely in the Ratnagiri district. They are a class of wandering 
beggars, and move all over the district with their families from Novem¬ 
ber to May. Before starting on their begging tours, they make a 
low bow to their drum or hudki , the bread-winner. When begging 
they carry the hudki (a small drum) slung on their back, and an old 
almanac in their pocket which they do not know how to read. They 
are astrologers and fortune-tellers, and tell fortunes with great solem¬ 
nity. But their prophesies are not believed, and they are frequently 
driven from the door. They occasionally obtain old clothes or money, 
and grain is given to them in small quantities. They relate that in the 
Satya Yug they told the gods their fortunes, and what they now get is 
in reward for this and is not given in charity. They do rot admit that 
they beg. 

The exogamous divisions of the caste are identical with surnames. Divisions. 
The common surnames are, Bhosle, Chav&n, More, Sinde, and Salunke. 

The names indicate a Maratha origin. They marry their children, 
whether boys or girls, at any age. 

They are Shaivas in religion and have house-images of Janai Religion. 
Jokh&i, Yellama and Khandoba. Their fasts and feasts are the same 
as those of the Maratha Kunbis. They do not hold a mother unclean 
after child-birth or a girl after coming of age, which indicates that 
they are without the pale of regular Hinduism. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans, to whom they show great respect. 

They bury their dead and allow the dying to breathe their last on Doath 
their beds. The chief mourner does not shave his moustache, but ^ 
on the third day near relations go to the burying ground and lay 
some pinches of earth on the grave of the deceased and return home. 

They mourn seven days and end the mourning with a feast to the four 
corpse-bearers. On the deceased’s death-day a dinner is given to a few 
near relations and crows, and the Brahman priest is presented with 
uncooked food or sidha. 

The Sarvades eat anything that is given them in alms, and have Food, 
no objection to fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, hare and deer They 
seldom drink liquor. 


SARVADE JOSHIA synonym for Sarvade. 
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SARVARIAo—A sub-division of Br&hmans. 



SARVIA.—A sub-division of Dublas. 

SARVIRJAo—A synonym for Sarviyai. 

SARVIYAL—A sub-division of Vanias. 

SASASHTIKAR.—A sub-division of Gaud S&rasvat Brahmans. 

SASHTIKAR.—A sub-clivision of Panchkalsliis. 

Name and SATARKARS, numbering 101 (1901), including 55 males and 46 
° ngin * females, are found only in the Kanara district. The decrease in 
numbers between 1891 and 1901 seems to show that many returned 
themselves as Kimbis. They appear to be a division of Konkani 
Kimbis who have immigrated from Sdtari, a village in Goa near the 
British frontier ; and they still marry and eat with the Goa Satarkars. 
They have no stock-names, surnames, or badges. Their family god¬ 
desses are Shaktis or powers called Kamanimaya, Savitrimaya, Kel- 
vaiinaya and Nayakim&ya. Persons who have the same family goddess 
are held to belong to one clan, between the members of which marriages 
are forbidden. 


Girls are generally married before 12, but there is no rule against 
their remaining unmarried till they come of age. Widow marriage is 
allowed, polygamy is rare, and polyandry is unknown. 

Religion. They daily worship their family gods, whose images they keep in 
their houses. They offer blood sacrifices to the village gods and never 
go on pilgrimages. They observe the leading Hindu holidays. They 
have a strong faith in sooth-saying and ghosts. Their spiritual teacher 
is the head of the Sm&rt monastery at Shringeri in Mysore. They 
pay him tithes and receive from him flowers offered to the god of the 
shrine or prasdd through his representative the pdrupatyagar, who 
makes yearly tours and settles social disputes. Their priests are 
Karhada Br&hmans. 

Death They either bum or bury their dead, mourning three days and then 

monies cleansing themselves by drinking water brought from the house of the 
priest. On every new moon crows are fed to please the family spirits. 
They are husbandmen and field labourers. Some are house servants. 

They eat flesh except beef, tame pork, and bison, and drink liquor. 
They rank next to Mar&thds and along with the Konkan Kunbis. 

SATHODRA.—A sub-division of N&gar Brdhmans. 

Name and SATHWARAS, numbering 39,588 (1901), including 19,981 males 
origin ' and 19,607 females, are found chiefly in K&tkiawar, Gujar&t and 
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Clutch. Their surnames Chavda, Dabhi, Kaehetia, Magbadia, Parmar 
and Rathod seem to indicate a Rajput origin. 

They have no recognized divisions though Ahmedabad Sathwaras 
do not marry with the Sathwar&s of Kdthiawar. They speak Gujarati. 

Marriages are forbidden between the descendants of collateral Marriage 
males within seven degrees. Girls must be married before they are 
fourteen, and in some cases boys and girls are married when not more 
than a month old. Marriages are held on a day fixed by an astrolo¬ 
ger. Five or six days before the marriage, Ganpati is worshipped, 
and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric. On the 
evening of the marriage day the planet-pleasing ceremony is performed 
at the house of the bride, and presents in clothes and ornamei ts 
are sent to the bride by her mother’s brother, and to the bride¬ 
groom by his mother’s brother. At midnight the bridegroom richly 
dressed goes to the bride’s house with music and a company of friends. 

At the door he is received by the bride’s mother, who shows him a 
miniature plough, an arrow and a churning staff. The bridegroom 
is then led to the marriage booth and seated near the bride. The 
ends of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes are tied by the priest who 
joins their hands. The bride and the bridegroom move four times 
round the fire and feed each other with coarse wheat flour mixed 
vith clarified butter and sugar. The friends and relations make 
presents to the bride and the bridegroom, who bow to Ganpati, to 
the pole star, and to their parents. The fathers of the bride and 
bridegroom make presents in money and grain to the priest. Cirste 
dinners rre given, and the bridegroom’s friends and relations are 
feasted for three days by the bride’s father. 

Widow remarriage and divorce is allowed. Younger brothers 
may marry the elder brother’s widow. Both husband or wife can 
seek a- divorce. 

In religion the Sathwdrds are Shaivas and Yaishnavas of the Religion. 
Vallabhacharya, Rdmanandi, Swdmindrdyan and Bijmdrgi sects. 

They often visit Hindu temples, and in their houses worship the 
images of Vishnu, Mahadeo and Mata. The only ' bird they 
worship is the nilkanth or jay on Dcusara day in October. Satliwdras 
make pilgrimages to Ddkor, Dwdrka, Sidhpur. Benares, Gokul, 
Mathura and Allahabad. They observe all Hindu holidays. Their 
priests are Audich, Shrimali or Modh Br&hmans. 

When a member of the caste is on the point of death he is bathed, Peatu 
laid on a freshly cowdunged part of the floor, and his brow marked momo3 . 
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witi. yellow pigment. Leaves of the basil plant, curds, sugarcandv 
and silver coin are placed in his mouth. 'When life is extinct, the 
body is tied to the bier and is carried to the burning ground. When 
the body is half burnt, the mourners bathe and return to their homes. 
On the third day the chief mourner, accompanied by the priest, goes 
to the burning ground with two earthen pots, the larger filled with 
water, the smaller with milk. The water and the milk are poured 
over the ashes of the deceased. The small pieces of bone are collected 
in the smaller pot and the larger pot is placed over the heap of ashes. 
The bones are thrown into a river. The chief mourner bathes and 
returns to his house. The nearest relations remain impure from 
five to nine days. They perform the regular shrdddha. Caste people 
are feasted on the twelfth day after a death and on the death day 
at the end of one month, of six months, and of a year. 

Safchw&r&s are husbandmen, field-labourers and bricklayers. 
Those who are cultivators work in the fields throughout the year, 
and are helped by their wives and children. In Katki&w&r they 
rear rich garden crops. 

The K&thi&w&r Sathwaras eat the flesh of goats and sheep after 
sacrificing the animal to their goddess. They do not eat the flesh 
of any bird, but eat fish except in the evening. They drink liquor. 

SAUDAGAR.— A synonym for Nav&yat. 

SAV. —A sub-division of Ldds. 

SAYADS, PirzMahs, or Mashaiks, not returned separately at the 
Census of 1901, are found in all parts of the Presidency. They claim 
descent from Fathnah and Ali, the daughter and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, and are the representatives of the Sayads who, during the 
Musalm&n supremacy, as religious teachers, soldiers and adventurers, 
flocked to India from Turkey, Arabia and Central Asia. To mark 
their high birth the men place the title Sayad or Mir before ob Shah 
after, and the women the title Begun or Bibi after their names. The 
term is very loosely used. 

As a mle a Sayad ’a daughter marries only a Sayad, and among 
some exclusive classes of Sayads, family trees are examined, and 
every rare taken that the accepted suitor is a Sayad both on the 
father s and mother s side. But many take wives from any of the 
four chief Musalmfo classes, and sometimes, though rarely, from 
among the higher of the local or irregular Muslim communities. 

Sayads arc Sunnis in religion. But in North Gujarat many are 
Shifihs at heart, though all profess to be Sunnis. The Shifih Sayads 



form a distinct community, their chief bond of union being the secret 
celebration of Shiah religious rites. As a class, Sayads are by their 
profession obliged to show that they are religious and careful to 
observe all the rites enjoined by the Kuran. 

Sayads follow many callings. They are landlords, religious 
teachers, soldiers, constables and servants.- In Gujarat, there is a 
class of Sayad beggars belonging to the Bukh&ri stock. They wander 
over Gujardt in bands of two to five, chiefly during the month of 
Ramzan , and are famous for their skill in inventing tales of distress. 

SEVAK.— A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SHAIKH —A sub-division of Bhangis. 

SHAIKHS, numbering 967,857 (1901), including 496,521 males 
and 471,336 females, are found in all parts of the Presidency. The 
word Shaikh, meaning an elder, is a general term of courtesy which is 
freely applied in the Presidency to the descendants of local converts. 
But it belongs strictly only to three branches of the Kuraish family ; 
the Siddikis who claim descent from Umar A1 Faruk; and the Abbdsis 
from Abbas, one of the Prophet’s nine uncles. 

The Farukis include two branches, the Chishtis and the Faridis ; 
the former descendants of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Chishti, the latter 
of Shaikh Farid-ud-din Shakarganj. Many of both these families 
owing to their forefathers’ name for holiness, are spiritual guides, 
pirzad&hs, and have large numbers of followers. In Radhanpur a 
class of unknown origin call themselves “ Telia Shaikhs. They 
wet their kafni or shroud-like shirt in oil, and drink quantities of oil 
pretending that their bowels are proof against its aperient action. 
They go about villages begging. 

Of the Shaikhs the Mirdt-i-Ahmedi mentions (1) the Siddiks, 
(2) the Farukis, (3) the Chishtis, (4) the Abbdsis and (5) the Kuraishis, 
Of these, the Siddikis, the Farukis, the greater part of the Chishtis 
and the Abbasis are generally of pure foreign descent, being descend¬ 
ants of Arab settlers. Many of the Chishtis and the Kuraishis, though 
they may include descendants of foreign Musalmans, are the child¬ 
ren of converted Hindus. Chisht being the name of the Sufi or 
mystic school founded by Maul ana Muin-ud-din ( hishti of Ajmere, all 
the followers of that school, though descendants of converted Hindus, 
call themselves Chishtis. Kuraish is the name of the Arab tribe to 
which the Prophet belonged. On the strength of the Prophet’s tra¬ 
dition (Itndith) that “ all converts to my faith are of me and my tribe, ‘ 
the descendants of all Hindu and other converts to Isllim occasionally 
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call themselves Kuraishis. Of Abbasis there are few in India. The 
Mirdt-i-AJmedi (II. 85) notices the Kuraishis of Thasra in the Kaira 
district and the Jindarans, vulgarly called Jhadrans (a class of foreign 
Path&ns), settled in the neighbourhood of Palanpur and the Gdik- 
war districts of Unjha, to be two classes of foreign settlers who were 
assigned lands by the Sult&ns of Gujarat in military tenure in those 
districts. The Jindarans, who believe themselves to be descendants 
of settlers who came from Mazindaran in Persia are still handsome and 
fair-skinned, robust and well-formed, tall and hairy. They are given 
to opium. They are generally cultivators and landholders, but some 
have entered the service of the native states of Palanpur and Baroda 
as savj&rs, troopers and policemen. They intermarry with the Khok- 
hars, Gakhars and other foreign Pathans of Pattan. 

As the Shaikhs include many classes of Musalmans, they present 
a great variety in appearance, and as a whole they are not easily 
distinguished from Sayads. The men have the title Shaikh or Muham¬ 
mad placed before their names and the women Bibi after theirs. 
Except by the tie of a common faith, Shaikhs are in no way bound 
together as a community. Many of them are devout Musalmans. 
They follow many callings and are found in every grade of life. 

SHAIKHDA. —See under Minor Musalm&n Castes. 

SHAIVA GURAV. —A sub-division of Guravs. 

SHAKUNA SALI. —A sub-division of Salis. 

SHANAIPAIKI. —A sub-division of Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans. 

SHANVAR TELI. —A synonym for Bene Isr&el. 

SHASRA GOLLA. —A sub-division of Gollas. 

SHEGAR.—A sub-division of Gavandis. 

SHENVA —A synonym for Sindhava. 

SHENVI —A synonym for Gaud S&rasvat. 

SHEROGAR.— A sub-dvision of L&ds. 

SHEROGARS, or messengers, are found only in the Kanara 
district. They are also called Konkan Valegdrs from the Kanarese 
vale, the palm-leaf, on which messages were formerly written. They 
are said to have come from Goa and to be a branch of the Konkani 
Marathas. They were formerly soldiers, but most are now husband¬ 
men. Some serve as messengers in public offices. Girls are married 
between eight and eleven, and boys between fourteen and eighteen. 
Widow remarriage is forbidden. Their family gods are Baulnath, 
Nirank&r, Kalbhairav and Mah&mai, whose shrines are in Goa. Their 
priests are Ifavik Brahmans. They burn their dead except infants, 
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who are buried. They perform shrdddha. They eat fowls and mutton 
when they sacrifice to the village gods, and game whenever they can 
get it. They do not drink liquor. 

SHETVAL— A sub-division of Jains and Shimpis. 

SHEVTE. —A synonym for Shivate. 

SHIKARI. —A synonym for P&rdhi. . 

SHILOTYA.— A sub-division of Dhaugars. 

SHILVANT. —A sub-division of Son&rs and Banjigs. 


SHIMPIS, or Tailors, numbering 77,025 (1901), including 38,539 Name and 
males and 38,486 females, are found ell over the Deccan, Konkan 
and Karr&tak. Of this number, 7,725 were returned as Linga- 
yats, 1,663 as Jains and 109 as Musalm&ns at the 1901 census. 

Like many other castes, Shimpis claim a Kshatriya origin, and 
have a legend describing how they became tailors at the time of 
Parshur&m’s persecution of the Kshatriyas. They are evidently an 
occupational caste evolved from numerous castes and tribes, as are other 
occupational castes of the Deccan. Originally Shimpis were both 
tailors and dyers, but in time, probably from its unpleasantness, 
dyeing came to be looked down upon, and is now the calling of a 
distinct caste, Rang&ris. There is still a Rang&ri division of Shimpis, 
who are considered lower in status than the other divisions of the caste. 


Most Shimpis claim N&mdev, a great Shimpi srint who flourished 
' in the fourteenth century, as the founder of their caste. If this were 
the fact, the caste of Shimpis could not have been in existence 
before the fourteenth century, which is improbable. There is an 
endogamous division of the Shimpis called Namdev Shimpis, who 
may be descei dants of N&mdev, as the Ekn&thi Brahmans, an 
endogamous division of the Desliasth Br&hmans, are the descendants 
of Eknath. The present tendency among all the Slumpi divisions 
is either to call themselves Namdev Shimpis or to prefix the name 
N&mdev to their sub-divisional name, e.g., N&mdev Konkani Shimpis, 
N&mdev Mar&tha Shimpis, etc. 


Shimpis have the following endogamous divisions:— 


1. Ahir 

2. Bhavs&r 

3. Chatur 

4. Konkani 

5. Maratha 

6. Naglik 


7. N&mdev 12. Yakt&te 

8. Rangari or Gop&l 13. Ling&yator 

K&li Shivasliimpig&r 

9. Pancham 14. Musahn&n 

10. Shetv&l 

11. Shr&vuk or Jain 


Eudoga- 

moils 

divisions. 
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In the Ahmednagar district are found Ndmdevs and Jains only. 
In Kh&ndesh, there are Ahir, Jain, Namdev and Pardeslii divisions. 
The Shimpis of the N&sik district are Ahirs, Jains, Namdevs and 
Bhavsars, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Poona 
Shimpis have seven divisions, Chatur, Konkani, Maratha, Namdev, 
Pancham, Shravak and Shetval, who neither eat together nor inter¬ 
marry. In Sat&ra are Jains and Namdevs. The divisions found 
in Sholapur are Bhavsar, Jain, Namdev and Rangari. Rangaris eat 
from Jains and Namdevs, and Namdevs eat from Jains. Jains neither 
eat from Rang&ris nor from N&mdevs. The Belgaum and Dharwar 
Shimpis have four divisions, N&mdevs, Yaktates or diners from 
separate dishes, Shivashimpigars and Rangaris who are called Gop&l 
K41is as they dine from the same dish. None of these divisions eat 
together or intermarry. In Bij&pur are found Namdevs and Nagliks. 
The Kanara Shimpis are divided into Konkanis and Rangaris who 
eat together but do not intermarry. The Shimpis of Ratnagiri and 
Thana districts are divided into Konkani aid Maratha who neither 
eat together nor intermarry. The latter are more generally called 
Deshis or Ghatis as they have come from the Desh or the Ghats. 
Both divisions also style themselves Namdevs. The Konkani and 
Gh&ti or Maratha divisions have been formed by the barrier of the 
Sahy&dri Gh&ts. The same surnames are found amongst both, and 
their ceremonies and customs are also the same, except that divorce 
is not allowed among the Konkanis. The NAmdev Shimpis of the 
Ndsik district have evolved a separate division. These do not eat 
cooked food at the hands of Kunbis and Mar&th&s like the bulk of 
the NAmdevs, but have formed a group of about 155 villages, and 
marry only among themselves. Many of the Shimpi divisions have 
an AkarmAshe or bastard division for irregular progeny. 

Shimpis have numerous surnames which are exogamous. The 
commonest surnames are as follows : — 


Avasare 

Kalas 

Nirgudo 

Bagade 

Kalaskar 

Fidalkar 

Bakkre 

Kile 

Pdrpate 

B&rber 

Kimble 

Phut&ne 

B&rfcake 

K&rangkar 

Pise 

Bae&le 

Karmuse 

Pote 

Bhire&gle 

Kavitkar 

Sapode 

Bhosale 

Khedkar 

Sarolkar 

Chandan 

Kliokale 

Shiraugdhat 

Choke 

Koike 

Skendi 
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Dambe 

Korde 

Sindekar 

Dare 

Kumthekar 

Suband 

Dentlie 

Kskirasagar 

Sulakhe 

Dhekne 

Lachake 

Tikar 

Ganchare 

Litake 

Tirmule 

Gite 

Lokhande 

Upare 

Gote 

Malvade 

Uredkar 

Gujar 

Mete 

Yachrane 

Indre 

M&ndre 

Vade 

Jdlhav 

Nevaskar 

Vahatre 

J'avalkar 

Nikhal 

VeMl 

Kad&re 


Vinchu 


The Konkani Shimpis profess to belong to the Paulasti, Valmik 
and K&shyap gotras; but marriages are not regulated by these gotras, 
showing that they have been adopted in imitation of the Brahman 
practice, with a view to rise in the social scale. The Ndmdev Shim- 
pis of Bijapur and the Aliir Shimpis of Kh&ndesh, Sholapur and 
Ahmednagar appear to be more advanced in this respect as they do not 
allow marriages between members of the same golra. The gotras, 
found amongst the Narndev Shimpis of Bijapur are Atma Rishi, 

Pimpal Rishi, and Shring Rishi; those found amongst the Ahirs are, 

Agasti, Atri, Bhringirdj, Paulasti, V&mdev and Vibhdndak. 

Marriages are prohibited between members having the same Marriage, 
surname. A Shimpi can marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. He 
cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with a father’s 
sister’s daughter is allowed in some places ; in others it is prohibited. A 
man may marry his wife’s sister but brothers are not allowed to marry 
sisters; polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

Divorce is allowed among all divisions except the Konkanis. A divorced 
woman can marry again by the widow remarriage form. Adultery is 
punished by expulsion from the caste. A woman expelled for 
adultery generally joins the Akarm&she or Kadu division. 


Boys are generally married from the age of five to twenty-five, 
girls from three to twelve. The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s 
father. The marriage ceremonies of Shimpis do not differ from those 
of local Kunbis, except that Shimpi girls do not always get a new 
name from their husbands, but in many places keep the name which was 
given them at birth. In the Belgaum district, among the Gop&Mlis, 
after the marriage ceremony is over, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s, 
steals one of the house gods and goes home. The bride, putting on 
man a clothes, goes to the bridegroom’s house, beats him on the back 
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with a light rattan, and persuades him to go with her to her house. 
The devaks of the Shimpis worshipped at the time of marriage are, 
in the Deccan and Kamatak 

(1) A pair of scissors, some needles, and the measuring rod 
or gaj ; 

(2) Panchpdlvi or leaves of five trees, viz., mango, umbar 
(Ficus glomerata), jambkul (Eugenia jambolana), palas (Butea 
frondosa), and sag (Tectona grandis); 

and in the Konkan 

(1) Mango leaves and umbar (Ficus glomerata) sticks ; 

(2) Pipal (Ficus religiosa) leaves. 

The devah of the Ahir Shimpis consists of a winnowing fan, an 
earthen pot and mango leaves. In the Deccan, the devah is brought 
from Maruti’s temple and tied to a post of the marriage booth. 
In the Konkan, it is kept in a winnowing fan near the house gods. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s son, or a member of her deceased 
husband’s section. A widow remarriage is celebrated at night when 
the moon is not shining, in any month of the year except Paush , 
Ashddh and Bhadrapad. In some places, it is also not allowed in 
the months of Chaitra and Shrdvan . The ceremony is attended by 
the caste headman, a Br&hman priest and relations on both sides. 
The widow bride is bathed by another widow, and dressed in a new 
robe, bodice and ornaments. Next, the couple are led to a secluded 
spot by the priest, where Ganpati and Vanina are worshipped, the 
widow’s brow is marked with red powder, her lap is filled with rice 
grains, turmeric roots, cocoanuts, betelnuts, etc., and the ends of 
the pair’s garments are tied into a knot. They then go and make 
a bow to the house gods and elders. Early next morning, the pair 
visit the temple of MarUti unseen by anybody. A feast to the caste- 
men ends the ceremony. In Th&na, the widow is married to a piece 
of white cloth on which red and yellow patches are drawn. The 
cloth is then handed over to the bridegroom, the widow’s lap is filled, 
and the ends of the pair’s garments are tied into a knot. It is con¬ 
sidered unlucky to see the faces of the remarried pair for three days 
after the marriage. In the southern part of the Ratn&giri district, 
a cock is waved off the widow before the marriage takes place. In 
N&sik, the essential portion of the ceremony lies in bringing 
together the heads of the couple and in tying into a knot the hems of 
their garments. In the Konkan and in many of the Deccan districts. 
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a bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. In some places, he is 
allowed to do so after marrying a shard bush (Prosopis spicigera) 
or a ring. 

Shimpis follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the Religion. 
Hindu religion. Most of them are followers of the Varkari sect. 

Tn Khandesh, a few have joined the SvAminarayan and Kabirpanthi 
sects. They worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods and goddesses 
and in places Musalman Pirs. Their chief objects of worship 
are Bahiroba, Balaji of Giri, Bhavani, Jandi, Jotiba, Khandoba, 

Satvdi and Vithoba. Their family deities are Devi of Tuljapur in 
the Nizam’s country and of Saptasliring in Nasik, Khandoba of Jejuri 
in Poona, and Yithoba of Pandharpur in Sholdpur. They visit the 
ordinary places of Hindu pilgrimage, especially Pandharpur and 
Alandi, and observe all the Hindu holidays. They believe in witch¬ 
craft, soothsaying and evil spirits. Their priests are the ordinary 
local Brdhmans. They have two spiritual teachers, Bodhalabava 
and Tuljaharanbava. The former lives at Dhamangaon in Shola- 
pur, the latter at Tuljdpur in the Nizdm’s country. 

The dead are burnt. The death ceremonies of Shimpis do not Heath 
differ from those of Kunbis. The shraddka and mahalaya ceremonies 
are performed annually for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

It is to be noted that members of the MarAtha and Kunbi caste are 
allowed to represent the deceased ft the shraddka and mahalaya feasts. 

This suggests that the three castes were originally one,Vhich in course 
of time separated into throe distinct castes, on account of their 
taking to different occupations. 

The hereditary and chief occupation of Shimpis is needlework. 0«wpa- 
They are also cloth dealers, writers, money-changers, cultivators 
and labourers. The women help the men in their needlework. 

In food and drink they resemble Kunbis. They eat food cooked 
ky Kunbis, MAlis and MarAthAs, who eat food cooked by Shimpis. 


SHINDE. —A synonym for LenkAvale : a sob-division of Bhan- 


daris. 


SHINDIGAR. —A synonym for Uiger. 
SHINGADYA A synonym for MahAr VanjAri. 
SHINGTOKI —A sub-division of Kolis.. 

SHIN WAR I. —A sub-diviBion of Phudgis. 
SHISHGAR— A synonym for Many&r. 
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SHIVABHAKTA.—A synonym for Liugayat. 


SHIVACHARL—A sub-division of Dev&ngs. 

SHIVALI.— A sub-division of Havik Brahmans. 

SHIVA-SHIMPIG. —A sub-division of Lingayats. 

SHIV ATE.—A sub-division of Mings. 

SHRAVAGI. —A synonym for Alkari. 

SHRAVAK.— Religious distinction, generally returned as a caste 
name by Jain Vanias in contradistinction to Meshri V&ni&s. 

SHRI BASTAM KAYASTH— A synonym for Bhadbhunja. 

SHRIGAUD. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SHRIMALI. —A sub-division of Brdhmans, Vaniis and Sonis. 

SHUBHRA SALI. —A sub-division of S&lis. 

SHUDDHA SALI. —A sub-division of Silis. 

SHUKRAVARI. —A sub-division of Telis. 

SIDHI. —A sub-division of K&tkaris. 

Name and SIDIS, or Habshis, literally Masters, numbering 12,848 (1901), 
origin. including 6,767 males and 6,081 females, are found in small numbers 
in all parts of Gujarat districts and States and in the Janjira State 
and the Kanara district. They are both Musalman and Hindu, 
the latter being known as Mar&tha Sidis, the two divisions having 
nothing in common except the fact that they originally belonged to 
the same stock. In parts of Kanara a few Christian converts are found. 

Divisions. Musalman Sidis have two divisions — "W ilaitis, that is, newcomers, 
and Muwallads or countrymen. They marry only among them¬ 
selves. but the country-born Sidis, looking on the newcomers as their 
betters, and fearing that their daughters will not rest contented in 
a country-born Sidi’s house, never ask them in marriage. They are 
Sunnis in faith but are not religious, few of them knowing the Kuran 
or being careful to say their prayers. Their chief object of worship 
is Baba Ghor, an Abyssinian saint and great merchant, whose tomb 
stands on a hill just above the Ratanpur camelian mines in Western 
R&jpipla. Many were originally imported to work in these mines. 
Musalman. Sidis live mostly by house service and begging. Still, 
Indian history is not wanting in instances of Sidis raising themselves 
to position and power. The favourite equery of Sultanah Raziah 
(A.D. 1239), for whom the SultAnah lost her crown was a Sidi. Malik 
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Ambar of Ahmednagar, whose successful arms won from the Mughals 
the epithet * The Hateful, ’ was a Sidi. So was Jhujhar Khan, the 
Gujardt noble who slew Changiz Khan (A.D. 1568), the powerful 
leader who had nearly usurped the sultanate of Gujarat, and who was 
in turn slain by Akbar on his conquest of Gujarat in A.D. 1573-1574. 
The Sidis have given rulers to Janjira and Sachin, and, as late as 
A.D. 1820, Sidi Ismail, a native of Cambay, was long powerful in 
North Gujarat as minister to the B&bis of Radhanpur. The Sidi 
eunuch nobles of Delhi and Lucknow up to as late as the 1857 mutinies 
are well known. 

Sidis are fond of singing and dancing. On marriage and other 
high days men and women dance together in circles to the sound 
of the drum (dhol) and a rough rattle (jhunjkuna). In begging they 
go about in bands of ten to fifteen, playing the drum and singing 
in praise of Baba Ghor. They hold their musical instruments in 
great veneration, never touching them unless they are ceremonially 
pure. They call the jhunjkuna or rattle the instrument of Mama 
of Mother Misrah, and their big drum that of the leading male saint. 
If a Sidi is careless in touching the instruments when sexually impure 
Mother Misrah or Father Ghor is sure to punish the offender. 

Maratha Sidis are found chiefly in Kanara, in Supa, Yelldpur. and 
Ankola. They are said to have pome to Kanara from Goa, where 
they were brought from East Africa by the Portuguese as slaves. 
Some were formerly Christians, and changed their religion after set¬ 
tling in Kanara. They eat with the Goa Sidis but do not marry. 
Their parent stock is said to be found in Mozambique. The names 
in common use among men are partly Christian, as Mannia for Manoel 
and Bastia for Sebasti&o; and partly Kanarese, as Pootia, Sauna, 
Ganpa and Lookda. The women’s names are said to be all Kanarese, 
as Jetu, Puti, Laxmi, Gampi, Somi, Sukri and Nagu. The Christian 
names in use among men and the absence of Christian names among 
the women supports their tradition that, when they fled from Goa, 
they left their wives behind, and took up with Kanara women, some 
of whom are said to have been Brahman outcastes. Their surnames 
are Musen, Matua, Muzua, Yambani and Marai. Sameness of 
surname is no bar to intermarriage. 

Boys are generally married between sixteen and twenty-five, and 
girls before they are twenty. Widow marriage is allowed and prac¬ 
tised ; polyandry is unknown. Proposals for marriage come from the 
bridegroom’s house. When the parents of a boy think of proposing 
a marriage, the father asks a Havig Brahnian, who is generally his 
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creditor, whether the match will prove happy. If the answer is 
favourable, he goes with a few friends and relations to the girl’s house 
with flowers, betel leaves, plantains and betelnuts. They tell the 
girl’s parents that they have come to ask the girl in marriage, and 
drop into their hands a couple of betelnuts folded in betel leaves. 
The acceptance of these offerings implies consent. Then all sit on 
mats spread on the ground, the bride is brought out, and, after the 
men have settled the price of the girl, which varies from Es. 16 to 
Rs. 40, the women from the bridegroom’s house omameDt her head 
with flowers and distribute plantains and betelnuts and leaves. A 
meal of rice, curry, liquor and sweet gruel is then served. After 
this, on a convenient day, the heads of the bridegroom’s and bride’s 
houses go together to a Havig astrologer and get a day fixed for the 
wedding, for which they pay the priest 2 annas. 

The marriage ceremonies last three days. In the evening before 
the beginning of the rejoicings two or more men from the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s houses go to the house of the headman or budvant, then 
to the house of the orderly or kolkar , and afterwards to the houses 
of all other caste people, and ask them to the wedding. On the first 
morning in each of the houses women sing songs and rub the bride¬ 
groom and bride with turmeric paste and bathe them in wann water. * 
The bridegroom has a best-man with him and the bride a bridesmaid. 
After this, the cocoanut-god is worshipped and guests axe feasted 
with liquor, rice, curry and sweet gruel. The clothes worn by the 
bride and bridegroom at the time of bathing are given to the brides¬ 
maid and the best-man. The next evening the bridegroom, wearing 
a waistcloth. a shouldercloth, a headscarf, and a pair of sandals, and 
carrying in his hands a knife, a cocoanut and a couple of betelnuts 
and leaves, and wearing the marriage coronet or bashing, goes in 
procession with his guests to the bride’s, where they are seated on mats. 
The women sing songs, but there is no music. The headman or 
budmnt and the orderly or kolkar and the bridegroom and his best- 
man sit on separate mats. When all are seated the head of the bride¬ 
groom’s house hands to the parents of the bride a tray containing a 
robe, the price of the girl, flowers, and any other ornament he intends 
to give the girl, with betelnuts and leaves. These things are taken 
into the house, and the bride is dressed in the new robe and decked 
with flowers. She is then brought into the booth, where she stands 
before the bridegroom, separated by a cloth curtain held by two men. 
The headman calls aloud sdvadh&n or take care, the curtain is with¬ 
drawn, and the parents join the hands of the couple and pour water 
on them from a small pot. A dinner is then given to all the 
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guests. The uewly married couple remain in the bride’s house till 
the evening of the next day, when the bridegroom, wearing the marri¬ 
age coronet, comes in procession to his house. He remains at home 
one day and one night, and goes back to' the bride’s, where he stays 
fiv e days. He then returns to his own house, leaving his wife with 
her parents. He again goes to the bride’s house on the first holiday 
and returns to his own house after one day’s stay, taking his wife 
with him. They perform no ceremony either in honour of a girl 
coming of age or of her first pregnancy. 

Maratha Sidis are firm believers in soothsaying and in ghosts. Religion. 
They consult professional mediums who are called dcvlis, employ no 
Brahmans to perform their ceremonies, and have no spiritual guide. 

They worship an unhusked cocoanut in which they believe the spirits 
of their ancestors live. This cocoanut is changed every year on the 
last of the Pitrupaksha Mahal or ancestor’s days in September. The 
flesh of the cocoanut is used for making oil which is burnt before the 
cocoanut-god during the Dasara holiday in October. On Dasara 
day a new cocoanut is installed and the old one taken away. Cooked 
flesh and liquor are offered and caste people are feasted.” The daily 
worship of the cocoanut consists in offering it flowers, waving a lighted 
lamp in front of it, and laying before it all the cooked food in the 
house. They have a great regard for village gods and for local spirits, 
among whom Sidi or Kaphri spirits are most reverenced. To these 
they offer fowls and sheep and feast on their flesh. In villages where 
the local spirit is a Sidi the priest is a Sidi. The land owners, who 
are generally Iiavik Brahmans, propitiate these spirits through Sidi 
priests, whose office is hereditary, by offering them animal sacrifices, 
cooked food, fruit, flowers and scents. The propitiatory ceremonies 
are performed once a year, just before the sowirtg season. They do 
not perform any worship on Hindu holidays except on the last day of 
Mahapaksha or All Souls’ Day, and on the day of the yearly fair at the 
shrine of the nearest mother or Durgi when they offer blood sacrifices. 

They bury the dead, and, after mourning three days, purify them- Heath 
selves with ashes and soda brought from the house of the village ^ lic , 0 
washerman. On the third day, after undergoing purification, ns 
is done on the occasion of a birth, they go with cooked rice, fowl, 
curry, and liquor to the grave, and asking the spirit of the dead to 
strengthen himself by feeding on the offerings, ask him to come home 
and live with the ancestors in the cocoanut. They then return home 
to feed the crows and caste people. A person of the sex and age 
of the deceased is presented with a suit of clothes. A similar feast 
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is given to the community, and the present of a suit of clothes is 
made on the first anniversary of the death. 

Oocupa- Maratha Sidis are hardworking and robust, but cruel and given 
tion ' to robbery, and are regarded by their neighbours with fear and dis¬ 
trust. They work either as field labourers or on public works. 

« , 

Food. They drink liquor, and have no scruples about eating any flesh 

except beef, from which they abstain. 

They rank next to Arers, Kunbis, and fishermen, above Mahdrs 
and other impure classes. 


SIDHPURIA.—A sub-division of Ghanchis. 

SIHORA—A sub-division of Kansdras. 

SIHORI.—A sub-division of Audich Brdhmans. 

SIKALGAR.—A synonym for Saikalgar. 

SIKLIGAR.—A synonym for Saikalgar. 

SILVAN.—A sub-division of Mahdrs. 

SINAI.—A synonym for Rabari. 

SINDHAVA.—A sub-division of Gujarat Sdrasvat Brahmans. 

Nome and SINDHAVAS, or Shenvas, numbering 2,170 (1901), including 1,165 

origin. males and 1,005 females, are found" in the Kaira district and Palan- 
pur State, and a few families in Rewa Kdntha. The caste has de¬ 
creased rapidly since 1881 when the number was returned at 5,956, 
and 1891 when it was 4,628. In Pdlanpur they are known as Shenvas, 
elsewhere as Sindhavds. Their main occupation is plaiting wild date 
leaves into mats, the name Sindhava being derived from shendi, the 
wild date palm. 

DivieionH. The caste has no endogamous divisions or exogamous sub¬ 
divisions. The families are known by the names of the places in 
which they reside, e.g., Anapdaria: from Anand; Palanpuri: from 
Pdlanpur, etc. 

Marriage. Marriage is prohibited within four degrees of relationship. A 
man may marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two sisters. 
In theory a member from a higher caste may be admitted into this 
caste, but the only instance known is that of a Dhed who was admitted 
on biB giving a dinner to the caste people. Marriage is generally 
infant. Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry is unknown. The offer 
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if betrothal is made by the girl’s father. The boy’s father usually 
pays to the girl’s father a sum of Rs. 30. The day for the marriage 
is fixed by a G&ruda priest, who conducts the ceremony The 
marriage commences with the installation' of Ganpati. Then follow 
kulmkds, in which feasts are given to relations and friends by the parties 
to the match, who in their turn feast the bride and bridegroom. The 
marriage booth is next erected and turmeric paste is applied to the 
bride and the bridegroom (Piihi). The bridegroom then goes in pro¬ 
cession to the girl’s house with a khumpa (marriage garland) fixed 
on his head and a knife or a dagger and a cocoanut in his hand. He 
is made to sit on a low wooden stool in the marriage booth and the 
girl is seated by his side. Then follows the ceremony of hastameMp, 
i.e., the joining of the right hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
marriage garlands being fastened round their necks. The mangalphero, 
in which the bride and bridegroom go five times round the sacred fire, 
is the binding portion of the ceremony. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow generally mar¬ 
ries her late husband s younger brother. She cannot marry her father’s 
sister’s, mother’s sister’s, or mother’s brother’s son; but she may marry 
a member of her late husband’s family. A widow’s marriage is 
celebrated on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday. Unwidowed women are 
not allowed to be present on the occasion. The ceremony consists 
in tying a nddu cotton thread round the right wrist of the man and the 
left wrist of the woman. Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow , 
he must first be married to a shami oxjhingi bush. Divorce is allowed. 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 


Sindhavas are Bijmargis, Ramanujas and devot cs of R iindi Pir culL-hn 
and Bhildi Mata. Except the devotees of Bliildi Mata, they have no 
household gods. Bhildi Mata is represented by a cocoanut, and is 
only worshipped when an enemy is to be worried. They observe the 
ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts, but the followers of Ramdi Pir fast 
on new-moon days and do not work on Fridays. Most of them 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, omens, and the evil eye. When an 
epidemic breaks out, Shitalam&ta (small-pox goddess) is worshipped, 
lamps fed with ghi are lighted, and cocoanut* are offered. The shami 
and jhingi trees are worshipped on the tenth day of the bright half 
of Aso with offerings of molasses. Their religious head, who resides 
at Dakor, occasionally visits them and receives two to ei^ht annas 
from each house. Some of them go on fair days to Amba, Bahuchra, 

Ddkor, and Dwarka,. They do not enter the temple, but worship 
standing near the door. Their priests are Girudas. 
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Death. The dead are buried with head to the north. No ceremonies 

are performed for the propitiation of ancestors. 

Occu- Most of the Sindhavas earn their living by plaiting wild date 

pation. leaves j nto matting or making brooms or ropes of bhindi Hibiscus 
esculentus fibre. The rest are letter-carriers, messengers, barbers, 
and village servants. As village servants they enjoy a yearly cash 
allowance of Rs. 12 and hold and till small plots of land. In their 
leaf plaiting and field work they are helped by their wives and 
children. 

Food. They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, cows, fowls, and ducks, 

and drink liquor. They rank between Dheds and Bhangis. 

SINDHWAL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SIPAHI. — See. under Minor Musalman Castes. 

SIPRIA.— A sub-division of Dublds. 


SIROHIA.— A sub-division of Lokars. 

SIRSATKAR. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

SOLANKI. —A sub-division of Machhis; also see under Minor 
Musalman Castes. 

SOLESI. —A sub-division of Kolis. 

SOMA.— A sub-division of Mahdrs. 


SOMA KAMBLE. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

SOMA SALL— A sub-division of Salis. 

SOMAVANSHI.— A synonym for Soma Mahar. 

SOMAVANSHI KSHATRIYA PATHARE.-A synonym for 

Panchkalshi. 

SOMPARA— A sub-division of Salats. 

SOMPURA.— A synonym for Sonpura. 

SOMVAR TELI— A synonym for Tilvan Teli. 

SON. —A sub-division of Katkaris. 


Name and 
origin- 


SON-AGLE. -A synonym for Sudh Agvi. 

SONAIBALKAM BLE.~ A sub-division of Mahars. 

SONAR. _A sub-division of Vanjaris; a synonym for boni, 

SONARS or goldsmiths, from the Sanskrit sumrmkar worker 
in gold, numbering 116,478 (1901) including 59,704 males and 56,774 
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females, are found all over the Deccan, Konkan, Karnatak and Kanara. 
In Kanara they are also called Aks&lis, Agsalis or Patt&rs. Like the 
other artisan castes such as Sutars, Loh&rs, Tambats, etc., they claim 
descent from Vishvakarmh, the divine architect, and occasionally call 
themselves P&nch&ls. Some divisions of them claim to be Brahmans. 
The highest in social status are probably the Devangas, who call them¬ 
selves Daivadnya Brahmans. Vaishya Sonars are sometimes grouped 
with the above and in some localities even the Ahir Sonars have set 
up similar claims. L&d Sonars occupy a lower position. Ahir, Lad 
and Maratha Sonars worship the pdnchpdlvi as a devqk, which may be 
taken as an indication of a non-Brahmanical origin. Shilvant and other 
Sonars stand lower still. It may be safely asserted that the occupational 
group of Son&rs has received so many recruits of varying social status 
that the title Sonar ceased to be respected, and those of good birth 
refused to be classed by the name with more recent recruits. It is 
clear at least that the former in their standards of cleanliness and 
ceremonial ritual closely approximate to the Brahmans whom they 
resemble so closely. 

Naturally such dangerous rivals as wealthy Sonars were not 
regarded with favour by orthodox Brahmans. According to certain 
historical evidence, during the time of the Peshw&s they were not 
allowed to wear the sacred thread, and they were forbidden to hold 
their marriages publicly, as it was unlucky to see a Son&r bridegroom. 
Son&r bridegrooms were not allowed to use the state umbrella or to 
ride in a palanquin, and had to be married at night and iu remote 
places. In Kanara this dislike for Sonars was carried so far that ortho¬ 
dox and superstitious persons would not even utter the word Sonar ’ 
at night, and did their best to avoid the sound of their implements 
at the time of offering prayers and worshipping the gods. Even to 
this day, in Kanara, members of the lowest castes will not lake their 
meals in the house of a Sonar or sleep under his rqof. This attitude 
towards the Son&r is said to be due to his penchant for stealing gold. 


Sonars have twelve endogamous 

1. Ahir or Kh&ndeshi. 

2. Ajhra. 

3. Dev&ngan or Devagni^- 

(1) Deski, 

(2) Konkani. 

4. Kadu, Dasipntra or Vidur. 

5. Kanarle or Aksali. 


divisions, a3 followsI— 

6. L&d. , 

7. M&lwi. 

8. Mar&tha or Deshi. 

9. Pardoshi. 

10. S&da. 

11. Shilvant. 

12. Vaishya or Jain. 


Endoga- 

mons 

iHvisioiw. 



Of the above divisions, the Devangans appear to form a distinct 
group, having little in common with the other divisions except their 
occupation of working in gold. They are described separately at 
the end of this article. , 

The others are mostly of the territorial type. Kadus are bastards. 
Ahirs are an off-shoot of the great tribe of Ahirs. Vaishyas or Jains 
are followers of the Jain faith. None of the above divisions eat 
together or intermarry. 

Those sub-divisions of Sonars which claim to be Brahmans follow 


gamous the Brahmanical system of gotras. The common gotras are:— 


divisions. 

Ahabhuvan.* 

Kashyap. 

Sankhyayan. 

Angiras. 

Kaundinya. 

Savita. 

Atri. 

Kaustubh. 

Shandilya. 

Bharadwaj. 

Pdr&sar. 

Suparna.* 

Bhargav. 

Pratna.* 

Vashishtha. 

Dadhich. 

S&nag.* 

Vasta. 

Gautam. 

Sanakasya. 

Vishvamitra. 

Jamadagni. 

Sana tan.* 



The exogamous divisions of the others are. represented by surnames. 

Marriage A man is allowed to marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, 
rules. but not his father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. Marriage 
with a wife’s sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
The devak of the Marath&s, Ahirs, Malwis, Lads, and Kadus consists 
of the panchpalvi and includes their pincers or sdndas and their blow¬ 
pipe or phunkani. Boys are girt with the sacred thread before 
marriage. Girls are married before they come of age. Widow re-marriage 
is allowed among Marath&s, Malwis, Ahirs, Lads and Kadus. The 
other divisions shave their widows’ heads and do not allow their 
remarriage. Divorce is allowed except among those, who claim to 
be Brahmans. 

i’e li-K n. Son&rs are followers both of the Smart and Vaishnava sects. Those 
in Kanara are exclusively Vaishnavas of the Madliva school. They 
worship all the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses. Their family 
deities are Narsoba, Raraeshwar, Jogeshvari, Khandoba, Mulvir, 
Ekvira, Shant&durga, Mahsm&ya, etc. Those who claim Brahman 
rank observe the BrAh manic sanskdrs. In some places, 

notably in Bombay, they have priests of their own caste, but many 

* Those aw the wellfcuown gotras of the P&nchils (see PANCHALS). 
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employ local Brahmans also. The Kanara Sonars have three temples 
of their own at Bad, Sunken and Kadwad, the ministrants at which, 
are Sonars. The spiritual head of the Kanara Sonars is the Swami 
of Sonda, one of the eight maths or monasteries of Udapi. 

The birth, marriage and death ceremonies of the liigher sections Cere- 
of the caste resemble those of Brahmans. In other cases they are Inoniefv 
similar to those of local Kunbis. The marriage ceremonies of the 
Kanara Sonars differ in some details from the standard type obtaining 
in the district. They are as follows :— 

The proposal of marriage comes from the father of the bride. He Marriage 
seeks a match for his daughter, and when her horoscope is found to core \ 
agree with that of a boy, he addresses the father of the boy. On a of the 
certain day he sends for the boy’s father and gathers some friends; | 
music is brought, and the formal betrothal takes place. The boy’s ar *' 
father brings with him a cocoanut, plantains, betel leaves and nuts, 
and 500 offerings of boiled treacle poured into a mould and thus made 
into small st icks; and flowers and an ornament, the last two for the 
bride-elect. The boy’s mother is not present on this occasion. The 
bride’s mother adorns the bride with the flowers and ornament referred 
to. The boy s father and others present are then treated to rice mixed 
with jdgari, and pan supdri is distributed. At night the boy’s father 
and his friends stay with the girl’s father for supper, and return home 
next morning. 

Next, on an auspicious day the lucky pole is planted at the bride’s 
house with the assistance of the family priest. The pole to be planted 
must, be cut from the mango tree and be five-forked. When planting, 
a hole is first dug and the pole is worshipped with incense, lamp-waving 
and the offering of a cocoanut and plantains. Five balls of earth are 
placed at the foot of the pole. Five more balls for the hearth are 
placed by the bride in the kitchen. 

On the morning of the day fixed for the marriage, the ceremony of 
grinding black gram is performed at the bride’s pandal. Turmeric 
powder mixed with oil is brought by married women and is appliod to 
the body of the bride by one whose lucky star is the same as hers. 

The auspicious string with black glass beads is tied round her nock. 

In the marriage procession the mother of the boy, or some married 
woman, carries a wicker basket in which an earthen vessel is placed 
full of oil and containing a wick burning. This is called shahundivo. 
and every care is taken that it does not go out, for this would be a 
bad omen. The sister of the boy holds a hilash kmnatK or brass plate 







containing rice, leaf dishes, cocoanuts and a mirror. For this service 
she afterwards receives a sari as a present. Another man carries a 
bundle of the new clothes which consist of four saris and one bodice 
cloth for the bride, the rule being that the saris may be of any bright 
colour but not dark in hue. The bundle contains another sari for the 
bride's mother. When the bridegroom reaches the pandal of the 
bride, he is received by her father, who offers him a hanging lamp and 
a cocoanut, and is led to the mandap where he is seated. After 
worshipping the family nandi, the girl is brought and seated on the 
right lap of her would-be father-in-law, and the ceremony called 
hatrvido is performed. This is the same as solo or sado, i.e., the 
actual contract of the marriage. It is thisThe fathers of the 
bride and bridegroom exchange a piece of turmeric, five sticks of 
jdgari, one packet consisting of five betel leaves, five betelnuts, and 
five plantains, the bride’s father promising to give his daughter and 
the boy’s father accepting the offer. The girl is then decked with 
flowers and ornaments by the boy’s mother. She is then brought 
by her maternal uncle to the mandap , and the bride and bridegroom 
exchange garlands. The ceremony known as dhdre is next performed. 
Then comes the time for sddyagoda , i.e., jdgari contract. The father 
of the bridegroom and other castemen assembled demand the pieces 
of the jdgari which were brought by the boy’s father on the day 
of the betrothal. They are produced and distributed. The num¬ 
ber must be at least nine times twenty; if by chance they fall short 
of this number, serious quarrels arise. Another cause of dispute 
at the time of the marriage is in connection with the vade, i.e., small 
cakes prepared with rice powder and fried in oil. These must be of 
the same size and shape when served ; so many disputes arise in conse¬ 
quence that the following has become a proverb: “ Somrdgharche, 
vade, ” i.e., like the squabbles among the Son4rs. The bridegroom is 
given jodo, silk-cloth, a turban, silver zone, a ring, etc., according to 
the circumstances of the party. The village Joshi receives his dues 
as such, and presents are given to other Brahmans. 

On the fourth day the chavtanddn is performed, when the actual 
ceremony of making over the girl is carried out. This ends the 
marriage. 

Occupy The hereditary occupation of Son&rs is making gold and silver 

tion. ornaments and setting precious stones. Some of them are agricul¬ 
turists, and others are in Government service. Some, especially in 
Bombay, have become followers of the learned professions. Formerly, in 
return for testing the village coin, the village Sonar was styled potdar 
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was ranked among the village office-bearers, and was given grants of 
grain by the landlords. 


All Sonars except Kanades and Vaishyas eat fish and flesh. Food. 
Sonars eat food at the hands of Brahmans only, except the Kanade 
section, who will not eat with Brahmans even. Mardthds, Malis, 
Kunbis, Kumbhdrs, Nhavis, Dhangars, etc., will eat food cooked by 
Sonars. The Sonars of Kanara do not eat with any other caste, and 
no caste, however low 7 , will eat food cooked by them. 

DEVANGANS, also knowrn as Devagnis, are chiefly found in 
Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Kanara, Poona and Sdtdra districts and 
in the Kolhapur State and Goa. They are split up into two terri¬ 
torial divisions, Deshi and Konkani. 

The Konkanis in Ratnagiri are divided into 
(l)Tanksdle (2) Angsale 

of whom the former are socially superior as having been originally 
employed in minting coins under the Mardthds, whereas the latter 
only tested them. They claim to be Brahmans and style themselves 
Daivadnya Brahmans, claiming descent from the Vedic Brahman 
artisans such as Vishvakarma or Twashti and the Ribhus. They 
derive the term Daivadnya from daiva pertaining to god, and dnya 
knower, the term Daivadnya, according to them, meaning “ one 
w r ho knows (the w 7 ork) relating to gods, viz., that of making idols, 
raihs (cars) and devards (shrines for idols) of gold and silver and 
ornaments, etc., required for idols. They state that in ancient times 
many individuals practised more than one craft, and the Rathakars, 
i.e., car-makers, who were Brdhmans and with whom they identify 
themselves, worked in gold, iron, w^ood and stone. In support of 
this they give quotations from the Rigveda describing Vishvakarma 
as the maker of iron vajra (weapon) and also gold vajra and of 
rath (car); and the Ribhus as workers in wood and metal. Later, 
members of the other divisions, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, 
took to these crafts ; and as society became more complex, 
these crafts became differentiated and hereditary. The Pdnchals 
or Vishva Brdhmans, who form one community, still follow these 
five crafts, and their claims to Vedic rites have l>een admitted by 
the religious heads whenever disputes between them and Brdhmans 
of the orthodox type have been referred to them for decision. 

The admission of the Panchals’ claim to Brdhmanical rank has 
naturally led the artisan castes following the Panchals’ crafts, 4ui.» 

. Sonars, Sutars, Lohdrs, Tdmbate or Kdsdrs and Patharvats, 
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to advance similar claims, and the fact that the Devangan Sonars 
have, like the Panchals, their own priests and that their right to 
employ priests of their own caste was upheld by the Peshwas against 
the opposition of the Poona Joshis, (1) 2 to some extent supports 
their claim to Brahmanical status. Their religious ceremonies 
do not differ in any important detail from those of Brahmans and 
are performed according to Yedic rites, which is permissible only 
in the case of the three twice-born castes. Many of them, especially 
in Bombay, have taken to higher education and have become followers 
of the learned professions. 


In connection with the Sonar claims to Brahman rank it is 
worthy of notice that their functions as makers of idols and 
of ornaments and other requisites for the gods, involving access 
to the inner sanctuary of the temples has undoubtedly led to their 
being assigned a special status in the past. They appear to have 
been allowed in early Hindu times to reside in the quarter of the 
city allotted to Brahmans for residence. 02 * 


SONARO.—A synonym for Soni. 

Xnrae and SONIS or Goldsmiths, from somi gold, numbering 79,016 (1901), 
.•mm. including 40,371 males and 38,645 females, are found in all towns, 
cities and large villages in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch. They 
are also called Sonars or Sonaros and Soni Mahajans. They 
are ah occupational caste evolved from many sources such as 
Vanias, Gujars, Kansaras, etc. The term Soni connotes an 
occupation which is followed by many other castes besides Sonis, 
such as Luhars, Sutars, Kansaras, Mochis, etc., who are called 
Luhars Sonis, Sutar Sonis, and so on. Out of these, the Kansara 
Sonis have already evolved an endogamous group in Mdrwar, and 
the others perhaps may, at a not distant date, do the same, 
as the occupation of a Soni is more respectable than that of a 
Luhar, Sutar, Mochi, etc. Many of the Mochis have already formed 
distinct groups by taking to cleaner callings and severing all 
connection with the parent caste. (See MOCIII.) 

In appearance Sonis do not differ from Vanias. Their women 
are generally fair, and some of them remarkably beautiful. Except 
that some Gujar Sonis wear the Bhatia. turban and that some 

(1) The late Mr. Justice M. G. Rcmado’ft Introduction to the 8/lUra Rdjaeand 
the Peishwa’a Diaries, 1902, p. 29. 

(2) History of Aryan Rule in India, by Havell, pp. 19-70* 
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Parjias wear tight-fitting kneebreeches, the Soni does not differ 
from the Vania in dress. 


The home tongue of all Sonis, except Patnis, is Gujarati. The Languages 
Patnis speak Cutchi. The names in common use among men are 
Chutarbhuj, Devaji, Hansrdj, Kunvarji, Meghji, Mulji, Prdgji, 
Purushottam and Velji ; and among women. Ddhibai, Gangdbdi, 
Kesharbdi, Manibai, Parvati, Premdbai, Rarnbdi and Sakarbdi. 

There is little superstition as to the naming of children, though 
such names as Ladho (foundling), Kacharo (refuse), Nathu (one 
whose nose is bored), etc., are often given to boys whose elder 
brothers have died in infancy. The first born is called Jetho or 
Jet hi. 


Sonis have twelve endogamous divisions as follows :— Endo- 

1. Gujar. 

2. Kansara. 

3. Maratha. 

4. Maru. 

5. Mel. 

G. Mevadd. 

7. Mostan. 

The Gujars belong to the great Gujar or Gurjar tribe, who gave 
their name first to Rajputana and then to modern Gujarat. Kansara 
Sonis are found in Cutch. They are Kansdrds by caste, who have 
taken to the goldsmith’s calling, and in several villages in Cutch 
they alone are the village goldsmiths. At Bhuj they have a separate 
headman from that of the other Kansdrds who w r ork in copper and 
brass, but they dine and marry with them. They appear to be in 
process of forming a separate caste, and in Mdrwdr they have 
already done so by adopting the name Brdhmaqiya Soni. Mardtha 
Sondrs are found in very small numbers here and there. They are 
said to have settled in Gujarat during Mardtha rule, between 1711 
and 1727 A.D. They have not mixed with Gujarat Sonis. Their 
home speech is Marathi and their dress, habits and customs are 
the same as Mardtha Sonars. Mel Sonis are found in Kdthiawar. 

They claim to be the first Ad Sonis and to have bfcen created 
by Parvati from the dirt mel of her body. Marus or Mdrwdris 
as their name shows, are immigrants from Mdrwdr. Mevddds are 
supposed to be an offshoot of the Mevdda Vdnids. Parjids, called 
after the village of Parjar about twenty-four miles south of Junagadh, 
claim to be Rajputs. They are supposed by some to have come 


8. Mulehari. 

9. Parjid. 

10. Shrimali or Vania, also called 

Gujar in Cutch. 

11. Trdgad. 

12. Vohora. 


gamous 

divisions. 


» 116 — 4 * 
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from Persia, on account of the reverence they show to fire, but this 
theory is difficult to accept as there is no other evidence in support 
of it, fire being worshipped more or less by all Hindus. Their cha¬ 
racter and physique support their claim to a Rajput descent, and it is 
conjectured by some that they belonged to the Palhavas mentioned 
in Sah or Sinha inscriptions. They have two branches (1) Garana 
, an d (2) Patni. The first branch was founded by Gango, the second 
by Nando, a Songhad Rajput. Nando is said to have gone to Pa tan 
during the reign of Sidhraj Jaysing (A.D. 1094—1143) and so astonished 
the king by his skill that he promised Nando to give him whatever 
he asked. Nando asked to be allowed to reign in Patan for three 
and a half days. During these days he remitted all taxes and set 
free all prisoners, and for these charitable actions his descendants 
claim immunity from giving alms to beggars. The GaranAs are found 
in Halar, Sorath and Bhavnagar in Kathiawar, the P&tnis in Cutch 
and Kathi&wAr. The Patnis of Cutch do not like to be called Parjias. 
They consider Garana Sonis to be inferior to them, alleging that though, 
originally of one stock, the Garanas adopted certain customs from 
castes of lower status, such as marrying a maternal uncle’s daughter. 
The two do not intermarry. Shrimali Sonis or Soni Vanias originally 
belonged to the Vania community of the same name. They have 
a tradition that they are descended from a Brahman. They are the 
most respectable of all Sonis, and enjoy more confidence of the people 
than any other Soni division. They have two divisions (1) Ahmed- 
abadis and (2) Charotarbis. These two eat together. The Ahmedabadis 
used to take Charotaria wives but not give their daughters to Cha- 
rotaria men. The Shrimali Sonis of the Charotar have now formed gols 
or marriage groups and keep their girls within the villages forming the 
gol . Cambay is one such gol, and Mehmadabad, Kaira, Vaso, Sojitra, 
Petlad and Borsad form another. Tragads claim descent from a 
Vania father and Brahman mother. In token of their past Brahman 
origin they wear the Brahman thread and do not eat food cooked 
by anyone other than a Brahman. They have two divisions—Motu 
or large and Nanu or small. Vohora Sonis are found in Cambay. 
They are Daudi BohorAs and are so called because they do gold* 
smith’s work. 

Exo- Each of the Soni divisions proper have several exogamous 

dMaiona. actions, Home °f local origin such as Kadikalolia, Khadsaria, 
Kondhia, Mandlia and Raidhanpuria, some named after Rajput 
clans, e.g., Budha Bhatti, Chhatralu Bhatti, Ghelot, Komal or Pomal, 
ParmAr, Solanki, Trambela. and some after their occupation, as 



Panchigor, Luhar, Jataria, etc. In Cutch the Shrimalis have the 
following divisions:—Kondhia, Asambiac, Patania, Godhaya, and 
the Patnis have Dhakan, Sunsani^, Jakhia, Hanjlia, Satpokhya, 

Dhoeda and Khimani divisions. 

Marriages are prohibited within five or six degrees of relation¬ 
ship. Marriage with a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter is not allowed. A man may marry his deceased 
wife’s sister. Boys are generally married before twenty, girls from 
ten to twelve. The exchange of daughters is not allowed. The 
Marus, Parjids and Charotaria Shrimdli Sonis practise polygamy 
and allow widow-marriage. A widow cannot marry a younger or 
elder brother of her deceased husband or even a member of his 
section. Among Charotaria Shrimalis alone the wife is free to 
divorce her husband. The Trdgad Sonis do not permit divorce. 

Sonis are Hindus of the Shaiva, Vallabhachdrya and Swami- Religion, 
n&rayan sects. All have their family goddesses. The commonest 
family goddesses are Vagheshvari, Mahalakshmi, Hinglaj, Momdi and 
Asir. Vagheshvari is believed to have created two men, both of 
them Vanias. The elder took to making ornaments and was called 
Smiy and the younger, taking to trade, was called Vepari. The 
Parjias worship fire morning and evening, and offer incense (dhup) 
to the fire. In Cutch some of the Parjias have as their guardian 
spirit Khetrapdl, the god of boundaries, or a Musalman saint. The 
family goddess, especially Vdgheshvari, is represented by a trident- 
painted with Jcanku or red powder in one of the niches in the shop. 

A lamp fed with clarified butter is placed near the goddess, who is 
worshipped, especially on Sundays, before setting to work. Sonis 
keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts and visit places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Their family priests are Audich, Sarasvat or Shrimaii 
Brahmans. 

On the sixth day after a birth the goddess Chhathi is Core- 
worshipped. Among the Parjias the worship of the sixth day monictt - 
has the peculiarity that a tool is wrapped in red cloth, set upright 
in the lying-in room, and worshipped by the women of the family 
with kanhu (red powder) and flowers. On the twelfth day after 
birth the child is named by the father’s sister. Of all the divisions 
of Sonis the Tragads and ParjiAs alone wear the Brahman thread. 

Among the Tragads the thread ceremony is performed when the boy 
is from seven to nine years old with full Br&hman rites. Among the 
Parji&s the boy is girt with the sacred thread at marriage if he is 
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married before he is fifteen, or at fifteen if he is not married before 
that time. The boy is girt with the thread without any ceremonies 
either by a family priest or by a Vaishnav Mah&raj. Like Vdni&s, 
the other divisions wear the Br&hmanic thread only when performing 
shrdddha or death ceremonies. Except that the women sing coarse 
or lucky songs, the Soni marriage does not differ from the Vania 
marriage. Among Tr&gads the bridegroom’s relations start the 
betrothal negotiations, and among Shrimalis, the bride’s. In the 
case of other divisions either side may make advances. Except 
among some Parjias the lap-filling ceremony takes place in the 
course of the seventh month after a woman's first conception. 
Sonis burn their dead; Parjias who reverence Musalman saints 
alone bury. The death ceremonies of those who burn do not 
differ from Vania ceremonies. 

Oceu- rpk e hereditary occupation of Sonis is to work in gold and silver, 

pation. though some solid plain silver bracelets, silver anklets and silver 
pots and vessels are prepared by Luhars. According to their work, 
Sonis are gold smelters and workers of gold ornaments, jadids or 
tracers of designs on ornaments, and pdchchigars or diamond or 
precious stone setters. The famous ornamental Cutch work in gold 
and silver is mostly turned out by P&tni Sonis. Formerly the art 
of coating sword handles was also in the hands of the Patnis and 
gave them the name of Muthitharas ; but this vrork is now-a-days 
done only by a few. The women do not as a rule assist the 
men in their work, but some are trained to make necklaces, 
armlets and bracelets. Sonis have a bad name for filching gold 
and for mixing metal. The saying is : “ A Soni takes gold even 
out of his own daughter’s ornaments.” Except a few Parjias in 
Cutch, who are stone masons, carpenters and husbandmen, Sonis 
stick to their hereditary calling and are averse to new pursuits. 

Food. Sonis are strict vegetarians and abstain from liquor. The 

Shrimalis are particularly fond of parched rice. Socially they hold 
a high position, ranking next to Vanias, who, with few exceptions, 
will smoke from a Soni’s pipe. Like Vani&s they enjoy the title 
of Mahajan or great man. Though they rank next to Vani&s, in 
south Gujarat viliage Dhedas will not eat food cooked by a Soni, 
because like Khalp&s or tanners, Sonis in their work use a shallow 
earthen jar (kundi) and because the Dhedas will not eat food cooked 
by a Kh&lpa. 

SONI LOHAR.—A sub-division of Khojahs. 

SON! MAHAJAN.- A synonym for Soni. 
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SONI VANIA. —A synonym for Shrimali Soni. 

SONKAMBLE. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

SON KOLI. —A sub-division of Kolis. 

SONPURA. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

SORATHIA.— A sub-division of Ahirs, Sagars, Rabaris, Charans, 

Vanias, Kumbhars, Lohars, Brahmans. 

STHAVARA. —A sub-division of Jangams. 

SUCHIA. —A sub-division of Charans. 

SUDH AGRI. —A sub-division of Agri. 

SBBIRS (1) or Shudras numbering 1,626 (1901), including 1,179 Name and 
males and 447 females, are found mostly in Kanara in Yellapur or,gin * 
and Haliyal tdluMs y in Supa and Mundgod pethas and in some 
villages of the Karwar taluka. The term Shudra is the name of one 
of Manu’s fourfold divisions, and is used extensively for castes below 
the dvija or twice-born. It is not clear how it came to be applied to 
this caste, whose original home according to their popular tradition 
is Kolhapur. From Kolhapur they went and settled in Goa, why 
and when is not known, whence they fled to Kanara during the 
Portuguese inquisition. The fact that the shrine of the family god 
of one of their sub-divisions is in Kolhapur and of most of the rest 
in Goa, supports the belief that they originally belonged to those 
parts. 

There are twenty-two exogamous divisions of the caste which Exo- 
are as follows ! — gamoua 



Name of Division. 

Family god. 

Locality. 

1. 

Asnotkar 

Virambasti 

.. Karwar taluku. 

2. 

Bmaniyekar 

Chandeshvar , 

.. Goa. 

3. 

Baudodkar 

Durga 

.. Do. 

4. 

Beldlkar 

Beta) 

. Do. 

5. 

Befckar 

Yellamma 

. Belgaum taluka. 

6. 

Bharmaikar 

Sateri i 

. Supa. 

7. 

Borkdr 

Mhdlsa 

. Goa. 

8. 

Gunjikdr 

Yellamma 

Belgaum taluka,. 


(l) A community of what is called Sudirs as a distinct caste is found in (ioa 
Thoy are peasants and tenants of lands as a rule, but poor. It is said that feh« 
oldest known land owners in (loa wore Kurumhis (Kunbis), who regarded themselves 
as a high caste, the Vaishya class. They were the original Gavkars (villagers) 
enjoying all the rights of landlord ship and village administration. To help thorn in 
their cultivation, they admitted a lower caste into the village, who were Shudras. 
The Kurumbis in their turn were overrun by Marrithus and Brahmans (Gaud 
♦Sarasvats), and reduced to the status of tenants. Their original auxiliaries the 
Shudras continued to lie t ailed Shudras or Sudirs. A largo portion of t ho * 
Shudras emigrated to North Kanara where they arc still called Sudirs. 








9. 

Kalsurkar 

.. Yellamma 

Belgaum tdluka. 

10. 

Kolelar 

.. Mahalakshmi. . 

Kolhapur. 

11. 

Kudtarkar 

.. Chavandridevi. 

Goa. 

12. 

Kulgadkar 

.. Marimhamai .. 

Do. 

13. 

Mainolkar 

.. Yellamma 

Belgaum taluka. 

14. 

Mhalsaikar 

.. Mhalsa 

Goa. 

15. 

Mhapsek&r 

.. Do. 

Do. 

16. 

Mordskdr 

.. Mori 

Do. 

17. 

Mulekar 

. . Chandreshvar.. 

Do. 

18. 

Raikar 

.. Kam&kshi 

Do. 

19. 

Shelvankar 

.. Chavandaidevi . 

Do. 

20. 

Shibkar 

.. Nagesh 

Do. 

21. 

Shirodkar 

.. Kimakshi 

Do. 

22. 

Ulgekar 

.. Mh&ridevi 

Karwar taluka. 

23. 

Vujkar 

. . Ramling 

Supa. 



Marriages are prohibited between members bearing the same 
surname. A maternal uncle’s daughter is preferred to any other 
alliance. Marriage between children of brothers and sisters is not 
allowed ; but a man is allowed to marry his mother’s brother’s or 
father’s sister’s daughter. Marriage with a wife’s sister can be 
effected during the life-time of the wife, as well as after her death. 
Polygamy is allowed, but rarely practised, unless the first wife is 
sickly or barren. Polyandry is unknown. There is no limit as regards 
marriagable age. Girls are married even after they attain puberty. 
Sexual license before marriage is neither recognised nor tolerated. 


Mania <o The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. If the girl’s 
cere-' 88 father is poor the boy’s father pays him a sum of Rs. 20 for expenses. 
monicK. rpj^ B amoun t is spent by him in presenting a waistcloth, a turban, 
a ring, etc., to the bridegroom. The day for the marriage is fixed 
by the family priest. A marriage booth is erected both at the house 
of the boy and the girl, the chief part of which is made of the Ficus 
glomerata tree. The boy and the girl are rubbed with turmenc 
powder and oil. If a party has to go to another village for the marriage 
they worship their devak, which consists either of the twigs of the kalatnh 
(Anthocephalus cadamba) and banyan tree or of peacock featheis. 
If the marriage ceremony is to be performed at home, two cocoanuts 
are worshipped in place of the dvvak. The budvant (headman) and 
the xmdxhi (temple officiafcor) each fills a pot with water, places 
a cocoanut over it and worships it, which completes the ceremony 
of the devak installation. The demUrya or god honouring is next 
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performed by both the partieB in honour of their family gods, 
ihc bridegroom goes to the girl s house for the marriage, wearing a 
bashing or marriage garland, which is sometimes made of pieces of 
cocoa kernel, when one of the usual kind is not procurable. When 
the lucky moment arrives, the bride and bridegroom put garlands of the 
goinchanipe (Plumeria acutifolia) round each other’s neck, this being 
the binding portion of the marriage. The dhare ceremony (pouring 
water or milk over their clasped hands) and the marriage sacrifice 
are then performed and a dinner is giyen to the caste people. 
On the second day the ceremony of shes (throwing rice grains over 
the heads of the newly married pair) and the opni (the ceremony of 
giving over the bride) are performed. On the third day the gharbharan 
or house-entering ceremony is performed at the bridegroom’s house. 
On the fourth the bridegroom’s party return to the bride’s, and a 
dinner is given to the caste people, which brings the marriage 
festivities to an end. 


Widows are allowed to remarry. A widow cannot marry any 
member of her deceased husband’s family. Widow remarriages are 
held at night time only. Widows, remarried widows and male 
members of the caste are present on the occasion. The widow and 
her intended husband bathe and the widow dresses herself in the 
dress brought for her by her intended husband. Next, the head of 
the family of the widow’s deceased husband takes from her all the 
clothes, ornaments, etc., given to her by her late husband, and 
applies grains of rice to her forehead and makes her over to her 
intended husband, for which he receives a sum of rupees six. Then 
• the mirashi ties a lucky necklace round the widow’s neck, and the 
remarried widows and castemen present throw rice grains over the 
pair, which completes the ceremony. Should a bachelor desire to 
marry a widow, ho is first married to a rui tree, which is cut to pieces 
before his marriage with the widow takes place. Divorce is not 
allowed. The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Sudirs are Hindus of the Smart sect. They worship all Brahman Rofigion. 
gods as well as local village gods and goddesses. They observe all 
the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Benares, PaMfetrjmx. 

Gokarn and Rdmeshwar. On the first day of Kartik they worship 
all their agricultural implements and cattle. On the Dasara day 
they worship all their tools and implements of husbandry with an 
offering of a cock, which is eaten by the members of the household 
only. Gold or silver images are made in the name of men who die 
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in advanced old age and they are installed among the household gods. 
Special worship is offered to these idols on all festive occasions. 
During epidemics, special prayers are offered to the village deities 
and vows made to avert the evil. The spiritual head of the Sudirs 
is the Shankaracharya of Shringeri in Mysore, to whose representative 
at Gokarn they pay contributions. Brahmans are employed only 
to conduct marriages and mahalayas . The priests employed are 
Haviks in Yellapur, Karhadas in Supa, and Karnataks, Karhddas 
or Chitpavans in Karwar. 

The dead are burnt. Persons dying of small-pox and cholera 
and children under the age of twelve are buried in a recumbent position 
with head to the south. The bones and ashes of the burnt are 
collected and thrown into water. Mourning is observed for ten days. 

On the third, eleventh and twelfth days obsequies are performed 
alike in all cases of death, ordinary or violent. No shrdddha is 
performed, but only the annual mahdlaya in propitiation of all 
deceased ancestors. 

The hereditary occupation of Sudirs is husbandry. Besides 
doing field-work the men serve as messengers and domestic servants, 
and men, women and children work as unskilled labourers. As 
husbandmen they rent lands from the holders, generally paying the 
rent in kind. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, wildboars, hares, 
venison and fish, and drink liquor. They eat cooked food from the 
hands of Brahmans, Vdnis, and Marathas only. 

SUGANDHI. - A sub-division of Lads. 

SUI.—A synonym for Darji. 

SUKHA SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

SUKLIAR.— A synonym for Vanjari. 

SULAIMANI. — A sub-division of Bohoras. 

SULERS area caste of courtesans found mainly in the Dhanvar 
district. They marry their girls when ten years old to the god 
Parashura-m^and with this ceremony their life of prostitution begins. 

Tho chief objects of their worship are the goddesses Dy&mavva, 
/Jurgavvaand Yellavva. They eat flesh and are excessively fond of 
intoxicating drinks. 

SULI. —A sub-division of Koravas. 

SULTANI. A synonym for Musalman Kasai. 

SULTANKAR. —A synonym for Alitkar. 


imSTfiy 
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SUNGAR. —A sub-division of Gavandis and Lingayats; a synonym 
for Kabbaligar. 

SUNNAKALLU BESTHA.— A synonym for Kabbaligar. 

SUNNI BOHORA —-A sub-division of Bohords. 

SUNTA SALL— A sub-division of Salis. 

SUPPALIG or Devadig numbering 796 (1901), including 386 males Name and 
and 410 females, is a caste found in the Honavar, Siddapur, Kumta, on * lr1, 
Ankola, and Sirsi taluMs and in the Mundgod petha of the Kanara 
district. It is not found in any other district of the Presidency. 

Suppalig means * noise-maker’ from the Kanarese suppal noise, while 
Devadig is god’s musician from dev god and vadig music. Some 
of the Suppaligs bear the surname of Padial, a Telugu word for a 
temple servant, which suggests that the caste were once temple 
servants like the Devlis, Patdlis, and Padiars. 

The Suppaligs are divided into two endogamous divisions known Endoga- 
as MaJcJcalsantdn and Aliyasantdn , so named after the law of succes- anions, 
sion followed by each. The former are found entirely in North Kanara, 
while the latter in small numbers in North Kanara and in greater 
numbers near Bednur in Mysore. The two divisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. 

The caste contains twelve exogamous sub-divisions or balls Exoga- 
which are as follows:— divisions. 


1. 

Ajjan bali 

.. Ajja = the fruit of the elcJce tree. 

2. 

Ane bali 

.. Ane = the elephant. 

3. 

Baler bali 

.. Balai = a fruit tree Diospyros Mel-a- 



noxylon, or Bala, the plantain. 

4. 

Chendi bali 

.. Chendi = a tree Cerbera odoUam. 

5. 

Gangar bali 

.. Ganga = the river Gangavali. 

6. 

Hole bali 

.. Hole = afield. 

7. 

Honne balli 

.. Honne = a tree Calophyllum inophyl- 



lum. 

8. 

Salyan bali 

.. Saler = a porcupine. 

9. 

Shetti bali 

.. Shetti = a fish. 

10. 

Shirin bali 

.. Shire = a tree Gynandropsis pent 



aphylla. 

11. 

Shivin bali. 

.. Shivani = a tree Gmelina asiatiea. 

12. 

Tolan bali 

.. Tola — a wolf. 

The 

eponymous 

animal or tree of each bali is worshipped 


by the members of the sub-division, who are careful to refrain 
from injuring it at all times. 
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Marriages are prohibited between members of the same bali. 
A member of the caste can marry his father’s sister’s daughter, and 
may marry his deceased wife’s sister. Outsiders are not admitted 
into the caste. Girls are married between the ages of eight and twelve 
and boys at any age. A girl who is not married by the age of twelve 
is considered to have lost caste, and commonly lives by prostitution. 
Polygamy is allowed if the first wife is barren. Polyandry is unknown. 
Widow remarriage is permitted if the widow is childless. 

Marriage The first ceremony in a marriage is that of rubbing the boy and 
n i es> the girl with turmeric and oil. A Havig Brdhman is asked to fix a 
lucky day for binding the bashing or marriage coronet round the bride¬ 
groom’s head. The essential and binding portion of the marriage 
ceremony is the dhare or pouring of milk on the joined hands of the 
bride and bridegroom. This is done by the bride's father. The 
remarriage of widows is not permitted. Divorce is allowed with the 
sanction of the Shetti or headman of the caste. A divorced woman 
is not allowed to marry again. The main body of the caste follow 
the Makkalu-santdn or practice of succession through males. The 
Aliija-sanlan or succession through females is only practised by a 
minority. 


Religion. The Suppaligs belong to the Hindu religion. Their chief object 
of worsliip is Venkatrama of Tirupati. They also reverence the 
leading Brahman gods and respect the local village deities such as 
Chavdi, Jatga, Eru and Mhasti. Offerings of fowls, ghi, oil, rice 
and khichri (rice and pulse mixed together) are made to the village 
gods on Tuesdays, Thursdays, on Dasara day, and on the Bhands 
or hook-swinging festivals, which are always held in May before 
the sowing season. Offerings to Venkatrama are made on Sat days 
only. The caste observes the leading Hindu holidays and believes in 
sooth-saying, witchcraft and sorcery. Havig Br&hmans are employed 
to conduct marriage and death ceremonies. Those who can afford 
it burn the dead ; the rest bury. The well-to-do collect the ashes of 
the burnt, carry them to Gokarn, and throw them into the river 
Tambragauri. The ceremony of shrdddha is performed for the pro¬ 
pitiation of ancestors. 


Occupa- 
on. 


The hereditary occupation of the caste is music. Their instruments 
are the bass-horn or shriti, the clarionet or mom the double drum or 
sammelu, the drum or dholu, cymbals or t&l and the small drum or 
gidbidki. Like Bhand&ri V&jantris, they perform in temples and in 
pri vate houses on high days and during street processions. Some of 
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them own lands and till them themselves. Some are chalgani tenants, 
that is, tenants-at-will, and some mulgani or permanent tenants. 

They also work in the fields. Before the salt works in Bhatkal 
were closed they were employed in making salt. 

Theyeat fish, fowls, mutton and the flesh of wild animals, and r 
some drink liquor. They will smoke the gudgudi or hubble-bubble °° d " 
pipe after any other caste not inferior to them in the social scale. 

SURTI. —A sub-division of Kharvds, Dhedas, Dasa Desaval 
Vanias, Khatris, Ghanchis, Lohdrs, Mochis. 

SURYAVANSHI. —A sub-division of Lads, Kolis, Khatris. 

SUTAD. —A sub-division of Mahars. 

SUTAR. —A synonym for Pdnchkalshi. 

SUTARS (Suthars) or Carpenters, numbering 211,183 (1901), Nam( . and 
including 107,918 males and 103,265 females, are found in all parts of origin, 
the Presidency. They have the following divisions:— 


1 Ahir. 

2 Badig. 

3 Deshi. 

4 Gujar. 


6 Marwari. 

7 Mevada. 

8 Pdnchdl. 

9 Pancholi. 
10 Vaishya. 


5 Konkani, Thavi or Vadve. 


They are described below separately, under Mdrdtha, Gujarat and 
Kanarese Sutdrs. The caste is known as Sutar in the Mardthi-speaking 
districts, as Sutdr or Suthdr in Gujardt, and as Badig in Kanarese 
' districts. The name Sutar or Suthdr appears to be a corruption of 
the Sanskrit Sutradhdr , meaning a holder of string, referring to the 
strings used either in joining planks or in planning and measuring. 
Though the Mardtha and Gujardt Sutars follow the same occupation, 
they are two distinct castes speaking a different language and neither 
eating nor marrying with one another. The Kanarese Sutars appear 
to be an offshoot of the Mardtha Sutdrs, the term Badig, in Kanarese, 
meaning a carpenter. Carpenters belonging to the Mahdr and Mdng 
castes are known as Mahdr and Mdng Sutars, while the Jiugars who 
do carpentry are adopting the title of Arya Kshatri (ace JINGAR); 
but these groups are entirely distinct from the main Sutdr castes v 
Sutdrs are hereditary carpenters and make and mend carts, 
ploughs and other agricultural implements. They form part of the 
village staff, and are paid in grain at harvest time bythe villagers, or, 
a8 in parts of Gujardt, hold land at a light quit-rent in return for the 
services they render to the village community. The town caipen- 
ters build houses and shops and make various articles of furniture. 
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MARATHA SUTARS sometimes call themselves Panchals and 
claim to be descendants of Twashta, the divine architect. They are 
apparently closely allied to Maratha Kunbis, and seem to have a 
common origin. The prevalence of devaJcs, notably among the Konkani 
Sutars, tends to confirm this theory of their origin. In Khandesh 
they admit descent from Maratha Kunbis. There is a movement in 
progress amongst them to claim to rank as Brahmans. With this 
object they have, in some places, trained members of their caste to be 
priests, and stopped eating and drinking with members of other castes. 

Maratha Sutars are fairer than the Maratha Kunbis, but less 
robust. They rank above them. The men dress in the Deshasth 
Brahman or Maratha Kunbi fashion. The dress and ornaments of 
women are similar to those of Maratha Kunbi women. 

The Deshi Sutars in the Deccan speak a corrupt Marathi, both 
at home and abroad. The Konkani Sutars in Ratnagiri and Kanara 
speak Konkani like local castes of similar standing. The names 
in common use among men and women are the same as among Maratha 
Kunbis. The men add mistri or meet that is, foreman, to their names. 

Maratha Sutars have three endogamous divisions, (1) Deshi, 
(2) Konkani, (3) Panchdl, and the usual half caste division known 
as Vidur, Kadu, Dasiputra, Akaimase or Shinde. Of the above, 
the first two are territorial in origin. The Panchals are those who 
claim a higher social status as already explained above (see PANCHAL). 


Deshi Sutars have no exogamous divisions above families bearing 

the same surname. 

The most common surnames are 

:— 

Bhalerai 

Gore 

Khare 

Pipale 

Chandane 

Jagtdp 

Kothale 

R&vat 

Chankar 

Jhende 

Mane 

Sasane 

Chavan 

K&le 

More 

Sinde 

DolaS 

Kangle 

Musale 

Sonavane 

Dorkle 

Kedar 

Pag&r 

Vaghm&re. 

Ghaytal 

Kliankar 

Palkhe 

Lately, in some 

places they have adopted Brdhmanical gotras, 


but their marriages are still regulated by surnames. 

Marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed, but 
not with a mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may marry two sisters. 
Polygamy is allowed, but polyandry is unknown. Divorce even 
Where locally permissible is seldom practised. Girls are generally 
married from five to twelve, boys from ten to twenty. Boys are 
girt with the sacred thread before marriage. 
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The birth, death and marriage ceremonies of Deshi Sutars resemble 
those of Mardtha Kunbis. Their devak consists of the pdnchpdlvi 
or leaves of five kinds of trees. 

In some places, widows are allowed to remarry, in others not. 
A widow cannot marry her mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s 
son or a member of her deceased husband’s section. She may marry 
her father’s sister’s son. A widow remarriage is generally celebrated 
on a dark night in a secluded spot in the months oiAshddh, Bhadrapad 
and Pausha. The caste priest, the caste head-man, some widows 
of the caste, and the widow and her intended husband are present on 
the occasion. The widow is bathed and dressed in a white robe 
and new bangles by widowed women. The priest then makes the 
paii worship Ganpati and Varuna, marks the widow’s brow 
with xed powder, fills her lap with rice grains, betelnuts, turmeric roots, 
cocoakernels and five kinds of fruit, and ties together the hems of 
the couple s garments, the last being the binding portion of the 
ceremony. Next, the newly married pair proceed to bow to the 
house gods and elders. On the following morning, before daybreak, 
the pair bathe and goto Maruti’s temple, thus completing the ceremony. 

Deshi Sutars follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong 
to the Hindu religion. They are mostly Smdrts. They worship 
all Brahmamc and local gods and goddesses, observe all Hindu fasts 
and feasts and visit all the sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage. 

, Their family deities are Bhavani, Khandoba, Vithoba and 

Kdlamma. Their priests either belong to their own caste or are 
local Brahmans. 

The practice regarding food is not the same in all places. Some eat 
fish and flesh and indulge in drink. Others profess to be vegetarians. 
They eat cooked food at the hands of Brahmans only. They rank 
above Marathds and below the trading castes. 

KONKANI SUTARS, also known as Thavis and Vddves in 
some parts of the Ratnagiri district, have a division called Dliavad 
Sutars or Dabholes, who are found in the Ddpoli taluka of Ratnagiri. 
During the Portuguese insurrection, some of them settled in'the 
Sholdpur district and are known there as Shiva Brdhma Sutdrs. They 
still marry with their castemen in Goa and Ratnagiri. 'In the Ratnagiri 
district, families residing in one village form ail exogamous group • 
in Sdvantvddi also exogamous groups of families are found Their 
devah or Ms consist of the kulanib (Anthocephalus caduraba) 
koclm, jarnbhul {Eugenia jambolana) mango, pdas (Butea frondosa). 
urnbar (Ficus glomerata), mi (banyan tree), etc., for which they show 
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their reverence by not cutting these trees and by not using their 
wood or leaves for any purpose. Members having the same devak 
may inter-marry. Except in some parts of the Ratnagiri district, 
widows are not allowed to remarry. Divorce is not permitted. In 
food ; drink, religion and customs they follow Marathae. 

GUJARAT SUTARS are also called Mistris and Gaidhars in 
Cutch. Mistri means a foreman and Gaidhar appears to mean the 
holder of a gaj 9 a foot measure. They have six endogamous divisions, 
(1) Ahir, (2) Gujar, (3) Marwdri, (4) Mevada, (5) Pancholi and 
(6) Vaisha. Of these the Pancholis and Vaishas are found only in 
Gujarat proper, the Gujars and Marwaris in Gujarat, Kathiawar and 
Cutch, and the Ahirs in Khandesh and Cutch. The Gujars, Mevadas, 
Pancholis and Vaishas claim descent from Vishvakarma, the divine 
architect. Ihe Vaishas are supposed by some to be the descendants 
of a courtesan or veshya , but their high position seems to show that 
they may be a trace of the old Hindu division of Vaishya or traders. 
Similarly, the low position of the Pancholis supports the view that the 
word is Panchuli or Panchlculi, the same as Panchas, that is, the half of 
the Dasas or only one quarter pure blood. The Marwaris, Mevadas 
and Gujars, as their names suggest, appear to be territorial in origin. 
Except that the other five divisions eat food cooked by Vaishas, none 
of the six divisions eat together or intermarry. The cause of the 
Vaishas being superior to the rest appears to be that they wear the 
sacred thread and do not allow their widows to remarry. The Panchas 
rank lowest because they alone prepare oil presses, build ships and do 
other work in wood involving loss of animal life. Each division has 
several exogamous sections which either resemble Rajput clan names 
or are derived from names of villages. Marriage is generally prohibited 
within four or five degrees from the common ancestor on the mother’s 
side. Marriage with a father’s sister’s, mother's sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with two sisters is allowed 
and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married 
before eleven and boys before sixteen. Among Vaishas and Mevadas 
in North Gujarat, widow remarriage and divorce are not allowed; 
among the rest, widows are allowed to remarry and divorce is permitted. 
A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. 

Gujardt Sutdrs follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong 
to the Pamdmi, Rdmdnandi, Shaiva, Swdmindrdyan and Vallabhach- 
drya sects. In Kathidwdr and Cutch they chiefly worship goddesses, 
their family goddesvses being Bhaniban, Chamunda, Dhrangad, Mahd- 
mdya, Mdtag, Soldnki, Verai and Vachran. The Vaishas and Mevddds in 
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North Gujarat invest their boys with the sacred thread with full 
Brahmanic rites. All believe in sorcery, witchcraft and the ordinary 
omens, keep the usual Hindu holidays and visit places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Except the Marwari Sutars, who employ the degraded 
Parjia Brahmans, their priests are the Audich and Modh Brahmans. 

Except a few in the wilder parts of Surat who drink liquor and 
privately eat fish and the flesh of goats, they live on vegetable food 
and abstain from liquor. 

KANARESE SUTARS or Badigs, as stated above, are an off 
shoot of the Deshi Sutars, whom they resemble in many respects; 
but the following particulars may be noted. 

The Badigs in Belgaum and Kanara allow widow marriage and 
divorce, though they are not much resorted to. Divorced women 
are allowed to remarry. The Dharwar Badigs do not allow their 
widows to remarry. The family deities of Badigs are Kalamma, 
Dydmawa, Ravalndth and Malhar. In Belgaum, they employ 
local Brahmans as priests. In other places, all their ceremonies are 
conducted by priests of their own caste. The Badigs of Dharwar 
observe the Brahmanic sanskars or sacraments. Their spiritual 
teacher lives at Yatgiri in the Nizam’s country. The spiritual teacher 
of the Kanara Badigs is a man of their own caste, who lives in celibacy 
in his monastery at Hubli in Dhdrwar and receives tithes. The dead 
aro generally burnt, but in the Belgaum district those who cannot 
afford the expense bury their dead. Except those in Dhdrwar, 
all eat fish and flesh, and except in Kanara and Dharwar, all drink 
liquor. The Kanara Badigs do not eat with members of other castes. 

Breach of this rule is punished by excommunication. 

SUT SALI. — A sub-division of Salis. 

SUVARS numbering 74 (1901), including 39 males and 35 females, 
are a small caste of water-earners found chiefly in Ahmedabad and 
Kathiawar. 

SWAKUL SALI.— A sub-division of SAlis. 

TADDODI. —A sub-division of Kudavakkals. 

TADVI. — A sub-division of Bhils. 

TAI. —See under Minor Musalm&n Castes ; a synonym for Pinjdri. 

TAKARI. —A synonym for Bhamta. 

TAKARIS or hand-mill makers, numbering 652 (1901), including imtl 
344 males and 308 females, are found chiefly in Kbindesh, N&sik, mluin ' 
Ahjmednagar and Sholapur. They are also called Vaghris and 
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Pardhis. They seem to have come from Telangan, and they still 
speak Telugu at home. They are considered by some to be a branch 
of the Bhamtas. They admit into their caste members of higher 
castes. These facts taken with the synonyms P&rdhi and Vaghri 
would seem to show that they have been recruited from time to 
time by outcastes from other castes. 

Divisions. They have an endogamous division in Khandesh called Ghatole. 
The Takaris of Khandesh marry girls from the Takaris of the other 
parts of the Deccan, but do not give their daughters in marriage to 
the latter. They have six kuls or exogamous sections each with a 
separate family goddess as follows :— 




Kul. 

Family goddess. 


1 . 

Chavdn 

.. Unknown. 


2. 

Dabhare 

. . Chatarshingi. 


3. 

Mavale 

.. Unknown. 


4. 

Pavar 

.. Kalika. 


5. 

Shele 

.. Unknown. 


6. 

Solanki 

.. Devi of Junagad. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same kul and 
those having the same family goddess. Marriages are also prohibited 
within four or five degrees of relationship. Marriage with a father’s 
sister's or mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. 

A man may marry his maternal uncle’s daughter. Marriage with 
two sisters is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. 
Marriage is both infant as well as adult. If a girl is found to have 
misbehaved before marriage, her father has to give a dinner to the 
castemen, and she has to undergo a penance. If the man involved 
be a casteman, his head is shaved and he is made to give a dinner to 
the caste, or he is married to the girl. If he belong to a lower caste, 
the girl is excommunicated. 

Marriage The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father who has to 

Dies!* 10 P a y a 8Um 24 father. The whole caste has the 

sam edevak, viz., th epdnchpdl/vi, which is tied to a post of the marriage 
booth. The remarriage of widows is permitted. The widow must 
marry the younger or elder brother of her deceased husband. If he 
has none, she may marry a member of his or of any other kul . 
Should a bachelor desire to marry a widow, he is first married to a 
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mi bush. Divorce is allowed on the ground of the wife’s unchastity or 
the husband s impotency. A divorced woman can marry again by 
the widow remarriage form. 


Takaris follow the Hindu law of inheritance and chiefly worship Religion, 
such minor gods as Khandoba, Devi, etc., whose images they keep 
in their houses. They also worship all local gods and keep the 
usual fasts and feasts. They employ" Brahmans to conduct their 
marriages. The other ceremonies are conducted by the caste 
elders. The dead are generally buried. 

The chief occupation of the caste is to chisel and rechisel grinding Occupa- 
stones. A few of them work as day labourers and some are husband- tlon * 
men. 

They eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer, -good. 
pigs, peacocks, etc., and drink liquor. 

MUSALMAN TAKARIS, also known as Takaras or Dhondphodas, 
numbering 94 (1901), including 41 males and 53 females, are found 
all over the Deccan. They are said to have been descended from 
Hindu Takaris and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzeb. They 
marry among themselves only, but have no special caste union and 
no head. They honour and obey the Kazi, who settles social disputes 
and registers marriages. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school with 
strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef, offering vows to the Hindu 
deities Satvai and Mariai and keeping Hindu festivals. 

Many of them have given up their hereditary occupation of 
stone carving and have taken to new pursuits, some serving as 
messengers and servants and others as labourers and carriers. 

TAKARIA. — A sub-division of Chodhras. 

TALABDA. — A sub-division of BMvsars, Vaghris and Kolis. 

'TALABDA KOLI SALAT. — A sub-division of Salats. 

TALAVIA. — A sub-division of Dublas. 

TALHERI KUNBI. —A sub division of Kunbis. 

T ALVAR. — A synonym for Berad. 

TAMBATS or Coppersmiths, from the Sanskrit tcmrapat , number- Name azJ 
ing approximately 22,755 (1901), including 11,601 males and 11,154 ori 8 in * 
females, are found throughout the Deccan and Konkan and in the 
City of Bombay. They are also known as Kaste or Kdnsars : but 
they do not like to be called by either of these names. They style 
themselves Twashta Kasars after Twashti, one of the five sons of 
Vishvakarma, the architect of the gods; and those of them who 
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claim to be Panchals, Yishvakarma Vansbasth Panchal Brahman, 
that is, Panchal Brahmans of the stock of Yishvakarma. As these 
names indicate, all profess to trace their origin to Vishvakarma. As 
a matter of fact, little is known of the origin of the caste beyond the 
fact that it appears to have come from the Karnatak and Telangan 
over a thousand years ago. Tambats present the interesting aspect 
of a Brahman caste in embryo. They style themselves Brahmans, 
wear the sacred thread, possess Brahmanistic gotvas and have made 
several efforts to train their own castemen as priests, which so far 
have met with little success on account of the occupation of a 
copper-smith being more lucrative than that of a priest. 

In contrast to these efforts to rise in the social scale, 
they have still traces of a totemistic organization in the survival 
of the devak or god of the exogamous section. They have also kids 
or family stocks like the Marathas. Marriage between members of 
the same kul is not allowed. The kids have different (levaks, and 
no marriage can take place between persons worshipping the same 
devak. In the Deccan, however, this prohibition has become obsolete, 
and is replaced by a rule forbidding intermarriage between members 
of the same gotra. The chief golras are :—(1) Angrias, (2) Atri, 
(3) Bharadw&j, (4) Bhrigu, (5) Gautam, (6) Jamadagni and (7) Kashyap. 
Marriage within four degrees on the side of the boy and three degrees 
on the side of the girl is forbidden; marriage with two sisters is allowed; 
and two brothers are allowed to marry two sisters. In the case of 
the Deccan T&mbats boys are usually girt with the sacred thread 
at the age of eight. The Konkan Kdsdrs have not yet adopted this 
mark of a second birth. 

Polygamy is permissible. The offer of marriage is made by the 
parent of the boy or girl, whichever is of inferior social position; 
and the offer is followed by payment of dowry, varying from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 300 according to the means of the parties concerned. Both the 
settlement of the marriage day and the ceremony itself are entrusted 
to a Brahman priest. The marriage ceremonies are modelled on 
the lines of those in use among the £>eshasth Brahmans, which are 
described elsewhere. The most important are :—(I) Kunku lavane, 
applying red powder to the bride’s forehead; (2) Gadagner , dining 
the relatives of the parties; (3) Simantapuja, the worship of Ganpati 
and presentation to the bridegroom of a turban and shoulder-cloth 
by the bride’s father; (4) Ghana, the waving of lamps and singing 
of auspicious songs; (5) Devakapralishtha, the worship of the deoaks', 
(6) Vagnischaya, the oral settlement of the marriage in. the presence 
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of relatives, and accompanied by the presentation of gifts to the 
bride; (7) Rulchavat , the giving of sweetmeats to the bridegroom; 

(8) Saptapadi , the seven steps round the sacred fire. The last of these 
is the binding portion of the ceremony. The fifth or Devakapraiishtha 
is of special interest. Betel nuts, palas (Butea frondosa) sticks, and 
mango leaves are placed in a winnowing fan and worshipped. It is 
to be noted that special days are fixed-for the worship of the banyan, 
th z pipal, the umbar , the dvali and the tulsi, These facts suggest that 
the common Maratha devaks may once have been of equal importance 
in regulating the marriage restrictions in the caste. The Konkani 
Tambats have devaks consisting of the mango, pipal , banyan, payari , 

(Ficus rumphii) and jambhul (Eugenia jambolana) leaves. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the gotras are a modern innovation which 
has displaced an original totemistic formation. On the last day of 
Phdlgun the implements of work are worshipped. It is of interest 
to note that the banyan, pipal, dvali and tulsi are special objects 
of worship among the women of the caste. 

In the Deccan and among the more advanced of the Konkani 
Tambats, widow remarriage is forbidden. In the backward sections 
a widow may remarry provided she avoids a member of her 
late husband’s kul, the son of an aunt, and the maternal uncle’s 
son. An unmarried man may not marry a wido^. The ordinary 
pat ceremony is followed. Divorce is not allowed. 

Tambats worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, and Religion, 
are chiefly Smarts. The special object of their devotion is K&lika. 

Besides K&lika, their other family deities are Bahirichandika, Ekvira, 
Kum&rika, Khandoba and Mahalakshmi. They observe the usual 
Hindu holidays, make pilgrimages to the sacred places of the Hindus, 
worship the sacred plants and animals and believe in witchcraft, 
evil spirits and the ordinary omens. They employ local Brahmans 
to officiate at their ceremonies. 

They burn their dead. Children without teeth, and those who Death 
have died from small-pox, are buried on their backs, facing the^ mo ’ 
south. The death ceremonies are modelled closely on those in 
vogue among Deshasth Br&hmans. If a member of the caste dies 
a violent death, the ordinary ceremonies are performed; but if the 
body is not found, it is usual to prepare a figure of the deceased in 
wheat flour and to bum it with sticks of the palasa tree, the 
ceremonies being performed at the same time. When a woman dies 
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in childbirth her head is pierced with needles and paini seed is 
thrown after the corpse as it is conveyed to the burial ground. 

The spirit of the deceased is greatly feared; but it is believed 
that it cannot return over the pami seed. 

The original occupation of the caste was the manufacture of 
copper and brass vessels and the tinning of metal utensils. A few 
of the caste have been educated to be doctors, clerks and pleaders. 

Their characteristic mark is the signature of a lever of a weighing 
balance. 

They eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. They profess not to 
eat pakld or kachhi at the hands of any other caste except the 
Brahmans, but they will smoke with any but the castes whose 
touch defiles, such as Mahars and Mangs. 

TAMBOLI. —A sub-division of Shrigaud Brahmans. 

TAMBOLIS or betel-leaf sellers, numbering 3,807 (1901), including 
1,927 males and 1,880 females, are found scattered in small numbers 
all over the Deccan but especially in Khandesh and Satara. They 
derive their name from the Sanskrit tambul, a betel-leaf packet. 

They are sometimes called B&ri, but incorrectly, as the Baris form a 
distinct community, their occupation being the growing and not the 
selling of betel-leaves. The Tambolis in Poona state that they came 
into the district from Satdra and Ahmednagar during the time of the 
Peshwas. They eat and marry with Maratha Kunbis. They look 
and dress like Mardthds and resemble them in religion and customs, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste-men. 

There are three endogamous .divisions of T&mbolis—Hindu, 
Lingdyat, and Musahnan—who neither eat together nor intermarry. 

Their exogamous sub-divisions, which are identical with surnames, 
are Chavdn, Lone, Kapase, Sagure, and Asydkul. Persons bearing 
the same surname cannot intermarry. The caste has only one gotra, 
that of Kashyap, the first to be adopted by social climbers. A 
member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter. He may marry a daughter of a younger brother 
of his mother. Marriages between descendants of brothers and 
sisters are prohibited for two or three generations. A man may 
marry his wife’s younger sister during her lifetime or after her death. 

Two brothers may marry two sisters. The habit of the caste is 
settled. Outsiders are not admitted into this caste. Polygamy is 
allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 
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Girls are married from five to twelve, but they may remain 
unmarried till after the age of puberty. Boys are married from 
eight to twenty-five. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. 
If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a caste-man, both are 
fined and made to give a dinner to the caste-people, and are re¬ 
admitted into the caste only after being purified by a Brahman. 
If the man involved belong to a higher or lower caste the girl is 
excommunicated. 


The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The day M arrjaga 
for the marriage is fixed by a Br&kman who conducts the service, ceremo- 
The mdgni, sayakliada or kunJcu-ldvane is first celebrated, in which nies ' 
the boy’s father goes to the girl’s house with relations and friends, 
applies red powder to her forehead, and presents her with ornaments 
and articles of dress. The party are treated to a dinner by the girl’s 
father, after which they retire. Next, the boy and the girl are rubbed 
with turmeric paste at their houses by unwidowed women. On the 
same day a marriage card is taken to the girl’s house by the boy’s 
father, on which are written the lucky moments for the marriage, 
the turmeric ceremony, and the marriage sacrifice. Five betel-nuts, 
five turmeric roots, and five pice are folded into this paper and it is 
woven into a string which is used as the marriage garland. The 
boy’s father ties a lucky necklace round the girl’s neck and returns 
home. Then follows the grahashdnti, or propitiation of planets, 
which is performed at the boy’s house on the day previous to the 
marriage, and at the girl’s house on the marriage day. Feasts are 
then given in the marriage booth both at the boy’s and the girl’s 
house, and they are made to look into a cup of ghi known as telvan. 

Then some unwidowed women from the girl’s house go to a potter’s, 
and worshipping his wheel bring home four earthen pots, which 
ceremony is known as kumbhakdr-chakra-'puja or the worship of 
the potter’s wheel. The bridegroom then starts in procession 
for the bride’s village. He halts in a tepiple of Maruti, where 
he is received by the bride’s party. He is seated on a low 
wooden stool and his feet are washed by a barber from the girl’s 
party, who also folds a turban on his head. The bride’s father 
presents him with articles of dress and other things and he is taken to "• 
his house. He is seated under the muhurtaidli, auspicious arc of 
the marriage booth, the girl is seated in front ’of him, their 
hands are joined, the marriage garland is placed thereon, 
and the girl’s father pours water over them (the dhdre ceremony) 
and worships the bridegroom. Then the garland rs put round the neck 
of the boy and the girl successively by an uuwidowed woman, and is 
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allowed to remain on the neck of the latter. On the second day the 
ends of the garments of the bride and bridegroom are tied into a knot, 
the marriage sacrifice is performed, and the bride and bridegroom 
walk five times round the fire. Next, Ganpati and Vanina are 
worshipped by the pair in the middle of a square of the four earthen 
pots brought from the potter’s, placed on four sides. This is known 
as chavari , which is followed by saptapadi , in which heaps are made 
of unhusked rice mixed with betel-nuts, over each of which is placed 
one betel-nut. The pair worships the heap, and the bridegroom, 
seizing the great toe of the bride’s foot with his right hand, pushes 
aside the betel-nuts placed on the heaps. A dinner is then held, and 
presents are made by persons on both sides to the bride and 
bridegroom. 


On the third day a feast of rice and milk is given to the boy’s 
party by the girl s father, and the boy returns to his house with his 
bride, which terminates the marriage. The essential portion consists 
in the tying of the knots of the garments at the time of performing 
the marriage sacrifice. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her father s sister s or mother’s sister’s son or a member of her late 
husband s section. She may marry her mother’s elder brother’s 
son. A widow remarriage can be celebrated on any dark night in the 
dark fortnight of a month, but the eighth day of that fortnight and 
the new-moon day are considered to be the best days. The widow 
and her new husband are seated side by side, red powder is applied 
to their foreheads, the hems of their garments are tied into a 
knot by a Brahman priest, and the widow’s lap is filled, and this 
completes the ceremony. The remarried pair are not then seen 
till the following morning. Should a bachelor desire to marry a 
widow he is first married to a shami bush. Divorce is allowed. 
The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

They belong to the Hindu religion. Some of them are followers 
of the Ramdas and \drkari sects. The special deities of their 
worship are Shiva and Ganpati. They worship all minor gods, 
especially Baliiroba, who is supposed to be the deity of the betel- 
leaf gardens. Goats and fowls are offered to the minor gods, which 
are received by the temple ministrants, or in their absence by the 
offerers themselves. Tamboiis worship all the plants and animals 
held sacred by the Hindus and observe all the Hindu holidays. 
They go on pilgrimages, chiefly to Pandharpur and Benares. They 
reverence the Musalman saints. When an epidemic breaks out, 
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goats and fowls are offered to the goddess supposed to preside over the 
disease. Their priests are Brahmans. According to some accounts 
the death ceremonies are conducted by the caste elders. 


The dead are generally burnt. Those who cannot afford to Death 
burn, bury their dead. Children who have not cut their teeth and c *: rerao ‘ 
unmarried persons up to twenty or twenty-two years old, must be C * 
buried. At burial the corpse is laid with head to the south. The 
bones and ashes of the burnt are consigned to water. The ordinary 
funeral rites are observed. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors, 
cooked food is offered to crows on the roof of the house on the anni¬ 
versary of the deceased and on the corresponding death day in the 
latter half of Bhddrapad. For the propitiation of childless ancestors 
and of persons who have died a violent death, such ceremonies are 
performed as their spirits request through mediums employed to 
ascertain their wishes. 

The main occupation of the caste is selling betel-leaves in retail. Occupa- 
They also sell betel-nuts, cement, tobacco, and the spices used in 
chewing betel leaves, such as cardamoms, cloves, and catechu; and 
also cigarettes of the dpta (Bauhinia racemosa) and temburni 
(Diospyros melanoxylon) leaves. They are not agriculturists. Some 
work as day labourers on fields and are paid either in cash or in corn. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and drink Food - 
liquor. 

LINGAYAT TAMBOLIS number 360 (1901), including 204 males 
and 156 females. They are chiefly found in the Siitara district. 

They are non-Panchamsali Lingayats entitled to the ashtuvarna 
rites (see LINGAYAT) of which they perform only one, that of 
tying the linga round the child’s neck after it is born. They have no 
endogainous divisions. 

They have the usual five gotras , viz., Nandi, Bhringi, Vir, 
Vrishabha, and Skandha ; but these gotras do not stand in the way 
of inter-marriage as amongst the Brahmans. The exogamous sub¬ 
divisions of the caste are identical with the surnames. The commonest 
surnames are, Todkar, Gdde, Ambole, Kharade, Bhise, Bhoite, Jeble, 
Hagavane, t)alave, Dhavane, Shinde, Kadam, Ranashing, and 
Parande. Persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. A 
member of the caste can marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. 

A man may marry two sisters, and two brothers may marry two 
sisters. Girls are married up to the age of twelve before attaining 
puberty; boys a little later, If a girl remains unmarried till after 
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she attains puberty, she Incomes a Basavi, or prostitute. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The offer 
of marriage generally comes from the boy’s father. If the girl’s 
parents are poor the boy’s father has to pay them from Bs. 50 to 
Bs. 100 for the marriage expenses. The day for the marriage is 
fixed by a Jangam who conducts the service. Their marriage god 
is the branch of a jambhul tree which they tie to the marriage 
hall along with a betel-nut folded in a piece of yellow cloth. The 
marriage ceremonies of the Lingayat Tambolis are partly 
Brahmanical, partly Lingayat. Their devak or marriage guardian 
consists of a conch-shell which is brought in procession from a 
Jangam who sits in a temple. The devak is installed amongst the 
household gods. The operative portion of the marriage service is 
the Icanyaddn , or handing over of the bride to the bridegroom. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. It is celebrated on any 
dark night during the marriage season or in the month of Shrdvan. 
The widow and her new husband are made to worship Ganpati 
and Varuna by the Jangam; red powder is applied to the widow’s 
forehead, her lap is filled, and the hems of the pair’s garments are 
tied into a knot, the last being the binding portion of the ceremony. 
A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is allowed. 
A woman taken in adultery with a member of a lower caste is excom¬ 
municated. A divorced woman is allowed to remarry after the 
fashion of the widow remarriage ceremony. The caste follow the 
Hindu law of inheritance. 

Though Ling&yats by religion, they worship all Hindu gods 
and goddesses and observe all the Hindu holidays. Some of them 
are followers of the Vdrkari sect. They go on pilgrimages, chiefly 
to the shrine of Shiva at Singnapur, and also to distant holy places 
of Shiva, if means permit. They believe in witchcraft and spirits, 
and consult oracles, and although they believe that simple 
besmearing of the brow with ashes removes ceremonial impurity, 
they hold a mother impure for four days after a child-birth and the 
chief mourner for five days after a death. When a girl comes of 
age she is also considered unclean for five days. Their priests are 
Jangams. In their absence Brahmans of the Shaiva sect are also 
employed. 

The dead are buried. Their death ceremonies resemble those 
of other Lingayats. For the propitiation of deceased ancestors 
a Jangam is worshipped and presented with uncooked articles of 
food on every anniversary of the deceased, and castemen are feasted* 
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The Jangam blows a conch-shell and applies cow-dung ashes to the 
forehead of the heir of the deceased, which ends the ceremony. They 
abstain from both flesh and liquor. 

MUSALMAN TAMBOLIS, converts from the Hindu Tamboli 
caste, numbering 1,184 (1901), including 593 males and 591 females 
are found all over the Deccan. They ascribe their conversion to 
Auraiigzeb. They form a separate community marrying only among 
themselves and have well organised class unions under local head” 
men called ehaudharis or pdtils. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school, but they are not religious or careful to say their prayers. 
Many, especially women, have strong Hindu leanings, privately 
worshipping and paying vows to Hindu gods, keeping Hindu festivals 
and eschewing beef. They, however, respect the Kazi and ask 
him to conduct their marriage and funeral services. 


TAMBURI. —A sub-division of Vanjaris. 

TANDALYA. A sub-division of Modh Brahmans. 

TANDEL.— A title applied to the sea-faring castes of Thana, 

Kolaba and Ratnagiri. 

TANGALIA.— A sub-division of Modh Brahmans. 

TANGMODIA. A sub-division of Brahmans. 

TANKRI. — A sub-division of Kolis. 

TAPODHAN. A sub-division of Brahmans. 

TARAL.— A synonym for Mahar. 

TARGALA. —A synonym for Bhavaiya. 

TARUS, numbering 1,288 (1901), including 617 males and 671^’< km eand 
females, are chiefly found in the Alimednagar and Ndsik districts origin ‘ 
and the Savantv&di State. They take their name from the Marathi 
turun a ship, their occupation being ferrying. They state that they 
were originally Marathas and became isolated on their taking to 
ferrying. This appears probable from their customs and social 
organization. It is not known when the separation from the general 
body of Mar&tha Kunbis occurred. 

There are no endogamous divisions of the caste, nor have Divisions, 
they exogamous sub-divisions above families bearing the same 
surname. The commonest surnames are, Jagadale, Nawale Gavli 
Vakchaure Desdi, PawAr, Vagh, Natkar, Jagtdp, Jagadhane, Vabare' 
ogare, Dhotre, Lokhande, and Shikare. Persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. Sameness of demk or marriage 
guardian is a bar to intermarriage. Every section has a separate demk. 
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the chief devaJcs being the peacock’s feather, the panchpalvi 
(leaves of five kinds of trees), the suji-flower, and the maryadvel 
(Ipomcea biloba). 

A member of the caste cannot marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter. He may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters and two brothers may marry two sisters. 
Boys are generally married from twelve to twenty, girls from seven 
to twelve. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is 
unkn own. The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. The 
day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman, who conducts the service. 
The principal ceremonies of marriage are: kanku Idvane, or applying 
red powder to the girl’s forehead, and presenting her with articles of 
dress and ornaments; halad, or applying turmeric paste to the persons 
of the bride and the bridegroom; the installation of the devak, which 
is done after the fashion of the Kunbis; simant-pujan, or reception 
of the bridegroom in a temple of Maruti at the village, boundary ; 
lagna, in which a cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom, 
marriage verses are repeated and rice grains are thrown over the pair; 
kanyddan, in which the girl’s father makes the gift of the girl to the 
boy by jo ining her hand with his; Idjdhom, or the marriage sacrifice; and 
saptapadi, or walking seven times round the sacrificial fire,. in 
which the bride crushes under her right foot seven heaps of rice grains, 
the bridegroom touching the foot with his right hand, the last being 
the essential portion. On the second or third day after the marriage 
a ceremony known as phal-bhnram is performed, in which a square 
of wheat grains is formed and the bride and bridegroom are seated over 
it. Next, one of the boy’s relations worships Ganpati and Varuna and 
applies red powder to the girl’s forehead, a lucky necklace is tied 
round her neck by the bridegroom, her lap is filled, and ornaments and 
articles of dress are presented to her. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. It can be celebrated on 
any dark night. The ceremony consists in seating the widow and her 
new husband side by side, applying red powder to the widow’s forehead, 
filling her lap, and tying into a knot the hems of the pair’s garments. 
A bachelor is’not allowed to marry a widow. A husband can divorce 

a wife on the ground of her misconduct or incompatibility of temper. 

The divorce is effected by performing funeral rites in the name of the 
divorced woman. A woman divorced on account of disagreement can 
marry again after the fashion of the widow remarriage ceremony. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance and belong to the 
Hindu religion. Some of them are followers of the Varkari and 
Manbhdv sects. They worship all the Brahmanic and village gods and 



offer blood sacrifices to the latter. Tdks or images of deceased 
ancestors embossed on metal plates are installed amongst the house¬ 
hold gods. Musalinan saints are reverenced. The caste observe all 
the Hindu holidays. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. 



The dead are either burnt or buried. The bones and ashes are Death 

ceremo- 

consigned to water. On the tenth day after death rice balls are nies. 
offered to the deceased and crows are- fed. On the eleventh day 
various kinds of gifts are made to Brahmans, and castemen are feasted. 

For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors paksha is performed 
every year in the latter half of the month of Bhddrapad and shradclha 
on the anniversaries of the deceased. 

The original occupation of the caste was ferrying boats across 
rivers. Improvements in communications have very greatly decreased 
the demand for their services. They are now mostly husbandmen and 
petty traders. Some hold land under the rayatwdri system, while 
others are labourers and are paid either in cash or in kind. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and are said not Foo< *' 
to drink liquor. 



TARVADL—A sub-division of Mew&da Brahmans. 


TAYADE.—A sub-division of Kolis. 

TELIS, i.e., oilmen, from tel oil, numbering approximately and 
90,160 (1901), including 45,486 males and 44,674 females are h 
found all over the Deccan and Konkan. They claim descent from 
Saturn or Shani. According to a tradition current in Satara, Telis 
were created by Shiva to destroy the five demons Kardasur, Amba- 
dasur, Karalasur, Javasasur and TiMsur, who were troubling the 
world. The Telis crushed them in their mill and extracted oil from 
their bodies. It is to be noted in this tradition that the names of the 
five demons are the names of five kinds of seed from which oil is extract¬ 
ed by Telis (i) . The origin of the myth is therefore to be traced to the 
daily occupation of the caste. From their appearance, ceremonies and 
customs, and the survival of totemism in the form of devaks to be 
found amongst them, it seems that they are an occupational caste 
chiefly recruited from the Marathas, like many others. The greater 
number are still known as Maratha, Tilvan or Somvar Telis. 

Telis have fourteen endogaraous divisions, Much neither eat 
together nor intermarry. They are as follows : — » sions. 

1. Ayar. 3. Gandhi. 

2. Bhute. 4. Gujar. 

(*) Tlio five kinds of seed are : — Kardu — safflower, Ambdda =* the hogplum 
Karala = niger seed, Jamsa = linseed, and til -■ eesamum. 
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Kadu or Akarmase (that 

10. 

Pardeshi. 

is, bastards). 

11. 

Rathod. 

Kanade. 

12. 

Shanvar or Saturday, i.e.. 

Kandhi. 


Bene Isr&el. 

LAd. 

13. 

Shukravari. 

Pancham or Lingayat. 

14. 

Tilvan, Somvar or Maratha. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

ShanvAr or Saturday-keeping Telis are described under Bene 
Israel. 

The Telis of the Ratnagiri district have certain local groups, 
marriage outside the area of the group being prohibited. 

Of the above divisions, Tilvans, SomvArs or Marathas are most 
numerous. They are called SomvAr because they do not work on 
Monday (Somvdr). The following particulars apply to them. 

The kuls or exogamous divisions of the Tilvan or Maratha Telis 
are identical with surnames. The commonest surnames are as 


follows:— 

Amle. 

Ghodke. 

Raj mane. 

Bedre. 

Hadke. 

Rane. 

Bhagvat. 

Karpe. 

RAut. 

Bhise. 

Kasture. 

Saijandar. 

Bhoj. 

KAtelcar. 

Shelar. 

Chavan. 

Kerulkar. 

Thombre. 

Chichkar. 

Korde. 

Tilekar. 

Dalve. 

Lokhande. 

Ubale. 

Deshmane. 

MaliAle. 

VAkchavade. 

Divkar. 

MahAdik. 

Valmunjkar. 

Dolse. 

Hangar. 

Vibhute. 

GAikvAd. 

RahAte. 

Zagade. 

In the southern part of the Ratn&giri 

district persons living 


in one village are suppose ^ ™ ™ -—• 

riage between them is prohibited. The dew* of the Telis of the 
Poona district consists of an iron bar pahdr and the stone oil mill 
or ghdna. In SAtAra traces of every kid having once had a separate 
deoak are still noticeable. Instances of these are 

Nomcvfkul. Devak. 

1. CliavAn ■. Vdsanvel- (Cocculus villosus). 

2. VAkchavade .. Do. 



Ml nist^ 


Devak 




3. Vibhute .. Panchpalvi , i.e., the leaves 

of the five trees, mango, 
rui (Calotropis gigantea), 
vad (banyan), jdmbhul 
(Eugenia jambolana), shami 
(Prosopis spicigera). 

4. Chichkar .. Do. 

The Nasik Telis have the panchpalvi, that is the leaves of the 
mango, umhar (Ficus glomerata), shami , jdmbhul and rui . In the 
Ratnagiri district the common devaks are the kalamb (Anthocephalus 
cadumba), umhar (Ficus glomerata), apta (Bauhinia racemosa) and 
anjan (Hardwickia binata). Except near Chiplun in the Ratnagiri 
district, sameness of devak is no bar to intermarriage. In this 
district the devak is also held in great reverence, and it is neither 
cut nor burnt nor used for any other purpose. 

In the Nasik district the boughs of the five devak trees are 
placed in a temple of Maruti by a Gurav at the time of a marriage. 

A married couple are sent to fetch them, to the accompaniment 
of music. The boughs are then tied to a post of the marriage 
booth. Similarly, on the fifth day after the birth of a child the boughs 
of these trees are worshipped. 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same surname Marriage, 
or kid . Members of the Bh&gvat, Hadke and Chichkar kuls are 
considered to belong to one family stock, and intermarriage 
between them is forbidden. So also Bhises and Dalves form one 
exogamous group. Marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter 
is allowed, but not with a mother’s sister’s daughter. Except in 
some places in the Satdra district, marriage with a father’s sister’s 
daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed 
and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married 
between five and fourteen, boys between seven and twenty-five. 
Polygamy is allowed but polyandry is unknown. Divorce is not 
allowed except in Sdtara. A woman taken in adultery with a member 
of a higher or lower caste is excommunicated. In other cases, a 
divorced woman may marry again by the widow remarriage form. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. In the Deccan, a 
widow may marry her mother’s brother’s or father’s sister’s son, 
In the Konkan, she is not allowed to do so. Marriage with a 
member of the deceased husband’s section is prohibited in all places. 
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Religion. 


In the Satara district the ceremony is conducted by a Jangam m 
Lingavat fashion. (See LINGAYAT.) In other places in the Deccan 
the ordinary pat ceremony is followed. In the Ratnagiri district, 
before the marriage takes place a bundle of cloth containing a rupee, 
a cocoanut and a betelnut is sent to the widow’s deceased husband s 
house, and a cocoanut and a cock are waved off her face to free her 
from molestation by her deceased husband’s spirit. Ihe marriage 
is then performed, in which the widow wears a new robe and ornaments 
presented by her intended husband, and her brow is marked by red 
powder by another widow. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a 
widow except in the southern part of the Ratnagiri district, where 
he can do so after marrying a rui bush (Calotropis gigantea). 

Telis follow the Hindu law of inheritance and, except the Shanvdr 
division, belong to the Hindu religion. Their family deities are 
Bahiroba of Sonari in Ahmednagar, Devi of Tuljdpur in the Nizam s 
territory, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona, Mahddev of Singnapur 
in Sdtara, etc. Their priests are the local Brahmans. The dead 
are. generally burnt, though in some places in the Ratnagiri district 
some bury their dead as enjoined by family usage. Except in the 
Sdtdra district where they have largely copied Lingdyat customs, 
the birth, death and marriage ceremonies and religious beliefs of 
Telis do not differ from those of Kunbis. 

The hereditary occupation of Telis is to extract oil from cocoanut, 
Jcdrla or Niger seed, kardi (CaTthamus tinctorious), ground-nuts, the 
fruit of the oilnut tree or undi (Calophyllum inophyllum), linseed, 
sesamum seed and the hogplum or ambdda. Some are husbandmen, 
labourers, cartdrivers, messengers and oilcake sellers. 

Telis eat flesh and drink liquor. In some places they eat food 
cooked by Mardtha Kunbis, who do not eat food cooked by ielis. 
In Nasik, they are said to eat only at the hands of Brdhmans. 

TELUGU.— A synonym for Kdmdthi. 

TENGINA DIVAR. —A sub-division of Halepaiks. 

TENGINA MAKKALU.— A synonym for Tengina Divar. 

, ■ THAKARS, not recorded separately at the Census of 1901, and 

ST perhaps confounded with Thdkurs, are found chiefly in the Ratnagnu 
district and the Sdvantvadi State. They are also known as Lag, 
Thdkars, which suggests a connection with the Bdgdj caste of K 
pur, both being fishermen and weavers, occasionally repa g 
blankets. The main occupation of Thdkars is a kind of puppet 
show exhibition given at nights, especially before temples. Dun g 


Occupa 

tion. 


Food. 
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the fair weather they wander from place to place as far as Kanara 
and Belgaum with their shows and beg for alms. The puppets they 
show are generally made of wood and represent heroes from the 
Mahabharat and Rama van, the two great epics of the Hindus. 

Some, like Nandivales, exhibit performing bullocks; while others 
like Gondhalis, sing ballads and dance to the accompaniment of 
drums. Some make and sell gangdvans, i.e., braids of false hair. 

During the rainy season they work as agricultural labourers. 

Thdkars have no endogamous divisions. They have several DiWaioui 
surnames which are exogamous in some places, while in others 
marriages are prohibited between members having the same devak. 

The principal surnames are :— 


Atak. 

P&chinge. 

Sdsnik. 

Gang&vane. 

P&lve. 

Tarapure. 

Garud. 

P&ngul. 

Tomre. 

Ghogare. 

Ranshing. 

Vankade. 

Ketkar. 

Rasal. 


Marathe. 

Rasulkute. 



The devaks discovered so far are (1) the kalnmb (Anthocephalus 
cadumba), (2) umbar (Ficus glomerata), (3) sdvari (Bombax malabari- 
cum), (4) vad (Banyan), (5) surya kdntache phul, i.e., the sunflower. 

The devaJcs are held in great reverence. Marriage with a father’s 
sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. In some 
places, marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed. A 
man may marry Ms wife’s sister and two brothers may many two 
sisters. Marriage is infant as well as adult. If a girl commits sexual 
indiscretions with a casteman she is allowed to remain in the caste 
after the payment of a fine fixed by the caste punch. If the man 
involved belong to another caste, she is excommunicated. Polygamy 
is permissible, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to Marriage 
pay a bride-price up to Rs. 50. The marriage ceremonies are in oere : 
most respects similar to those of Maratlias without the homa or 
marriage sacrifice. The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow 
cannot marry her father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s son, or a member of her deceased husband’s section. The 
widow remarriage ceremony is similar to that followed by Bhandaris. 

A bachelor desiring to marry a Widow is first married to a branch 
of the mi bush. A husband can divorce a wife for adultery or 
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for any other serious offence. A man seeking divorce has to give 
a caste feast or pay annas eight or more according to his means. 
A woman divorced for any other cause except adultery can many 
again by the widow remarriage form. 

Thakars follow the Hindu law of inheritance and are Hindus by 
religion They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses 
observe the chief Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to the sacred 
places of the Hindus. Their family deities are Kesharhng, Bhavam. 
Rasaye, Kliandoba, Sidoba, etc. In every household a cocoanut is 
installed in the name of the first ancestor of the family and is called 
Talkhamba. It is worshipped daily and is renewed every year. I he 
priests of Thdkars are the local Brdhmans. 


3VO vo. - 

The dead are either burnt or buried according as means permit. 
The ordinary funeral rites are observed. The shrdddha and mahalaya 
nrc performed for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

Thdkars eat the flesh of goats, sheep, wild boars, fowls and fish 
and drink liquor. They do not eat food cooked by Sutdrs, Sonars, 
Parits, Nhdvis, etc. They are looked down upon as a very low caste 
by Marathds and Bbandaris, the chief cultivating castes of Ratndgiri 
and Sdvantvadi. 


THAKARDA— A sub-division of Kolis. 

THAKKAR— A synonym for Bhatia. 

THAKOR— A synonym for Ravat. 

THAKURS (1) or Chiefs, numbering 122,019 (1901), including 
63 347 males and 58,672 females, are found principally in the 
Thana Kolaba and Ndsik districts. In Ndsik the term Tliakur is also 
applied to Brahmakshatri writers, and to a class of carpenters from 
Guiardt. There is another caste known as Thakurs, who are foun 
mainly in Sdtdra and are closely connected with the Maratha Bh s. 
This latter is a very small community and will be described bn y 

at the end of this article. 

Thdkurs are an early tribe living in or near forests but^alw*ys 
choosing a level spot for their hamlet. They hold aloof_ from ^ 
castes, and live by themselves. The term TMkur or Thdkor is -found 
among Rajput chiefs, and it is supposed by some on thl8 Jf C 
that, tie tribe contains a strain of Rajput blood Thisus supported by 

a copper plate inscription found in possession of a Ihdkuratlg I 


(1) Thdkur or Thdkor, like th. terms N^cTauda atrf te a sense Rajput. 
■om to be a title, and to have been applied in the past to tribes * 
igin. 
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In Ndsik from which it seems that the word Thakur has been used 
since A.D. 650. The Rajput element in the tribe is said to be due 
to certain fugitives from Gujarat having taken refuge among them 
during the reign of Mahmud Begada (1459—1511). 


<§L 


Thdkurs are a small squat people, many of them, especially the “PF*^ 
women, disfigured by swollen bellies, most of them with hard irregular an d orna . 
features in some degrees redeemed by an honest kindly expression. The mc " t3 - 
men wear a loin-cloth and occasionally a waist-cloth and a blanket 
and a piece of cloth tied round the head. On his upper arm a Thakur 
often has one or more brass rings, and at his waist hangs a small leather 
bag, tostdn, with two pouches containing betelnuts and leaves, tobacco, 
a small hollow bamboo called soldo., filled with cotton from t e si 
cotton tree, and a piece of flint gar and steel tilcha. The women 
wear a robe very tightly wound round the waist so as to leave almost 
the whole leg bare. The end of the robe is always tucked m at 
the waist and never drawn over the head. The only covering o 
the upper part of body is a very scanty bodice and a heavy necklace 
of several rounds of white and blue glass beads. 


The home tongue of Thdkurs is Marathi, spoken with a long Language, 
drawl. The names in common use among men are Bango, Bhddya, 

Budhya. Dhavlu, Goma, Hema, Jan, Kamb, Maidya, Mangya, Nan, 

Padu, Posha, Sakroo, Soma, and Vdlu; and among women, Ahili, 

Bali, Dhdni, Gomi, Hemi, Kdnhi, Nfigi, Nami, Ptidi, Pali and 
Thdni. 


Thdkurs have two main endogamous divisions, Ka-Thakurs Eudoga- 
and Ma-Thakurs, of which the origin is obscure. According to some, 
Ka-Thakurs is short for Koli-Thdkurs and Ma-Thakurs for Maratha 
Thdkurs. Others' maintain that Ka stands for Kadu or bastard 
and Ma for Mardtba. Against the probability of the former of these 
two explanations it is to be noted that the Varli Thdkurs who are 
found in some places are not known as Va-Thdkurs, but are called 
by the full name Vdrli-Thdkurs. The Ma-Tkdkurs claim descent 
from the sun, and are the social superiors of the Ka-Thakurs. 

The two divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. 

Thdkurs had originally three surnames, each with a separate Exoga- 
devak as follows :— 


•IU0U8 

diviBioiifl. 


Surname. 


Devak. 


Jadhav 

Nargude 

Pavdr 


Gold. 

Sunflower. 

Sword-blade. 


u 116—33 


1' 
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These surnames were exogamous. In course of time new surnames 
were adopted by many families, all of which have the common devdk 
consisting of the twigs of the mango, umbar (Ficus glomerata), 
jdmbhul (Eugenia jambolana) and the teak (Tectona grandis). 

They have a number of exogamous divisions called kuls, each 
consisting of a group of families bearing different surnames. Such 


groups are as follows 



1. Sotok. 

2. Soldar. 

3. Nirgude. 

Vagh. 

Sidh. 

Mengala. 

Pavar. 

Lachke. 

Sarai. 

Zugarya. 

Khoke. 

Hindola. 

Vakh. 

Kamdi. 

Kevara. 

Bhurbade. 

Savat. 

Pingla. 

Lotya. 


Phasle. 


4 

Thombra. 

4. Dhobi. 

5. Telam. 

6. Rera. 

Bhamgara. 

Agivla. 

Madya. 

Ughadya. 

Kavatya. 

Hindola. 

Savlya. 

Bhasmya. 



Birth 

cere- 

monies. 


Zangya. 

Jadhav. 

V&ra. 

Gira. 

Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed, but not with 
a father s sister s or mother s sister’s daughter. Marriage with a wife’s 
sister is allowed, and brothers are allowed to marry sisters. Marriage is 
generally adult. A curious custom prevails among the Thakurs. Some¬ 
times young women live with men as their wives without going through 
the marriage ceremony. Such couples are then married with full 
marriage rites at the time when their children are to be married, 
as otherwise such children are considered illegitimate. If an unmarried 
girl misbehaves herself with a casteman she is married to him if the 
caste rules permit, or to some other man. A girl accused of mis¬ 
conduct with a man of another caste is excommunicated. Polygamy 
is permissible, but polyandry is unknown. 

Among Thdkurs the midwife, who is of their own caste, stays 
for five days after a birth. On the fifth day the women 
of the house bring the midwife some red and scented powder, 
and she covers her hand with the red stuff mixed in water. She 
then slaps it against the wall, leaving the mark of her palm 
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and fingers thereon. Yekhand (orris-root) is then tied round the 
child’s neck, and the mother’s purification is over. On any suitable 
day the child’s father goes to a Brahman, tells him the day and hour 
of the child’s birth, and asks him for a name. The Brahman 
gives two, and the father coming home consults the members 
of the family and chooses one of the two names. No name feast 
is held and no horoscope is drawn up. Nor is it necessary or 
even usual for the husband’s people to give the girl a fresh name 
after marriage. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to Marriage 
pay a dej or bride-price of Rs. 16J and a quantity of rice grains and monies 
peas to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage is fixed by a 
Brahman priest, and the service is also conducted by him, or, in his 
absence, by a Thakur priest known as Kamdi. After the offer of 
marriage or mdgni comes the supavi phadane or the ceremony of 
breaking betelnuts. This is attended by kinsmen on both sides and 
the headman of the tribe. A leading member of the party takes jive 
betelnuts and breaks them with the consent of the fathers of the 
boy and the girl. Next the party is treated to liquor. A marriage 
contract cannot be broken after this ceremony has been performed. 

Three days before the marriage the marriage booth is erected, one 
post of which must be of the umbar (Ficus glomerata) tree. To 
this post are tied two cocoanuts and some rice grains, and 
below it are planted twigs of the trees representing the devak. 

The devak is worshipped with red and turmeric powder. Next the 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste at their 
own houses. The bridegroom is then dressed in a white robe, 
a dagger or knife is put into his hand (with which he must not part 
till the end of the marriage), a bdshing or marriage garland and a 
mundaval or chaplet of mi (Calotropis gigantea) flowers are tied to 
his brow, and he is taken in procession to the girl's house. Theboys 
father first enters the marriage booth, and is welcomed by the girls 
father. Next, two married women known as dudis approach the bride¬ 
groom at the entrance of the booth with two empty earthen pitchers on 
their heads. The bridegroom puts into each of the pitchers a betelnut 
and a pice and they retire. The mother of the bride then waves a 
lighted lamp round his face and applies red ,and turmeric powder 
to his forehead. She receives a present of annas eight. Next, the 
bridegroom is led into the booth and seated on a pdta or stone slab. 

The bride stands opposite to hiiq in a basket filled with rice husk. 

A curtain is held between them and their bashings are joined by 
a cotton thlead. Marriage verses are recited by the priest, and 
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grains of rice are thrown over the heads of the pair by the guests. 
When the lucky moment arrives the curtain is removed and the cotton 
thread joining the bashings of the pair is tied round the bride s 
neck. The bride and bridegroom then exchange seats and the 
ceremony of Jcanydddn is performed, in the course of which the 
bride’s parents pour water over the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
(dhare) and present the latter with some cash and utensils. This is 
followed by the marriage sacrifice, and the bridal pair then walk 
five times round the sacrificial fire. The ceremonies which follow 
are similar to those observed by Kunbis. The throwing of rice grains 
over the heads of the bride and bridegroom is considered to be the 
binding portion of the ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
her mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son or a member of her 
deceased husband’s family. She may marry her father’s sister’s son. 
The widow’s intended husband presents her with a new robe and 
bodice and ornaments. The widow puts these on, applies red powder 
to the bridegroom’s forehead, and waves a lighted lamp round his face, 
thus completing the ceremony. A bachelor desiring to marry a 
widow is first married to a rui bush (Calotropis gigantea). A widow 
who has lost two husbands and marries a third, tramples to death 
a cock with her foot while entering the house of the third husband. 
This is supposed to prevent the third husband dying a premature 
death, the misfortune having been accomplished in the death of 
the cock. Divorce is allowed. Divorced women may marry again 
by the widow remarriage form. Widows divorced for adultery are 
not allowed to remarry during the life-time of their husbands. 

Thdkurs worship the leading Hindu gods, but the chief objects of 
their devotion areCheda, Vdghya, Bahiri, Bhavdni, Supli, Khandoba, 
Kdnhoba, Vetal, and the spirits of several mountains in Mokhdda and 
Ndsik. Images of these, embossed on silver plates, are kept by them 
in their houses. Their chief holidays are Akshatntiyd, Dasara, Divdli 
and Shimga. They have a strong faith in ghosts and are often possessed 
by Vdghya. Their priests are men of their own tribe, who are known 
as Kamdis. Of late many have taken to engaging Brahman priests 
for their ceremonies, who are not thereby degraded in the estimation 
of other Brahmans. 

Thdkurs bury their dead. The corpse is washed, rubbed with 
turmeric, and covered with a new cloth. On the way to the 
grave the bearers stop, the body is lowered and a copper coin is 
laid under a stone. At the burying ground the face cloth is rent 
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and some rice and a silver coin are dropped into the month. 
While the grave is being filled, the chief-mourner breaks an 
earthen pot over the grave, which is then covered with branches 
of the thorny lcarvand (Carissa carandas). Next day some 
Thakurs go and take the copper coin from under the stone, 
and put it under another stone, on which they generally pour some 
milk and lay some bread. Milk and bread are also laid at the head 
and foot of the grave. On the twelfth day, a Brahman is called, 
and, on performing the horn sacrifice, is given a copper coin. The 
chief-mourner lays down nine heaps of meal, and then gathering 
them into one, throws it into a pond or river. Then five children 
are feasted. On the first of Ashvin food is laid on the roof for the 
souls of the dead, and crows are called to come and eat it. 



The main occupation of Thakurs is husbandry. They work in Occupa- 
the fields during the hot, rainy and early cold weather months. tloa * 

At other times they find stray jobs, gathering firewood for 
sale and wild fruits and roots for their own eating. In the rainy 
season most of them till upland fields, varkas, raising fcrops of ndchni 
and rice. They do not take the land on a regular lease, but 
occasionally sublet it from government tenants, to whom they pay 
a share of the produce. Most of their tillage is done by the hand 
and hoe. 


They eat fish and fowls and the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, deer Food * 
and the wild pig, and drink liquor. 

The Thakurs of Satara state that the founder of their tribe Satar* 
was Gangaram Bhat. Their surnames are Chavan, Gaikvad, More, a ur8, 
Povar and Sinde, which suggest a Maratha origin. Their family 
gods are Bahiroba and Khandoba. They do not employ Brahman 
priests, all their ceremonies being conducted by the elders of the 
tribe. They allow widow marriage and burn their dead. They 
are husbandmen, labourers and messengers. They are among 
the village staff of bahUedars or servants. 


THALAVADI. —A synonym for Darji. 

THALE. A sub-division of Bhandaris. 
THANKAR. —A sub-division of Kolis. 

THAVI. —A synonym for Konkani Sutdr. 
THILARI. A synonym for Khil&ri Dhangar. 
THORCHAKE.-A synonym for Lad Kumbhdr. 
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Name and THORIS a wandering tribe, numbering 328 (1901), including 

origin. 205 males and 123 females, are found chiefly in Panch Mahdls and Rewa 
Kantha. Thirteen are recorded in Poona district. They are divided 
into Gardsias and Makvanas, who differ in no way except that inter¬ 
marriage is not allowed. Though apparently partly at least of Rajput 
descent, Thoris are one of the classes whose touch is held to pollute. 
Of the cause of their degradation no tradition remains. They travel 
‘ in bands of ten to fifteen, making small reed or sarMt huts where they 
halt and carrying the reed baskets and bedsteads on asses when they 
move. They form two bands, one settled in Kapadvanj who travel in 
Dholka, Kaira and the Panch Mahals, the other, whose head-quarters 
are at Mdndva close to Chandod on the Narbada, seldom pass beyond 
Rewa Kantha limits. When at their head-quarters during the 
rains, their only work is the tending of goats, which they place in 
charge of Rabaris or shepherds when they start on their tour. 
In moving from place to place the well-to-do show much kindness 
to the poorer families, supplying them with asses to carry their kit. 
Their home tongue is a rough Gujarati and they understand 
Hindustani. 

Marriage. They do not marry their girls till they are old enough to live 
with their husbands. Before the wedding the father of the bridegroom 
pays thirty rupees to the bride’s father, five of which are given to the 
committee to be spent in liquor. On the marriage day a cloth 
booth or tent is raised in front of the house of the 
bride’s father. All marriage ceremonies are performed by a 
committee or panch, not by a Brdhman. The committee sit 
in the booth and in front of them two heaps of rice are piled. On 
one of these heaps is set a lighted lamp of ghi or clarified butter. 
The bride is carried in by her sister’s husband and seated on the 
open side of the tent facing the piles of rice. The bridegroom is 
carried in by his sister’s husband, who pays the bride’s maternal 
unck a rupee and a half and is seated on the bride s light. 
The bride and bridegroom stretch out their right hands, the 
bridegroom’s hand resting on the bride’s. Two members of the 
committee tie round the right wrists of the couple a string to which 
is fastened a wedding-nut or midhal, and wiud cotton thread round 
the two wrists. A ball of cooked rice is dropped into the right hand 
of each of the couple, which they smell and throw behind 
them. The ceremony ends with the bride giving the bride¬ 
groom cooked rice to eat. In the latter part of the 

day the father of the bride entertains the caste with cooked 
rice and ghi accompanied, in the case of the men, by a draught of 
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liquor. In the evening with singing the bride is taken to the bride¬ 
groom’s. She remains five days, returns for five days to her father, 
and after five days more is led with singing to her husband. The 
bride’s father presents the bride with a goat and a knife. Relations 
also give both bride and bridegroom many small presents in cash. 



A widow may marry her husband’s brother or, if there is no 
brother, one of his relations on the w father’s side. The only rite 
in connection with remarriage is that the castemen are given liquor 
and the castewomen molasses, and that the father of the bridegroom 
makes the bride a small money present as dowry. 

Bechra is the only deity worshipped by Thoris. They make a Religion, 
cloth shaped image of a woman, burn a ghi -fed lamp in front of 
the image, and call it Bechra Mata. On Dasara in October they 
sacrifice and eat a buffalo or a goat in Bechra’s honour. When 
threatened with cholera, they also eat buffalo or goat’s flesh mixed 
with that of a fowl or of some other animal, but pork and beef are 
prohibited. 

Any one dying of small-pox or any one who dies without having Death 
ever had small-pox is buried. All others are burnt. On the third c ® remo 
day after death, relations make millet balls mixed with ghi and 
molasses and throw them to dogs to eat. On the twelfth day after 
the death of a man and on the eleventh day after the death of a 
woman, the castemen are feasted on cooked rice and ghi. Children 
are feasted on the fifth day after the death of a child. 

The Thoris support themselves by making and selling bedsteads Oocupa- 
called kathrots or chatvas with frames of wood and mattresses 110 ’ 1 
of coarse tape. Their women sell or barter for grain plaited reed 
baskets. They used to carry salt. They neither labour nor beg. 

They sometimes earn a little by singing and playing on a lute. 

They are reputed to be cattle-lifters and pilferers. 

THORLEGHARCHE. — A synonym for Mahdr. 


TIGALAS also known as Tilgar or Tilvai, numbering Name and 
1,144 (1901), including 451 males and 693 females, are found in ougm ‘ 
Belgaum, Bij&pur, Dhdrwar and Kanara. They are a branch of the 
Mysore Tigalas, who numbered 64,847 in Mysore at the Census of 
1901, and were found chiefly in the city and district of Bangalore. 

The resemblance to the parent caste is still close. The word Tigala 
is a synonym for the Tamil Raddi or Palli, the Mysore Tigalas 
being Palli emigrants from the Madras Presidency. The Tigahis of 
Bombay have now formed themselves into a separate caste. Both 
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the Pallis and Tigalas claim a Kshatriya origin, and are taking to 
wearing the sacred thread ; but their hereditary occupation is 
agriculture. The Pallis of Madras form an important element in 
the local population. They numbered 2,554,316 at the Census of 
1901. The Tigalas of Bombay speak at home a corrupt Tamil 
known as Ebbar indicative of their origin. They also wear the 
sacred thread, and bury their dead. They do not eat or marry 
with the parent stock, whom they call Hale or old Tigalas. They 
have no sub-divisions. 

Marriages are prohibited between descendants of a common 
ancestor. A member of the caste may marry his father’s sister’s or 
mother’s brother’s daughter. He cannot marry his mother’s sister’s 
daughter. A man may marry two sisters and two brothers may 
marry two sisters. Girls are married even after they come of age. 
Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. If a girl is seduced 
by a casteman, he is compelled to marry the girl. If a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a member of another cast, she is excommuni¬ 
cated. Polygamy is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a tcru or bride-price to the girl’s father. The day for the 
marriage is fixed by a Karndtak Brahman who conducts the service. 
The marriage consists of the following ceremonies:— 

Hasaru Ville or the betrothal ceremony, in which castemen 
assemble at the girl’s father’s house, the girl is made to put on a 
robe and bodice presented by the boy’s father, jxznsupari and 
sugar are distributed, and the party are treated to a dinner. 

Devakdrya. —A man and wife bathe and go to a pond or well 
with two earthem jars containing milk and ghi. The contents 
of the jars are poured into the pond or well, and the jars are 
filled with water. Next, three balls of earth are made and 
placed before the jars and worshipped. The couple then return 
home with the jars. On the threshold of the house, water is poured 
on the feet of the couple by a woman in the house, rice grains aro 
thrown over the jars, and frankincense is burnt before them. The 
jars are then taken into the house and placed near the gods. The 
jar brought by the male is covered with a male garment, that brought 
by the female with a female garment. Next, the jars are 
worshipped with offerings of a dish of sweets and a dish of flesh, 
and relations and friends are feasted. 

Arishinakarya or the turmeric ceremonyA blanket is spread 
on the ground, rice grains are strewn over it, the girl is seated thereon, 
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and she is rubbed with turmeric paste by unwidowed women. On 
this day or the day following the boy is taken in procession to the girl’s 
village and seated in a temple. He is received there by the girl’s 
father and taken to his house, where he and his party are treated to 
a dinner. The boy remains here till the end of the marriage ceremonies. 
On the next day the girl is again rubbed with turmeric paste, the 
marriage booth is erected, two branches of the Indian fig tree, which 
have first been placed in a tank, are brought and tied to the door 
of the booth and are worshipped. On the same day, a marriage 
coronet, which has been kept in the temple of the family god, is biought 
in procession, placed near the household gods, and worshipped. 

Suraginiru .—Five unwidowed women go to a pond or well, 
each taking a jar. Then, as described in the Devakarya ceremony, 
they fill the jars with water and bring them home. Four of the jars 
are placed at four corners of a square, and one in the middle. The 
boy and his female relations are seated near the jar in the middle, 
the boy is made to touch a five-threaded string, and the string is 
passed round the four jars. Next, they are all bathed with hot water, 
and come out of the string enclosure without touching it. The 
marriage coronet is then put on the boy’s head, and he is taken on 
a horse or a bullock to a neighbouring house. 

HireviUe .—The five women mentioned above bring from the 
boy’s father a robe, eleven plantains and two cocoanuts. The Suragi¬ 
niru ceremony is then performed on the girl, she is taken into the 
house, and a marriage coronet is fixed on her head. 

DMremuhurta .—The boy is then brought from the neighbour¬ 
ing house and seated on a cot in the marriage booth. The girl 
is brought and both are made to stand facing each other. kaukans 
or marriage wristlets made of the string passed round the jars of the 
Suraginiru are tied round the right wrists of the boy and the girl, 
a cloth is held between them, they are made to take mutual oaths 
of fidelity, and the cloth is removed. Next, the boy fastens a lucky 
necklace round the girl’s neck. Both the boy and the girl then take 
in their hands rice grains and a cocoanut. Tbe gill s maternal uncle 
then takes an earthen jar containing ghi and milk, walks thrice 
round them, and at the end of each round pours the contents of the 
jar over the cocoanuts held by them. Next, the Br&hman priest 
takes the cocoanuts from the boy and the girl, and the pair throw the 
rice grains over each other thrice. Rice grains are similarly thrown 
at them by the Brahman priest and the party assembled. Next, 
the hems of the pair’s garments are knotted, they are made to utter 
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each other’s name, taken near the house gods, and the marriage coronets 
on their heads are removed. A feast to the party assembled ends 
the ceremony. On the following day the boy and girl are made to 
play certain games, and on the next day the boy returns to his house 
in procession with his bride. The binding portion of the marriage !S 
the dhdremukurta ceremony. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot 
marry a relation of her deceased husband or her mother’s sister’s 
son. A widow remarriage always takes place at night on any day. 
Widows and remarried widows only attend the ceremony. The 
widow to be married is taken into a dark room, bangles are put on 
her wrists, a lucky necklace is tied round her neck, and she is made 
to put on a new robe and bodice. A light is then set in the room 
and the intended husband of the widow comes in, lead3 her out, and 
takes her to his house, thus completing the ceremony. A bachelor 
is not allowed to marry a widow. A husband can divorce a wife on 
the ground of her unchastity. The divorce is effected by tearing 
off the end of the woman’s robe and by removing the lucky necklace 
round her neck. A woman divorced on account of adultery with a 
casteman or a member of a higher caste, can marry again by the 
widow remarriage form. If the offence is committed with a member 
of a lower caste, she is put out of the caste. The Hindu law of 
inheritance is followed. 

Tigalas are Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They chiefly worship 
Rama, Hanum&n, Rangnath, and Bhairava. Their family goddess 
is Gurunathamma who has shrines in Mysore and Karkal in South 
Kanara. Dyamawa, Durgavva, Kariyavva, Marevva and other 
minor gods are also worshipped. Tigalds go on pilgrimage to 
Tirupati in Ashvin and to Udapi in Ghaitra. They observe all the 
Hindu holidays. Offerings of goats are made to all minor gods at 
the time of their fairs, and are eaten by the offerers themselves. 
Musalmdn saints are venerated. When an epidemic breaks out, a 
jar filled with water and covered with leaves of the nim (Melia 
azadirachta) is worshipped. The religious teacher of the Tigalas is a 
Brahman Swami of Anegundi. They employ Brahmans to conduct 
their marriages. The widow remarriages are conducted by wrows 
of the caste. 

The dead are either burnt or buried with head to the south. 
Persons who have worn mudras are burnt The ashes of the burnt 
are collected on the fifth day and consigned to water. The corpse 
to be burnt is carried on a bier, that to be buried, w a blanket. 





Before it is lifted, it is dressed in old clothes, seated, and worshipped. 

When the party reach the burial ground, the old clothes are removed 
and it is covered with a new piece of cloth, to one end of which is tied 
a pice. After the corpse is burnt or buried, the party bathe and 
return home, bringing with them the old clothes in which the corpse 
was dressed. The house of the deceased is cowdunged, and a jar 
filled with water and a light are kept on_ the spot where the death 
took place. The party look at the light and disperse. The son 
of the deceased is made to wear the head-dress put on the corpse’s 
head.. A sweet basil plant is planted on the spot where the corpse 
was burnt or buried. This plant is worshipped on the fifth day 
after death with an offering of cooked food. The mourning ends on 
the seventh day, when a jar filled with water is worshipped with 
offerings of dishes of sweets and flesh, and the caste is feasted. 

For the propitiation of the deceased ancestors, a jar filled with water 
is worshipped on the new-moon day of Bhddrapad and a man and 
wife of the caste are feasted. They do not perform the shrdddha. 

The hereditary occupation of the caste is agriculture and Occupa- 
gardening. Some hold land under the Rayatvdri system. Some are tKm ' 
tenants of superior holders. Some are labourers and are paid either in 
cash or in kind. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, fowl, and fish. Food, 
and drink liquor. 

TIKALE. —A sub-division of Devdngs. 

TILARI* — A sub-division of Lingayats. 

TILGAR. — A synonym for Tigala. 

TILOLE KUNBL — A sub-division of Khdndesh Kunbis. 

TILORI KUNBI. —A sub-division of Khdndesh Kunbis. 

TILVAI. —A synonym for Tigala. 

TILVAN. —A sub-division of Tclis, Gdnigs and Mahars. 

TIMALIYAS are a small caste of smiths found in Surat. 

TINGARE*—A sub-division of Lohars. 

TIPRA.—A sub-division of Khalpas. 

TIRALI.— A synonym for Tildri. 

TIRGARS, numbering 1,417 (1901), including 752 males and 665 Name and 
females, are found in Ahmedabad, Kaira, Fanch Mahals, Mahi Kdntha, un ;m * 
Palanpur and Rewa Kantha, They take their name from tir au 
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arrow, l . 

for arrows now, they have given up this occupation and taken to 

husbandry. 

They are divided into eight clans, viz., Chimin, Glianek, Makwana, 
Parmdr, Rathod, Rdvalia, Solanki and Wangar. 

Members of the same clan cannot intermarry. Marriages are 
also prohibited within seven degrees of relationship. A member 
of the caste cannot "marry his father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or 
mother’s brother’s daughter. A man may marry two sisters, and 
two brothers may marry two sisters. Polygamy is permitted. A 
man can marry a second wife after the age of thirty, if the first wife 
is barren, or is suffering from an incurable disease, or he cannot 
live with her. Polyandry is unknown. Girls are generally married 
from the age of seven to twelve. In the case of poor people, they 
sometimes remain unmarried till after they come of age. If a girl 
commits sexual indiscretions with a casteman or a member of a 
higher caste, she may remain in the caste by paying a fine or 
giving a dinner to the caste people. It the man involved belong 
to a lower caste, she is excommunicated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the girl’s father. The boy’s 
father has to pay a sum of Rs. 18 to the girl’s father. The day for 
the marriage is fixed by the caste priest who is a Garuda, who also 
conducts the service. The Garuda goes to the boy's father’s house 
and asks him on behalf of the girl’s father if he is willing to accept 
his girl. On his agreeing, the priest takes from him annas twelve, 
and buys cocoanuts worth annas eight and molasses worth annas four. 
He then calls the relations of both the boy and the girl one by one, 
and asks them if they can stand security to the match. On their 
assenting he distributes the cocoanuts and molasses among them. 
This ceremony is called Vdgnischaya. 

A day or two before marriage, Ganpati is installed, and the boy 
and the girl are bathed and rubbed with turmeric paste and oil. Oti 
the marriage day the boy starts for the girl’s house and stands at the 
entrance of the street in which the girl resides. Here he is received 
by the girl’s parents and taken to the marriage booth. He is seated 
in the booth, and the girl is brought and seated by his side. Figures 
are then drawn on the marriage altar with red powder, Hour and 
turmeric paste. Next, the priest repeats sacred verses and reads 
the agtdri (a sacred book). When half the portion of the book is 
read, two mmgals are said to be completed, and the ends of the 
couple’s garments are tied into a knot. When the book is read to 
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the end, the couple are made to eat rice and curds. Next they are 
made to walk round the chori, marriage altar, which is the last and 
also the binding portion of the marriage ceremony. 

The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot 
marry her father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s son. 

She may marry a member of her late husband’s clan or his younger 
brother. A widow remarriage is brought about by the caste priest. 

The ceremony is very simple. The widow is seated inside the house 
where the ceremony is to be performed, and her intended husband is 
seated outside the house. The priest fastens a cotton thread round 
the wrist of each, and the widow puts on the garments brought by 
her intended husband, which completes the ceremony. Should 
a bachelor desire to marry a widow he is first married to a bor 
(jujube tree) or a shami tree (Prosopis spicigera). 

A husband can divorce a wife with the sanction of the caste 
punch, who take irom each a fine of Rs. 10. A divorced woman 
can marry again according to the first marriage ceremony if the 
cause of divorce be not adultery on her part, in which case she is 
excommunicated and again admitted into the caste after two yearB 
on exacting a fine or dinner from her. The caste follow the Hindu 
law of inheritance. 

Tirgars are Hindus of the Bijpanthi sect. They chiefly worship Religion. 
Krishna. Their family goddess is Chamunda Devi. Every day 
they light a lamp in her name. The cow, the pipal and the sweet 
basil plant are worshipped. They make pilgrimages to Gangaji, 
Dwarka, Revdji, Dakor. etc., and observe all the Hindu holidays. 

Their religious teachers are Dheda saints. Images of deceased ances¬ 
tors are worshipped. When an epidemic breaks out, Matdji is propi¬ 
tiated, Garudas are feasted, and caste feasts are hold. Their priests 
are Garudas who are the priests of all depressed classes in Gujarat 
including even Bhangias. 

The dead are either burnt or buried. Bachelors and maidens 
must be buried. At burial the corpse is laid with head to the north, ceremo- 
The bones and ashes of the burnt are thrown into the river. Where n ’ 08 ' 
there is no river, the bones and ashes are made into a heap after 
the corpse has been burnt, and water is poured over the heap from 
a jar. Funeral rites are performed on the tenth, eleventh and 
thirteenth days after death. On the last-mentioned day a feast is 
given to the caste people. For the propitiation of the deceased 
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ancestors, sajrindi is performed once before the year ends, and three, 
five or seven Garudas are feasted in the month of Kdrtik. The 
shrdddha is also said to be performed. 

Occupa- The original occupation of the caste was making tirs or arrows. 

When the demand for arrows ceased, they took to working as field 
labourers. All of them now work on fields as day labourers and are 
paid in cash. 

Food. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes, domestic 

fowls, hare and fish and drink liquor. 

TIRGUL. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

TIRMALA.— A sub-division of Dasas. 

Name and TIRMALIS or bullock showmen, also called Kashikapdis, number - 
. origin. • 2,126 (1901), including 1,079 males and 1,047 females, are found in 

Khandesh, with a few families in Ahmednagar, Nasik and Sholapur. 
They are a class of wandering beggars and petty dealers, of Telugu 
extraction. They speak Telugu at home and use Telugu names of 
males and females. They live in tents or Pals outside of villages. 

Divisions. They have no exogamous sub-divisions above families having 
the same surname. The commonest surnames are Gadu, Kadam, 
Kanere, Kanehkemodu, Mayakalla, Medur, Nandale, Patar, Rasoti, 
Sanku, Shebul, and Wasardi. They all belong to one gotra —Kashyapo 
which is frequently adopted by those anxious to rise in the social scale. 

Marriage. Marriages are prohibited between persons having the same 
surname. Polygamy and widow remarriage are allowed and 
practised, but polyandry is unknown. Girls are generally married 
before they are ten and boys before they are twenty. Their marriages 
are generally performed in the month of Shravan, when all castemen 
return home from their tours. The couple are rubbed with turmeric 
two or three days before the marriage and udid pulse is worshipped 
as the marriage guardian or devak. The Brahman priest visits 
the booth and joins the hands of the couple, while musicians of 
their own caste play, and the pair are then husband and wife. 

Religion. They are Hindus of the Shaiva sect. Their family deities are. 
AmbaMi, Chartalaji of Tuljiapnr, Durga, Bhavani, and Balaji and 
Ganpati in Telangan. They also worship the local gods and goddesses 
and observe all the Hindu holidays. They believe in soothsaying, 
witchcraft and evil spirits, and make pilgrimages to Alandi and 
Dehu in Poona, and Pandharpur in Sholapur. Their priests are 
Telang Brahmans, but in their absence Deshasth Brahmans are also 
employed. 
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The dead are either burnt or buried. The body is laid Death 
on the bier, and without a rest on the way is taken to the burning ^ mo " 
or burial ground by four kinsmen. At burial the body is at onoe 
laid in the grave, water is squeezed into its mouth and it is covered 
with earth. Crows and Brahmans are fecf on the 10th or 11th day 
after death, and caste-people are feasted on the 13th or any day 
before the end of the fifth month. They remember the dead on 
their anniversary and on the day in the Mahctlciyci Paksha or all 
souls’ fortnight in dark Bhadrapad corresponding to the death day. 

Their hereditary calling is begging from door to door. They Occupa- 
keep a bull decked with brass ornaments and bells and cover his 
back with a patched quilt of various colours. The driver dresses 
in a red turban and throws a scarf round his neck while a follower 
beats a drum or dholki. They also sell sacred threads or jdnvas , 
holy rudraksha berries (Eteocarpus lanceolapus or ganitrus), 
whetstones, pieces of sandalwood, and sweet basil rosaries. They 
deal in sandalwood dolls and offer their wares in exchange either 
for cash or clothes. The women darn secondhand clothes and mind 
the shop when the men are away. 

They eat flesh, except beef and pork, and drink liquor. Food. 


TIROLE. —A synonym for Tilole. 

TIWARI.— A synonym for Tarvadi. 

TQGATL — A sub-division of Devangs. 
TOKARPHODE. — A sub-division of Mangs. 
TOKRE. —A synonym for Dhor Koli. 

TOLAKIA. — A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 


TORI.-— A sub-division of V&ghris. 

TORKE NADOR. —A sub-division of Nadors. 
TOTIGAR. —A synonym for Hugar. 
TRAGADA. —A sub-division of Sonis. 


TRAVADI.— A synonym for Tarvadi. 

TRIGARTH.— A synonym for Tirgul. 

TRIP ALA. —A sub-division of Modh Brahmans. 

TRIVADI. —A synonym for Tarvadi. 

TRIVEDI. —A sub-division of Modh and Shrigaud Brahn^us. 
TUDUG WADAR.~ A synonym fbr Bhdmta. 
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TUHLIA.—A sub-division of Kaikadis. 

TUMBEL.—A synonym for Turner. 

TBMER.—A sub-division of Charans. 

Name and TBRIS or Drummers, numbering 3,195 (1901), including 1,565 

ongm * males and 1,630 females, are found chiefly in Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
Kathiawar, Mahi Kantha, Palanpur and Rewa Kantha. Nearly 
half the number recorded in 1901 were resident in the Palanpur 
State. They take their name from the tnr 3 drum. According to 
their own story, the Turis are the descendants of a Bh&t. In the 
reign of Siddharaja (A. D. 1100) a Dhed named Mahid offered 
himself as a sacrifice to stop the leakage of the Sahasralingh lake 
in Patan. At that time Dhedas were forced to go bareheaded, to 
carry a spittoon hung round their necks, and to drag branches of the 
shami (Prosopis spicigera) tree to wipe out their footmarks. They 
were forbidden to rear cows and buffaloes or to worship the pijxil 
tree or the basil plant. As a return for his self-sacrifice, Mahid 
begged Siddharaja to free his caste people from these degrading 
rules and to give them a priest and a bard. Siddharaja agreed. 

Another account is that Turis are descended from a Bhangia 
and a Musalm&n dancing girl. In appearance, house, dress and 
language Turis do not differ from Dhedas. In position they rank 
between Dhed&s and Bhangids. Dhedds will not dine with Turis, 
and Turis will not dine with Bhangids. 

Marriage. Boys and girls are married between seven and ten. Marriage 
between relations, whether on the father’s or the mother’s side, is 
forbidden. A Gdruda or Dheda Brdhman acts as a priest. Ganpati 
and a shami twig are worshipped, the pair pass four times round the 
central square, and the parents and relations of the bridegroom are 
feasted. At the bridegroom’s the bride and bridegroom worship the 
goddess Umia, play a game of chance, and struggle for a rupee and 
a silver ring in a jar of water. 

Widow marriage is allowed, the younger brother of the deceased 
husband having the first claim on the wife. Divorce is granted on the 
ground of adultery or of disagreement. A. divorced woman receives 
nothing from her husband, lives at her father’s, and has no claim 
over her children. 

Religion. They are followers of the goddess Umia, whose shrine is at 
Unja, fifty-five miles north of Ahmedabad, and of the goddess Harshid, 
whose shrine is at Ujjain. To these shrines they go on pilgrimage. 
The goddess Umia is represented in every house by an iron trident. 




Near the goddess they keep a lamp, and bum incense and offer a 
goat during the Navratra or Nine Night Festival. They bow to the 
rising sun and to the full-moon. After building a new house the 
earth is propitiated by burying a goat. Their teacher is a Dheda 
saint at Dakor, who receives a yearly contribution of Re. 1, and 
one day’s provisions from each house. Their chief holidays are 
Holi in February-March, NdgpancJimi or the Cobra’s fifth in August, 
and the fifteenths and the seconds of every Hindu month. 

The dead are buried. The dead body is carried to the burial Death 
ground on a bamboo bier with a cocoanut hanging from each of 
the four corners. Before laying the body in the grave, the eyes, 
mouth, handfc and feet are bathed in cocoanut milk. On the third 
day a pot filled with water, a sweet ball, and a lamp fed with 
clarified butter, are placed near the burial ground. Death ceremo¬ 
nies are performed for nine days and unmarried children are 
feasted on rice. On the tenth day the male relations shave their 
upper lip. 

Turis cultivate during the rains. In the fair season they wander Oc-cupa 
about, playing the drum called tur, and reciting tales half prose tian * 
half verse to the accompaniment of a guitar, saranji. Owing to the 
competition of the Rdvalias, their income has, of late years, greatly 
decreased, and they are now a poor class. 

Turis eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, deer, bears, hares, Food, 
and porcupines. They drink liquor and eat opium. 

TURKAR. — A sub-division of Lingayats. 

TWASHTA KASAR. —A synonym for Kdsdr. 

UCHLIA. —A synonym for Bkamta. 

UDA. —A sub-division of Kanbis. 

UDAMBAR. —A sub-division of Brahmans. 

UDLIA. —A sub-division of Rdvals. 

OKHARIA. —A sub-division of Dublas. 

UMMAD.— A sub-division of Vdnias. 

UMRIA. —A sub-division of Dublds. 

UNDE,— A sub-division of Mdlis. 

UNNIKANKAN.— A sub-division of Kurubd*. 

UPADHYA.—A sub-division of Jains. 
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UPPARS numbering 29,351 (1901), including 14,838 males and 
14,513 females, are found in the Belgaum, Bijapur, and Kanara 
districts. The occupation of the caste was formerly salt-making, the 
name Uppar being derived from Uppu salt. Now they are chiefly 
stone-cutters, lime-makers, and masons. It is stated that the 
original home of the caste was Mysore, where they are found in large 
numbers (45,405 in 1901). Mr. Rice (Mysore I, 337) notices two 
divisions of Uppars: Karnataks who make salt, and Telugus who 
make bricks. Buchanan (Mysore I, 304) described the Telugu 
Uppars as mud wall builders, husbandmen, and carriers. They were 
Vaishnavas, worshipping Dharmaraja and the mothers or Shalctis. 
The caste tradition regarding their origin is that they were created 
by Shiva to make salt. 

The caste is split up into three endogamous divisions : Namada 
Uppar, Katani or Koli Uppar, and Lingayat Uppar, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Namada Uppars wear the sacred 
thread and abstain from flesh ; the Katani Uppars form the main 
body of the caste ; while the Lingayat Uppars are those Uppars who 
have embraced Lingdyatism and joined the followers of Basaveshwar*. 



The Uppars speak Kanarese. The names in common use among 
men are, Bhima, Hanma, Phakiri, Bala, Mhasti, Durga, Honnappa, 
and Manja; and among women, Mari, Kanne, Mhasti, Durgi, 
Lakshmi, Marki and Nagu. 


The caste contains nine exogamous sub-divisions known as 
bcdagus. These are named after the nine sons of one Ndmagopal, 
believed to be the common ancestor of the caste. Members of the 
same bedagu cannot intermarry. In Kanara they have the following 
balis, members of which cannot intermarry 


1. Dyavana 

2. Ganga 

3. Hole 

4. Shetti 

5. Tolana 

6. Naga 

7. Ammana 


Tortoise. 

Gangavali River. 

A tree (Terminalia arjuna). 
A fish. 

Wolf. 

The Champa tree. 

The goddess Amma. 


A member of the caste can marry his father’s sister’s or mother’s 
brother’s daughter. Ho cannot marry his mother’s sister’s daughter. 
A man may marry two sisters, and brothers may marry sisters. 

* For further information regarding Lingayat Uppers see “ Lingayat”. 
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Girls are generally married before they attain puberty. Polygamy Marriage 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. The offer of c< p mo - 
betiothal comes from the boy s father, who has to pav a teru or 
bride-price to the girl’s father. The day for the marriage is fixed 
by a Brahman, who conducts the service. The marriage consists of 
the following ceremonies :—Halad , or rubbing the boy and the <nrl 
with turmeric paste; DevaMrya , in which a party of males and females 
goes in procession to a Pipri (Ficus fsiela) tree or a Shami (Prosopis 
spicigera) bush, which is worshipped by five unwidowed women; a 
bough is then cut off and brought home and tied to the chief post, 
known as hdlagamb , of the marriage booth ; Airdni , or bringing in 
procession seven earthen jars from a potter’s, filling them with water 
from a well, and worshipping them ; and Pdnigrahan, in which the 
right hands of the boy and the girl are joined and a lucky necklace 
is tied round the girl’s neck by the Brahman priest, this being the 
binding portion of the ceremony. On the fourth day after marriage 
the ceremony of Meraioanige takes place, when the boy and the girl 
are taken on a bullock’s back to a temple and thence to the 
bridegroom’s house. Amongst the Kanara Uppars, the marriage 
ceremony is conducted by a budvunt or headman of the caste, and 
the ceremony of dhdre, or pouring milk over the joined hands of 
the bride and the bridegroom, is performed. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted. A widow can marry her 
father s sister's or mother’s brother’s son. She cannot marry her 
mother s sister’s son or a member belonging to her late husband’s 
section. The ceremony takes place on a dark night. It consists in 
tying a lucky necklace round the widow’s neck, after which a dinner 
is given. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce 
is allowed. The caste follow’ the Hindu law' of inheritance. 

Uppars belong to the Hindu religion. The special deities of their Religion, 
worship are Yellamma, Hulideva, Hanum&n, Vonkatar&ma and 
Virabhadra. The Sliami (Prosopis spicigera), the Bel (Aegle marmelos) 
the Pipal , the sw r eet basil plant, and the cow are worshipped. They 
have great faith in soothsaying, witchcraft, gjiosts, and the pow r er of 
evil spirits. They observe almost all the Hindu holidays, and make 
pilgrimages to Gokarn, Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and Tirupati. Silver 
busts of deceased ancestors are made and installed amongst the 
household gods. When an epidemic breaks out, the goddess 
supposed to preside over the disease is propitiated with offerings of 
water, cooked food, goats, and fowls. Their priests are either 
Deshasth or Karn&tak Brahmans. 
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The Namada Uppars burn their dead ; but children who have 
not cut their teeth are buried. The Katani Uppars bury the dead, 
except those who have died of leprosy. At burial, the unmarried 
dead are seated, the married are laid with head to the north. On the 
eleventh day after death, a feast is given to the caste people. For the 
propitiation of the deceased ancestors, their busts are worshipped 
with offerings of articles of dress on a day between the third day of 
Vaishakh and the ninth day of Ashvin . 

The original occupation of the caste was making salt. When 
salt-making became a Government monopoly, they took to masonry 
work, stone-cutting, and making shell-lime. Formerly they also 
made images of Hindu gods and saints and sold them at considerable 
profit. Some of them hold land under the rayatwari system. A 
few hold watan lands as patils. They also work as day labourers 
and are paid either in cash or in kind. 

The Katani Uppars eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, 
and drink liquor. 


UPPU NADOR. —A sub-division of N&dors. 
URAP AGRI. —A sub-division of Agris. 

UR KAIKADI. —A sub-division of Kaikadis. 
UR KORAVA. —A sub-division of Koravas. 
UR OD.— A sub-division of Ods. 

UTEGAR. —A sub-division of Dhangars. 


VADADRA. —A sub-divisin of Brahmans. 


VADAR —A synonym for Od. 

VADARI. —A synonym for Bhamta. 

VADHIARA.— A sub-division of Rabaris. 

VADI. —A synonym for L&d Vanjari. 

VADIS, numbering 734 (1901), including 396 males and 338 
females, are found chiefly in Kdthiaw&r. They are a wandering 
tribo of jugglers and snake-charmers. They also sell stone hand- 
mills, winnowing fans and the straw pads on which the women 
balance their earthen pots. They allow widow marriage. 

VADNAGRA.— A sub-division of Ndgar Brdhmans. 

VADVAL. —A sub-division of Pdnchkalshis. 

VADVE.— A synonym for Sutar. 

VAGHE .—See Murli. 
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VAGHERS (1) , numbering 2,198 (1901), including 1,092 males and Name and 
1,106 females, are found chiefly in Okhamandal in the north-west of' uyn ' 
Kathiawar. They claim to be the earliest settlers in the peninsula, 
but have now spread along the south coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and 
are found in Okhamandal and most of the coast villages and towns 
of Halar in the Navanagar State. There are several villages 
entirely peopled by them, in which they hold girds lands granted to 
them by the Vadhel Chiefs of Amala near Dwarka. 

“ The name Vdgher is popularly derived from va without and gher 
smell, meaning a tiger who is devoid of the sense of smell. In time 
the term was applied to the Kala tribe, who were as cruel and sangui¬ 
nary as tigers. Another fantastic legend is that the Vaghers were 
so called bocause they cooled the gods on a visit to hot Okhamandal 
by gher (or enclosing) of vd (or wind), and thus refreshed them 1 . A 
third derivation is from vagh wearing apparel and ornaments and liar 
carrying away, meaning robbers of costly clothes and ornaments, 
which is suggestive of the thieving propensities of the tribe. 

Vaghers are a turbulent and warlike race, and for a long period 
caused great trouble by their piracies and daeoities. They were 
reduced to order in 1867 by the combined British and G&ikwdri 
forces. Even now they have retained predatory tendencies and are 
under special political control. They claim to be Kshatriyas, and 
state that in the eleventh century Okhamandal was divided between 
the Herol andChavda Rajputs, who were treacherously murdered by 
some Rathods, invited to settle their feuds. The Herols took refuge 
with the Vaghers and became merged in them. Later, Hemirji, a 
Vadhel prince of Cutch, married a Herol girl, and their issue, called 
Vaghers, took the title of Maneks and became the rulers of Dvs arka 
and Okhamandal. 

“ Another t radition is that the original inhabitants of Okhamandal 
were divided into three tribes Kaba, Moda and Kala. Ike Kabas 
were known in the days of Krishna as the savage people of 
Saurashtra, the modem Kathidwdr, but the race is said to be now 
(A. D. 1900) extinct. The Modas also have disappeared. Traces 
of the Kdlds are still to bo found, and it is frorp this tribe that the 
present Vaghers are said to be descended. Krishna is believed to 

(1) Compiled from the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, and materials supplied by 
Mr. K. G. Pandit. 

54 ) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, p. 587, 
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have subjugated Okliamandal after a struggle with the Kales' 0 .’' 

It seems most probable that Vaghers were in origin Kohs, and contain 
an admixture of degraded Rajputs. 

Vaghers have two main divisions, Hindus and Musalmans. 
Hindu Vaghers do not eat food cooked by Musalman Vaghers but give 

their daughters in marriage to the latter if they can pay for them. 

Marriages, however, do not take place between the Musalman \ agkers 
on the southern coast of Cutcli and the sea-coast villages in the 
Halar Division of Kathiawar. The two divisions are described 

below separately : 

HINDU VAGHERS have several ShdJchds or exogamous sections 
resembling Rajput clan names. The chief of them are- 

Bathad Bhagya. Gigla. Jagatia. Ke, Solanki. 

Bathia. Chamadia. Hathal. Kala. Makwana. Vagha. 

Bhagad. G41. Jada. Karja. Manek. 

Marriage with a father’s sister’s and mother’s brother’s daughter 
is allowed. Marriage with two sisters is allowed and brothers are 
allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally married between 
thirteen and eighteen, and boys between eighteen and twenty-five. 
The remarriage of widows is permitted. Except in the family of 
the headman of the tribe (the Manek family) dervatun or marriage 
with the deceased husband’s younger brother is permitted but is not 
very common, though where a widow remarries outside her late 
husband’s family, she has to recompense her brother-in-law for lus 
loss of the bride due to him. Divorce is allowed. 

The marriage ceremonies of Vaghers are of the standard type 
obtaining in Gujarat, the essential and binding portion being the 
fZTJLm or the bridal pair’s walking four tunes round the 

sacrificial fire. 

Vatrhers follow the Hindu law of inheritance, and are followers 
„Jy^Shiv" though in and near Dwarka they hold Vishnn a„ 
Ranchhodji in great reverence. Some among them Wlowem^ 
R-iinde Pir Their family deities are Ashpura, Vachhdo, Moha 
mays, Khodyar, K41ika, Vijvasan, Bela and Bata. AllWflaBga 
to Dwdrka on the Bhim Agiaras holiday, the eleventh of eg 
half of Jeth, when they bathe iu the Gomti and worship 
Their priests are Rajgor Brahmans, but their rehgious ^nom« 
arc mostly conducted by the Vaida sub-divisio n of Gugli Brahmans . 

(1) Bombay Gazoitoer, Vol VIII, p. 587, 
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The dead are generally burnt. Infants and children up to six 
years old and persons dying of small-pox and leprosy are buried 
with head to the north. The ashes of the burnt are thrown into the 
sea at Dwarka or Beyt. The unburnt bones are thrown into the 
river Gomti. On the eleventh day after death an image of the 
deceased is made of wheat flour and worshipped on a river bank. 
During the first year, each month, alms are given to a Brahman with 
a cash present of annas four. Propitiativc ceremonies for the 
deceased are performed every year on the ninth day of the dark 
half of Bhadrapad. 

Vaghers, who appear to have been originally fishers, have indulged 
freely in piracy in the past; they are now landholders, fishermen 
and sailors. The Okhamandal Vaghers still hold their girds lands, 
but the soil is poor, and from A.D. 1860 they pay a tax of one 
rupee a family to the Gaikwar. Some are labourers and a few are 
police patels. 


Vaghers eat food cooked by Kharvas, Kumbhars, Rabaris, 
Bharvads, Ghedia Kolis and Khavasas. Rajputs, Mers, V&lands, 

Ahirs, Charans and Kathis eat. food cooked bv Vaghers. 

MUSALMAN VAGHERS include the Bellas, Malias, and Vavanias, 
as also the Bhadelas. They have such surnames as Chamadia, Ghavda, 

Dal, Jam, Manek and Subani, which indicate their Hindu origin. 

They are Sunnis by religion and follow the general Musalmin customs. 

They are hardy long voyage sailors and sail to Calcutta, Ceylon, 

Karachi, Madras, the Malabar Coast, Maskat, the Persian Gulf and 
Zanzibar, also to south-east African ports. They go in their own 
vessels commanded by Vagher captains or ndkhudds . 

VAGHRI. — A sub-division of Pdrdhis ; a synonym for Takari. 

VAGHRIS, uumbering 59,856 (1901), including 31,190 males Kame and 
and 28,666 females, are found in all parts of Gujarat, but chiefly wgm. 
in Ahmedabad, Kaira and Kathiawar. According to their own priests 
or Bhuvas, the name Vaghri means tiger-like, but a more likely 
derivation is from the vagads or sand-hills of the Rajputana desert. 

It may however, be derived from vagurs or vaghars meaning net, 
in which case Vaghris would mean a tribe of netters. The \ aghris 
of Gujarat probably belong to the Bagri tribe inhabiting the Bagar 
country, a tract between the south-western border of Hariana and 
the Shala in the United Provinces. (1) They are said to havo 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, IX* Part I, p. 510, 
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sprung from the Sansyas or Sansis, a well known race of plunderers 
in the Punjab and other countries. Sansis say they were Rajputs 
but they have degenerated to a very low social position. The 
progenitor of the Sansi family was Sans Mull, from whom sprang 
the Bagris, Budhuks, Gidias, Haburias, Kichacks, Kunjars, Moghias. 
and others, their clan names varying with the country they 
inhabited. The children of Mullania, the younger brother of Sans 
Mull, are the Beriabs, Kolhatis and Dorns, who are also variously 
named according to the territory in which they mostly reside. As 
the Sansi tribe multiplied and their means of subsistence dimin¬ 
ished, they migrated and divided into clans which were variously 
called, but those who stayed in Marwdr obtained the name Bagoras 
or Bagris. Whether they were so called from the country of Bagar, 
which they chiefly occupied before their dispersion, or whether that 
country obtained its name from them is not clear. Their name, which 
seems to connect them with the vagads or sand-hills of the North 
Rajputana desert, and their cringing gipsy-like ways suggest both 
their descent from some tribe of Jats and their origin from some 
invading Scythians or northern conquerors, who, on the defeat of 
their masters by Hindu kings, mingled with Bhils, Kolis and other 
low tribes and sank to a degraded position. Though the variety in 
features is very great, a resemblance is often traceable to a Negrito- 
Mongolian type. Both among men and women the high cheek 
bones and narrow eyes are often observable, combined with thick 
lips, massive jaws and flat noses. The black hair, though not 
woolly, is mostly wavy. Vaghris are superior to Dhedas but inferior 
to Kolis. In appearance and occupation they seem associated with 
the fowlers and bird-catchers known as Pardhis or Phanse-Pardhis. 
According to their own account they are Chohan Rajputs whom Vikat 
claimed as her own and made Vdghris. Their surnames do not favour 
a separate tribal origin. The names Brahman, Chav&n, Cliaran, 
Koli, Kumbh&r, Pinj&ro and Vanio suggest a mixed people, descend¬ 
ants of men of higher classes, who, either in times of famine, or from 
a passion for a girl of the tribe, or for some breach of caste rule, sank 
to be Vaghris. It is at the same time more likely that V&ghris took 
these higher class names because they formerly held service under 
Rajput and other high* class families. That the V&gkri community 
contains an element of higher caste outsiders seems beyond doubt. 

Vaghris are divided into Chunarias or lime-burners, who are 
also cultivators and fowlers, Ddtanias who sell twig tooth brushes, 
Vedus who grow and sell the aria , a species of gourd, and live in cities, 
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Pafcanejis who trade in wood and bamboos and sell chickens, Salats 
who work in stone, Mori, Bagania, Kakodia, Barneha and Pomla, all 
endogamous divisions. They are also sub-divided into Talabda, Por- 
nala, Marwari, Kankoria, Sarania, Badia, Dhandari, Tori, Chawta, 

Chunara and others. The Talabdas and Pornalas neither eat nor 
drink with other divisions. The other divisions are of a lower grade 
and eat and drink together but do not intermarry. The Talabdas 
marry only among themselves. In Vanjcaner. there are two main 
divisions of Vaghris, one of which is again sub-divided into forty-four 
sections, e.g Sorankhia, Charolia,Kedval,Shrikani, Lohia, Kuthia, 

Vaghelia, Bhesjalia, and others. All these were originally Rajput 
Garasias but degenerated afterwards. None of these intermarry. 

The second main division is that of the Vedvas, who are mostly found 
in Marwar. These two main divisions neither eat nor drink together 
nor intermarry. In the Panch Mahals there are many sub-division^ 
the chief among them being Phatia, Kankodia, Chuvalia, Dandachor, 
Dhandaria, Vahola, Marwari, Verula, Datania, Yedna, Chun&ria and 
Vasia. Their surnames are Vaghela, Parmar, Solanki, Cliohan, 

Rathod, Sodha, Dangerathia, Vehuna, Maknigia, Kochdia, Baralia, 

Iveplia, Jotania, Kanjia. In Surat, their sub-divisions are Ughad- 
pagia, Metrai, Khoblavala and Bueliia. In Dhanduka, tlien^ are 
three divisions of Vaghris, Lakadias or wood cutters, Vedarias or 
graziers, and Gamadias or villagers. The habits of some of the, 

Vaghris are settled. According to some, Vaghris admit high caste 
men into their caste by receiving a dinner from the convert. 

Marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter, father's sister »Marriage 
daughter, and mother’s sister’s daughter is not allowed. Some 
Vaghris marrying their daughters in a particular village take 
objection to marrying their sons with the girls of that villago. A 
man can marry his wife’s sister during the wife's life-time or after 
her death and two brothers may marry two sisters. Boys and girls 
are married after they are twelve years old. If a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a man of her caste or with a man of a supe¬ 
rior caste before marriage, the girl is fined up to twenty rupees. But 
if she has cohabited with a man of a lower caste, she is turned out of 
her caste. A girl guilty of bad conduct is sometimes tried bv ordeal, 
t.e., her hand iB dipped in boiling oil, or she is made U) hold a burning 
charcoal. Polygamy is permitted, but polyandry is unknown . 

The offer of marriage either comes from the bride's or bride- Marring 
groom’s father. Twenty rupees are .given to the bride’s father iurs 
together with a set of clothes for the bride. A Brahman priest 
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fixeB the date of marriago and either he or a casteman, who acts as a 
priest, conducts the service of marriage. At the time of the betrothal 
the bridegroom and his parents come to the bride’s house, whero 
dinner is served, after which they go back. A few days before the 
marriage, a booth is erected before the houses of the bride and 
bridegroom. The boy is asked to dine at the girl’s house, and when 
he is approaching the house a light is waved round his head. He 
is then taken to the marriage altar or chauri, a raised clay platform 
about five inches thick and about two feet square. On the platform 
are placed betelnuts and eight coppers. A Br&hman priest officiates 
in some cases, while in others one of themselves acts as a priest. The 
bride and bridegroom are made to bow to Ganesh, and afterwards, 
when their clothes are tied together, they take four turns round 
the chauri and sit on a quilt. A fire sacrifice or horn is performed, 
and a member of their caste joins the hands of the bride and bride¬ 
groom. A dinner is given to the caste in honour of the occasion. 



Among Yaghris of the Panch MaMls, the family goddess is first 
installed in the house before and during the marriage. No Br&hman 
priest officiates at the marriage. The younger brothers of the bride 
and bridegroom are marked with vermilion. Marriage wristlets of 
the midhal (Vangueria spinosa) nut are tied round the wrists of both 
the bride and bridegroom, and the skirts of their garments knotted 
together. They are made to bow before the goddess, and their 
hands are joined together. The wristlets as well as the knots are 
untied by the men who first tied them, and they are rewarded in 
cash or kind by the parents of the bride and bridegroom. The bride 
and bridegroom are then fed with kansar , that is, wheat-flour mixed 
with clarified butter and sugar, and the marriage is complete. 


Widow marriage is allowed. A widow is allowed to marry the 
younger brother of her deceased husband or any other member of his 
family. A widow remarriage is celebrated on Sunday, Tuesday or 
Thursday. The new husband of a widow gives her a pair of saris* 
The widow puts these on, and they both sit near each other. A 
saucer containing a lighted lamp and molasses is placed near them. 
Then the hands of the widow and the bridegroom are filled with 
grains of rice five times, and their brows are marked with red po wder. 
A cotton thread is passed round them, they are fed with molasses, 
and they are husband and wife. The widow’s new husband pays to 
her father from twelve to twenty rupees, and if he be a bachelor the 
Jdm exceeds this amount by one to five rupees. 



Divorco is allowed, and is effected with the consent and in the 
presence of the headman of the caste, in cases of incompatibility of 
temper or when a husband or his wife is suffering from some incurable 
disoase. The act of divorce consists in tearing a piece of cloth from 
the husband’s and wife’s garments. The wife, in addition to this, 
takes off the bangles from her right arm and gives them to her 
husband. A deed of divorce is then passed on a stamped paper. A 
woman divorced for adultery with a man of her caste or with a man 
of a higher caste is allowed to remain in her caste on paying a fine 
of five rupees. But when she lias committed adultery with a man 
of a lower caste, she is turned out of her caste. 

Vaghris follow the Hindu law of inheritance and believe in 
spirits and lucky and unlucky days and omens. In the Panch Mahals 
many of them are called spirit-slayers. They believe that all diseases 
are caused by spirit-possession. The Bhuvas are the only Vaghiis 
into whose bodies Vihatmdta enters. Except these Bhuvas, men 
of the Vaghri caste are seldom possessed. Among the women, cases of 
possession are not uncommon. They believe that their daklo or 
hourglass-shaped drum has power to force tho possessing spirit to 
give its name and state on what terms it will leave the possessed. 

Vaghris are Hindus by religion and worship gods and goddesses, Religion, 
chief amongst whom are Uagaiya, Hunuman, Kalika, Khoddir, 
Maharaj Moladi, Thakor, Varbhani, Hadki, Samal, Vishotri, Shakti, 

Rupni and Vihat; they also worship planets and elements. Some of 
them are followers of the Bijpanthi sect. They make sacrifices of 
animals for the propitiation of the goddesses on Sundays and fuosdayr-. 

The worshippers of goddess Vishotri make an offering of a calf, while 
those of Sdrual Mata make an offering of a goat. Occasionally an 
offering of 1J seers of suTcdi (wheat flour) mixed with sugar an 
is made for the propitiation of their dead ancestors in the mont 1 o 
Chaitra (March-April). They go on pilgrimages to Benaras, Dw&rka, 

Girnar, etc. Their principal holidays are Iloli in Falgun (March-Apri. ) 

fullmoon, Gokal Ashtami or Krishna’s birth-night, the dark eighth of 
Shrdvan (August-September), N avaratra, the Mata s nine nights, the 
Dmtli or lamp feast in October-November and Arnli Agidras in 
March-April. On the Gokal Ashtami day in August-September they 
make a clay Krishna. The women sing and dance before him, and 
next morning throw him into the sea. On Navaratra or Mata’s nine 
nights they fast, and some of them keep images of the goddess iu their 
huts. On the Ambli Agidras day they eat uncooked food and plant a 
tamarind tree in front of their house and worship it with red powder. 
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flowers, frankincense, etc. They have religious preceptors of their 
own. They need no Brahman priests for betrothals, marriages or 
deaths, but sometimes give small presents of a copper or two 
to a Brahman if he visits their houses and makes a chdndla or red 
powder mark on the forehead. The gor of the Vaghris is an 
Audich Brahman. The Bhuvas or priest-mediums play an important 
part in many V&ghri ceremonies. A Bhuva is a male child bom 
after the mother has made a vow that, should \ihat grant her a son, 
she will devote him to Vihat’s service. No Bhuva may cut or shave 
his hair on pain of a fine of ten rupees, and no Bhuva may eat carrion 
or food cooked by a Musalman. 


Vaghris pride themselves on the chastity of their women. 
When a family returns home after a money-making tour to Bombay 
or some other city, the women are taken before Vihat, and with the 
-women is brought a buffalo or a sheep, which is tethered in front of 
Vihat’s shrine. They must confess all, even their slightest short¬ 
comings. “ Two weeks ago when begging in Parsi Bazar Street a 
drunken sailor caught me by the hand. Another day a Miya or 
Musalman ogled me, and forgive me, Devi, my looks encouraged him.” 
If the Devi is satisfied the sheep or buffalo shivers, '['he Bhuvas cut 
off its head and after offering a few tit-bits in the goddess’ fire the tribe 
holds a feast on its flesh. If the woman fails to make a clean breast 
of her shortcomings, Vihat refuses her offerings, and, in her wrath, 
sickens or slays some member of the family. If a Vaghri woman’s 
chastity is suspected, her husband asks a Bhuva to attend at Vihat’s 
shrine. He brings his wife along with a buffalo and sheep before the 
Mother. The sheep and the buffalo are tethered in front of the 
shrine. The husband asks the woman swear to tell the truth. The 
woman swears her innocence. The Bhuva addresses the Mother : 
“ Mother, if this woman has committed no sin, be pleased to take the 
sheep.” If the trembling of acceptance seizes the sheep the woman’s 
innocence is half established. The Bhuva again turns to the Mother 
and says : “ If this woman is guiltless be pleased to take this buffalo.” 
If the buffalo trembles and falls, the woman is guiltless ; and the 
Bhuviis attack the buffalo and sheep with their swords and slay 
them. Another ordeal is for the suspected woman to spread a cloth 
in front of the Mother. On this cloth the woman drops a handful 
of grain, generally wheat. The woman says either odd or even. If for 
eighteen continuous times the woman is right she is innocent. 
When in the first form of ordeal the victim is not accepted, or if 
in the second form the woman s choice proves wrong, the Bhuvas 
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sit in judgment and fine the suspected woman, who has to suffer 
alone. The woman lives with her husband as if nothing had happened, 
only a little lowered in the estimation of her neighbours. 

Generally. Vaghris bury the dead, burning being too expensive. Death 
Those who have visited Benares or some such holy place are occa- ^ mo ' 
sionally burnt, and the ashes and bones of the dead are thrown into a 
river or are sent to a holy place for immersion. While burying, the 
head of the dead is turned towards the north. On the occasion of 
the death of a grown up member of a family a caste-dinner, consisting 
of rice, mug and ghi, is given, and about a hundred rupees spent. 

In the Panch Mahals the mourners bury the dead, then bathe, and 
return home. They eat nim or Indian lilac leaves, and wash their 
mouth with water and are considered pure. The son-in-law of the 
deceased brings cooked juvar from his house and feeds the mourners 
with it. On the third day the chief mourner shaves his face clean 
and bathes and takes a ball of wheat from the house of the deceased 
and places it on the spot under which the body is buried. On the 
twelfth or some other day a caste feast is given if the means of the 
deceased permit. At Gogha on the twelfth day cooked rice, pulse 
and oil are given to the sister’s son and to dogs. In Cutch every 
year or every alternate year a Brahman priest is called, a new sacred 
thread is put on, a sacred fire is kindled, and the tail of a cow is 
bathed in water. 

Viighris earn their livelihood by various means. They go to Oocupa- 
work in the fields when there is work to be had. At other times they t,nn 
tend mahnda (Ba3sia latifolia) and rayan (Mimusops hexandra) trees. 

They pay a lump sum to the owner of the trees, and sell the produce. 

They grow vegetable and fruit for sale. They generally keep fowls 
and sell eggs, catch birds, and go as shikdris or hunters. At other 
seasons they move from village to village, repair grind stones, rear 
sheep, goats and cattle and sell them. Some are labouieis. I he 
Viighris of Nadidd earn their livelihood by painting. Some keep 
pack bullocks and work as carriers. They closely imitate the call 
and voice of game and wild animals ; they catch birds and make 
Hindus pay for letting them go. They supply the twigs used in the 
tooth-cleaning and they fish in rivers. They chiefly depend on 
begging. They beg also under the disguise of Jogis or astrologers. 

They traffic in green parrots which they buy from Bhils and sell 
for profit. They have a bad reputation for stealing. A few Vdgliris 
are said to have benefited in Ahmedabad by the introduction of 
steam factories, and a few have laid out their money in ornaments 
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and in building houses. They trade in young bullocks, which they 
take in droves to all parts of Gujarat, from Sirohi in Rajputana to 
Bulsar, and sell to cultivators, giving their customers a year’s credit 
Excepting the cow and jackal, they eat all animals, including 
the pig. They do not eat carrion nor, as they say, other than Hindu 
food. Their favourite food is the flesh of the iguana or gho and sandha, 
a reptile of the lizard species but darker and faster, living in the 
sand. They eat the leavings of other people and drink liquor. 
They do not eat at the hands of lower castes such as Mochis, 
Bhangis, etc., or of Musalmans. 

VAGMUDI VAIDU.—A sub-division of Dddhichevala Vidus. 
VAHIVANCHA. —A sub-division of Bhats. 

VAIBASE.—A sub-division of Kaikadis. 

VAIDESHI.—A sub-division of Nhavis. 



Name and VAIDUS, or sellers of drugs, from vaid a drug, numbering 
ongiii. j J 03 (1901), including 586 males and 517 females, are mendicant 
physicians and beggars. They are an interesting instance of a caste 
recruited from numerous other castes, such as Bhois, Dhangars, 
Kolis, Malis, and Phul-m&lis. Probably the census figures are 
inaccurate as many would have returned themselves by their 
original caste-name. Nearly half were recorded in the Poona district, 
and the rest almost entirely in the Khandesh, N&sik and Ahmednagar 
districts. They allege that they originally came from Hyderabad 
territory, and this seems probable from the fact that they still 
worship as spiritual teacher a Dhangar of Kudermatti near Hyder¬ 
abad. and their god is Venkoba of Tirupati. It would appear 
that the bulk of the caste were originally Dhangars, and that a new 
element has been introduced since they came to the west Deccan 
by recruitment from Marathi-speaking castes. Many Vaidus still 
sjHiak Telugu at home. 

Vaidus consist of three main endogamous divisions, namely 
Jlidiwdlds or bagmen, Dddkicfww&lds or bearded men, and Ghatai- 
u’dlds or mat-weavers. Among the Didhichew&las are the follow¬ 
ing divisions which eat together but will not intermarry 

(1) Bboi (8) Mirju-mili * 

(2) Dhangar (7) Phul-mali. 

(3) Khutekar. (8) Rival. 

(4) Koli. (9) Vagmundi. 

(5) Mdli. (10) Zinga. 


Kndoga- 

mouB 

divisiona. 


* Probably named after the Mirya hill near Ratnagiri, famous for its herbs - 
Bombay Gazetteer* VoL XVL p* 65, 
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Dadhicliewala Vaidus wear the beard. The other two divisions 
do not allow' the beard to grow*. Vaidus are known as Gols, Gandgirs, 
and Pandits in Miraj, Dhiirwar, and Sirsi respectively. 


All divisions of the Vaidus wander all over the Deccan and 
Konkan throughout the year, selling drugs and begging alms. They 
generally camp outside of towns and villages in cloth tents or pals 
which they carry with them on donkeys. They pretend to cure 
any disease from a simple cough or headache to hopeless dropsy 
or consumption. They also bleed both by cupping and by apply¬ 
ing leeches. Besides drugs they also use mineral medicines and 
poisons. On halting at a village or town the men and women 
walk through the streets and lanes with one or two ochre-coloured 
cloth bags hung across their shoulders tied to both ends oi to 
one end of a stick. These bags contain drugs, the skins of lizards, 
porcupine-quills, tiger claws, bear’s hair and teeth, foxes heads, 
and deadly poisons. As they move along they shout Nadiparaksha 
Vaid (pulse-feeling doctor), Mandur Vaid (medicine selling doctor), 
Garmi Vaid (heat-curing doctor), Vaila oJchdd (a cure for wind), 
Sardila okhdd (a cure for cold), and so on. The women of the 
Chataiwalas also plait date-mats as they walk. The women of the 
Dadhichewilas grind quartz into the powder called rdngoli. No 
Vaidu is allowed to work as a labourer. Any one found working for 
hire is put out of the caste and not allowed back until he feasts the 
whole caste. A few own lands which they cultivate themselves. 


The Jholiwala Vaidus are also known as Maratha Vaidus. The Exoga . 
exogamous sub-divisions, which are identical with surnames, are mous 
Ambile, Chitkal, Kolyanti, M&npati, Mctkal, Farkanti, Shingade, wiswim. 
More, Shitole, Iawdr, Jadhav, and Shinde. The Dddhichewdhis have 
the following surnames: Mali, Pavar, Koli, Parit, Ambile, Chitkal, 

Matkal, Shingadi, Manpati, Chanchivale. Persons bearing the same 
surnamo cannot intermarry. Marriages are prohibited within two 
degrees of relationship between descendants of brothers and sisters. 
According to some, the Jholiwalas have no devaks or marriage guardi¬ 
ans. According to others, every section has a separate devak, and 
sameness of devak is a bar to intermarriage. But the information 
collected regarding the devaks shows that only those sections which 
bear the Maratha surnames have devaks, a fact which suggests the 
probability of the Mar&thas who have joined this caste having 
retained their devaks. Instances of sufch devaks are the pdnchpdlvi 
of the Jddbavs, the axe of the Mores and Shitoles, and so on, 
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Members from Kanbis and Dbangars are still admitted by the 
Jholiwala Vaidus. The novice is made to worship a cloth bag of 
their medicines, which is presented to him in the presence of the caste 
punch, and he is initiated into their art of healing. Next, a feast is 
given to the caste-people by the new comer, which completes the 
admission ceremony. 

Girls are married after they come of age ; boys after sixteen. 
Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated. Girls committing 
sexual indiscretions with caste-men or members from higher castes 
are retained in the caste on their paying a fine and giving a 
dinner to the caste-people. In some cases they are branded on 
the tongue with a red hot gold wire, or beaten with sticks of 
tamarind, while the man is scalded with hot water and branded 
with a copper pice. A curious practice of the D&dluchewalas is 
that a man guilty of such indiscretion is relegated to the Kadu or 
interior division of the caste and only allowed to marry a girl who 
has been unchaste. If the man involved belong to such a low caste 
as Jlahar or Mang. they are excommunicated. Polygamy is allowed 
and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 


The offer of marriage conies from the boy’s father, who has to 
pay a dej or bride-price of Rs. 15 to the girl's father. The day for 
the marriage is fixed by the village astrologer. The service is 
conducted partly by a caste-elder and partly by a barber ; but the 
Manitha sub-divisions employ a Brahman also, while the Dhangar 
Vaidus or Telugu speakers call in a washerman. The marriage 
ceremonies of the Vaidus vary in minor details in different localities, 
and also in the different sub-divisions, in which can be traced the 
original castes from which this caste has been recruited. But the 
marriage ceremony common to all can be briefly described as 

follows: — 


First, the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste 
and oil at their respective houses. Next, the boy is taken in pro¬ 
cession to the girl’s house and seated on a square oi wheat grains 
formed on a piece of cloth spread on the floor. The girl is brought 
and seated to his left. Next, five unwidowed women, three from the 
boy’s side and two from the girl’s, apply cow-dung ashes or bhas>m 
to their foreheads, and the day ends with a feast. Next day a (jarsoh 
or marriage string is tied round the girl’s neck, kankans or marriage 
wristlets are. tied round the right wrist of the boy and the left wrist 
of the girl by a barber, and the skirts of their garments are tied into 
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a knot. The pair are. then made to utter each other's name, and 
they are taken to the boy's house, where the knot is untied and the 
marriage ceremony ends. The essential portion is the tying of the 
kankans . Among the Maratha Vaidus, ix ., those recruited after 
the caste came from Hyderabad, the dcvak is carried in a dish to 
Maruti’s temple, placed before the image, and then brought back 
to be installed among the household gods of the newly married 
couple. 


The remarriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot marry 
a member of her late husband’s section. A widow remarriage can 
be celebrated on any dark night except a new-moon day, during any 
month of the year except Bhddrapad, The ceremony consists in 
seating the pair side by side, applying red powder to the widow s 
forehead, filling her lap by another widow, and tying into a knot 
the ends of the pair's garments. Next, the pair are made to utter 
each other’s name, which ends the ceremony. The widow and her 
new husband must hide themselves in a lonely place for three days 
after the marriage. On their return on the fourth day a feast is 
given to the caste-people. 

A husband can divorce a wife if he cannot agree with her, her 
conduct is bad, or if she passes a single night away from home 
without the company of a relation. The sanction of the caste punch 
is required, to whom the wife’s parents have to pay a fine of from 
He. 1 to Rs. 3. A divorced woman can marry again after the fashion 
of the widow remarriage ceremony. 

The caste follcnv the Hindu law r of inheritance and belong to the Religion. 
Hindu religion. They worship nil Brdhmanic and village gods, the 
special deities of their devotion being Venkoba, Mariamraa and 
Maruti. They seldom go on pilgrimages. They observe only the. 

Dasara and Shimga holidays. On the Dasara day they offei a goal 
to their gods and eat its flesh. Goats and fowls are also offered to 
gods on Sundays, Tuesdays and Fridays. Musalman saints are, 
reverenced. They have great faith in sorcery, witchcraft, sooth¬ 
saying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and they consult oracles. 

In the Kh&ndesh district, after the Dasara holidays they go to the 
Saptashringi hill, and, offering a goat to the goddess on the hill, 
collect herbs, which they use in healing diseases. They consult 
Brahmans only in fixing the marriage day, their marriage ceremony 
being conducted by a barber. All the other ceremonies are conducted 
by the caste elders. 
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1Jeatii The dead are either burnt or buried. AJI the Dadhichewala 

ceremo- . . . 

nies. divisions bury their dead. The married dead are buried in a sitting 
position; the unmarried on their back. The corpse is placed in a 
sling hung from the middle of a pole, which is carried to the burial 
ground on the shoulders of two men. The corpse to be burnt is 
carried on a bamboo bier. On the third day after death the 
ashes of the burnt are thrown into water and an earthen jar 
filled with water and cooked rice are placed on the spot where the 
corpse was burnt or buried. On the eleventh day after death the 
chief mourner goes to a river with a Jangam and caste-men. He 
stands in the river, throws behind his back a winnowing fan con¬ 
taining three rice balls, and throws himself into the river, when the 
Jangam blows a conch shell and says that the deceased has gone to 
Kailas (the god Shiva’s abode, meaning heaven). Eleven pice are 
paid to the Jangam and the party returns home. Within a month 
or two after death a feast is given to the caste-people. They do not 
perform the skrdddlta or any other ceremony to propitiate the 
deceased ancestors. 


Food. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hogs, deer, jackals, rats and 

squirrels, and drink liquor. 

1 he Dadhichewala Vaidus do not differ much from the Jholiwdlas 
but the following peculiarities may be noted. They do not limit 
the age of marriage, but betroth the couple a few days after birth. 
They worship Venkoba of Tirupati in North Arcot, and eat the 
flesh of 'crocodiles. 

Chataiwdlas resemble the Maratha or Jholiwdlas in all respects. 

VAINSH VADHRA.— A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

VAISHE.— A synonym for Lohdna. 

VAISHYA.— A sub-division of Sondrs and Sutdrs. 

and VAITIS numbering 2,766 (1901), including 1,516 males and 1,450 
females, are found only in the Thana district, a few being recorded 
in the adjacent district of Surat and in the State of Jawhar. They 
appear to be a degraded section of the Son Koli tribe, though they 
are socially inferior to them. Some of them state that the founder 
of their caste was Vdlhya Koli, others assert that his name was 
Kaivartaka, They trace their original home to Chaul in Koldba 
district. 

Divlahms. They have neither endogamous nor exog&mtms divisions. 
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Marriages are prohibited between persons related as brothers and Marriage, 
sisters. A member of the caste is allowed to marry his wife’s younger 
sister. Two brothers are not allowed to marry two sisters. Polygamy 
is allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. Girls are 
married either before or after they come of age. If a girl commits 
sexual indiscretions with a casteman, she may remain in the caste 
by paying a fine to the caste panch , and is free to marry her seducer. 

If the offence is committed with a member of another caste, the 
girl is excommunicated. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. When a 
match is settled, liquor is served to the party assembled. The boy’s 
father has to pay a sum of money to the girl’s father for the marriage 
expenses. The day for the marriage is fixed by a Brahman who 
conducts the service. The devak of Vaitis consists of the panch - 
palvi . The marriage ceremony is the same as amongst local 
Kunbis. 

The re-marriage of widows is permitted. A widow cannot 1 
marry a member of the family of her deceased’s husband. A 
widow remarriage is celebrated in the months of Chaitra , Jeshlha , 
Bhadrapady Ashvin and Kdriik. A Brahman priest and the caste 
panch attend the ceremony. Ganpati is worshipped, and a lucky 
necklace is tied round the widow’s neck, which completes the cere¬ 
mony. A bachelor is not allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is not 
allowed. A woman taken in adultery with a casteman can remain 
in the caste by paying a fine to the caste panch . If the offence is 
committed with a member of another caste, she is excommunicated. 

The caste follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Vaitis belong to the Hindu religion. They chiefly worship Ram and Religion, 
the sea. They have no images in their houses excepting a cocoanut 
which they occasionally worship. They observe all the Hindu holidays 
and make pilgrimages to the sacred places of the Hindus. Images 
of deceased ancestors are worshipped with offerings oi goats and fowls. 

When an epidemic breaks out, Jarimari is worshipped with offerings 
of goats, which are set at liberty in the name of the goddess. Their 
priests are Palshikar Brahmans, but the death ceremonies are 
conducted by the caste elders. 

The dead are burnt. Persons died <>f leprosy ^ind small-pox u^uk 
and children up to a year old are buried with head to the south. ^' !iK 
On returning from the burning ground they go to their houses, bathe, 
and bringing their dinners to the mourner’s houses, dim* with them. 
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The bones and ashes of the burnt are thrown into water on the 
third or fifth day after death. On the 11th day rice balls are offered 
to the deceased and castemen are feasted. 

Oecupa- They are fishers, sailors, cultivators and day-labourers, and 
*a few deal in timber and hay. They do not catch crocodiles or 
tortoises. 

F°° d * They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, antelopes, swine, 

fowls and fish, and drink liquor. 

VAJANTRI. —A sub-division of Nhavis and Mangs. 


VAJARKAR. — A sub-division of Gavlis. 
VAJIR. —A synonym for Khavas. 
VALAM. — A synonym for Balam. 
VALAND. — A synonym for Nhavi. 
VALANDRA. — A synonym for Vadadra. 
VALAR. —A synonym for Shivate. 
VALE. — A sub-division of Kolhatis. 

V ALEGAR.-— A synonym for Shcrogar. 
VALER.— A synonym for Holaya. 
VALGE.—A synonym for Halge Berad. 


VALHARS numbering 985 (1901), including 523 males and 462 
females, are found chiefly in the States of the Southern Maratha 
Country, a few being recorded in Poona and Dharwar. Iri food, 
dress, religion and customs they do not differ from Kunbis, of whom 
thev seem to be a division. They play on flutes and drums and beg. 
Some are husbandmen, some make horse whips, and some are day- 
labourers. 

VALIAR A synonym for Vale. 

VALMIK. —A sub division of Ktiyasths ; a synonym for Berad. 

VALVAI,— A sub-division of Chodhras. 

VANIA. —A synonym for Lohana. 

Name and VANIAS or Vanis, numbering 352,138 (1901), including 183,742 
males and 168,396 females, form the bulk of the trading castes of the 
Presidency excepting in the Karnatak and Southern Maratha Country, 
where they are represented by Lingayat Bfinjigs. Vania, V&ni or 
Binjig is a functional term meaning a trader and is applied to 
members of other castes also who are traders by occupation. All the 
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three terms are derived from the Sanskrit vanij a trader, Vania being 
Gujarati. Vani Marathi and Banjig a Kanareso term. Vanfhs are 
also called Baniyns and sometimes Vanis. 

The Gujarat Vanias and Maratha Vanis are two distinct groups 
neither interdiriing nor intermarrying with one another. They are 
described below separately. Lingayat Banjigs are described under 
LINGAYAT. 


,<SL 


GUJARAT VANIAS claim to be Vaishyas, the third of the 
fourfold division of Maim, although they do not perform the thread 
ceremony, which is compulsory in the case of the first three divisions. 
Possibly the caste may have evolved from members of many castes 
engaged in trade, who later, when they rose in social position on 
account of their wealth, claimed to be Vaishyas, as many castes 
claim to be Kshatriyas although there is nothing in their ceremonies 
and customs to support their claim. The fact, however, that the 
Vani,4s have still muhdjans or trade guilds referred to in ancient 
Sanskrit literature, seems to indicate that they are connected by 
descent with tho ancient Vaishya class. 



Gujarat Vanias 

consist of fortv sub-castes. They are as End °g a 

follows :— 



v mous 

divisions. 

1 . 

Agarval. 

14. 

Kapol (Kapo- 28. 

Nandora (Nan- 

2. 

Agarya. 


la). 

dodra). 

«> 

o. 

Bagaria (Baga- 

15. 

Karad. 29. 

Narsipura* 


da). 

16. 

Katrival (Ka 30. 

Nema* (Ninm). 

4. 

Baj. 


dharval). 31. 

Osvdl. 

5. 

Chbebroda. 

17. 

Khadayata. 32. 

PalivAI (Pali- 




leval). 

G. 

Dasara, 

18. 

Khandeval. 33. 

Porvad* (Por- 

7. 

Deshaval (Disa- 

19. 

Lad. 

val). 


val). 

20. 

Lddsakka. 34. 

Pushkarval. 

8. 

Diudu (Didu). 

21. 

Mad. 35. 

Sarviya (S a r- 

9. 

Govalval (Go- 

22. 

Medora (Me- 

virja). 


yalval). 


dera). 36. 

Shrim&lL* 

10. 

Gurjar (Gujar). 

23. 

Mevada.* 37. 

Sorathia. 

11. 

Hareola (Hamv 

24. 

Modb. 38. 

ITmmad (Humad, 


ra). 

25. 

Modia. 

Ilumbad). 

12. 

Jelval (Jailval.) 

26. 

Nagar. 39. 

Vayada. 

13. 

Jharola (Jhdro- 

27. 

Nagori (Nagho- 40. 

Yerola, 


ra). 


ri, Nagri). 
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Of the above the following have corresponding Brahman sub- 
castcs :—* 


Deshaval. 

Harsola. 

Jharola. 

Khadayata. 

Mevada. 

For an explanati 


• Modh. 

Nagar. 

Nandora. 

Palival. 
Pushkarval. 
of this similarity of 


Shrimali. 

Sorathiya. 

Vayada. 


is see BRAHMAN. 


Those of the above divisions which have been marked with 
asterisks have Jain sections. The Hindu sections are commonly 
known as Meshri and the Jain as Shravak. The Jain element pre¬ 
dominates in the Porvads and Shrimalis, while the Ummads and 
Osvals are wholly Jains. Most of the sub-castes are split into Visas 
or ‘ twenties’ and Dasas or ‘ tens The Visa sections were probably 
'go called because they represented pure descent than the Dasas can 
claim. In support of this theory it is to be noted that in some sub- 
castes still smaller sections are described as Panchas or fives, who 
are regarded as degraded and with whom other Vanias do not dine. 
All the main divisions with their Visa and Dasa sub-divisions and 
local sections generally eat together but do not intermarry. The 
close connection between the Meshri and Shravak sections of these 
various Vdnia groups is a good instance of the greater strength of 
the social than the religious nexus in Gujarat. In North Gujarat, 
Cuteh and Kathiawar, Shravaks and Meshris eat together, and until 
the recent revival of sectarianism, used not infrequently to inter¬ 
marry. But in Gujarat restrictions on marriage do not stop at the 
caste or sub-caste. The process of fission still continues, and each 
sub-caste is broken up into marriage groups (elcadds or gols) of villages 
or towns within which all girls are reserved as brides for the young 
men living in the circle. Originally these gols were a practical protest 
against the hypergamy of the town families. The latter naturally 
did not care to give their girls who were used to the luxury of a city 
life to husbands who lived in the country, but they had no objection 
to brides taken from rural surroundings, and for a time the attractions 
of a city home made all families established in cities truly hyper- 
gamous to those who retained a rural domicile. But it was soon 
found that brides were scarce for rural husbands, and the revolt 
led to the formation of these marriage groups which are now general 
in many castes throughout Gujardt. These groups are liable to 
change. Villages drop out or are added ; and it is stated that if 
a man cannot get a bride from within his own goU he may marry 
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a girl from another gol with the sanction of the gol panchdyat, 
sometimes on payment of a prescribed fine or fee. Thus these gols 
are not impassable barriers, and if a man is turned out of his own 
gol for giving a daughter outside the magic circle, he can find an asy¬ 
lum in the new group which he has thus benefited. He probably 
has also to feast the members of the new gol to obtain admission, 
but ho almost certainly receives a handsome remuneration in the 
gift—no longer a free one as prescribed by the slmstra—oi a daughter 
All the Vania sub-castes mentioned.above resemble one another 
in most details in religion, ceremonies and customs. The points 
common to them all are described below, the peculiarities to each 
being described separately, under each of the important groups, 
at the end of this description. The Meshri and Shravak groups 
differ from one another only in the performance of their ceremonies 
and in religion. They have been described below separately, the 
points common to them both being described first. 


*SL 


The different divisions of Vdnias differ little in colour, but their Al) 
appearance and dress varies according to locality. The main divi- ance. 
sions in the matter of looks and of dress are into North Gujarat, 
Kdthidwdr and Surat. The North Gujarat and Kathiawar men and 
women are strongly and actively made, while the South Gujarat men 
and women are slightly made and of poor physique. Some Kathia 
wdr and North Gujarat Vanias wear whiskers, and most Surat Vanias 
wear the head hair shaven at the crown and in a line down the 
back of the head. South Gujarat Vdnias always keep the moustache 
trimmed (1) . 

The outdoor dress of Vdnia men includes a turban, a waist cloth, Dross, 
a jacket badan, a longsleeved cotton coat angarkha reaching to the 
knees, and a shoulder cloth pichodi. The Vdnia turban varies in 
different parts of Cujardt, partly in accordance with local customs, 
partly as a mark of special calling or profession. In Cutch and 
Kdthidwdr Vdnias employed in state service wear the loose scarf or 
phenta, probably a trace of the practice of their former Musalmdn 
rulers. Vanias following other callings wear a large Rajput-like 
turban. The North and Central Gujardt. Vdnia wears a small tightly - 
folded cylinder-shaped turban with numerous folds in front and 
several coils behind. The Broach Vania turbans are of two kinds, a 
small tightly-folded low caplike turban known as the Mughaldi turban 
worn by Government servants, and the larger looser and higher 
North Gujarat turban worn by traders. The Surat Vania turban 


(l) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, IX, Puri. I, pp. 74*75. 
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is round with folds in front, a projection at the crown, and a smaller 
horn on the right corner; the rightside back and top are covered 
with gold lace. The outdoor dress of a Vania woman includes a 
robe sddi, a bodice choli or canchli and a petticoat ghdghra worn under 
the robe. Almost all Vania women have rich and gay clothes, some 
of silk with gold borders. (1> 

Both men and women are fond of ornaments. If well to do, a 
man’s everv-day ornaments are a silver girdle and a gold armlet worn 
above the elbow ; if he is rich, he wears besides these a pearl earring, 
a gold or pearl necklace, and finger rings ; if he is very rich, he adds 
wristlets of solid gold. Costlier and more showy ornaments are worn 
at caste dinners and on other special occasions. A Vania woman 
wears a goldplated hair ornament called chdk, gold or pearl earrings, 
a gold and pearl nosering, gold necklaces, a gold armlet worn above 
the left elbow, glass or gold bangles or wooden or ivory wristlets 
plated with gold chudds, silver anklets, and silver toe and finger 
rings. Indoors a Vania woman wears earrings, a necklace, bangles 
or wristlets chudds and anklets. 

Many of the Vania sub-castes claim to have gotras such as 
Aupamanya, Bharadwaja, Chandras, Gautam, Kapinjal, Kashyap, 
Kaushik, Parashar, Sanakas, Sandil, Vatsa, etc., but few can toll to 
which gotra they belong, which shows that the gotra form of exogamy 
is still in the process of formation; and its absence indicates, as stated 
above, the evolution of the caste from divergent elements. Marriages 
are generally prohibited between near relatives. Marriage with 
a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter 
is not allowed. In theory there i« no objection to two brothers 
marrying two sisters, but no instances of the kind arc to be found 
in actual life. A Vania may marry his deceased wife’s sister. Poly¬ 
gamy is permissible with this restriction that the consent of the 
first wife is necessary. Polyandry is unknown. Except the Cutch 
section of Oswals known as betas and some Panchas, none allow 
widow marriage. Divorce is forbidden. Girls are generally married 
between seven and eleven. Among Kapol Vanias this limit is 
sometimes extended to sixteen, and among Ummads and Oswals 
to twenty or even twenty-five. 

MESHRI VANIAS: A Vania woman generally goes to her father’s 
house for her confinement. On the birth of a child the family astro¬ 
loger is asked to note the time and the news is sent to the child s 


(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I, i>p- 75-76. 
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father and liis relations. 1 lie father and his relations go to see the 
child and give it money. The mother’s father adds something to the 
gift and returns it. For ten days after the birth the husband’s 
people and friends and relations of the mothe- daily send clarified 
butter, molasses and spices. On the sixth day the Chhathi pujan 
or sixth-day worship is performed. In the evening, on a foot¬ 
stool near the mother’s bed are laid a piece of paper, an inkstand, 
a reed-pen, red powder, rice, flowers, six coppers, a lamp burning 
with clarified butter, a piece of a man’s coat, molasses, and 
cocoakernel. These things are taken away on the following morning. 

On the morning of the tenth day the mother bathes, but continues 
to be considered impure for thirty days more. On the twelfth day 
the baran balians (twelve sacreds) are worshipped. Twelve small 
heaps of rice are laid on a footstool, and near them twelve betel-nuts, 
twelve betel-leaves and twelve copper coins. Red powder or kanku 
and flowers are dropped over them, and all are given to the family- 
priest. I he mother worships the well, the door-post, and the house 
privy or kJutl. Generally on the twelfth day, but sometimes on 
some other suitable day, the child is named by the father’s sister, 
who receives a robe (sari) worth about Rs. 4. In the third month 
after the birth, the mother is sent to her husband’s house with a child’s 
cap, petticoat, cradle, a silver anklet (kalli), and a girdle (Jcandoro ). (1) 

Children are betrothed sometimes immediately before and Betrothal 
sometimes many years before marriage. Generally the parents of tin- 
boy and sometimes the parents of the girl make the offer of betrothal. 

If the other parents approve, the horoscopes of the boy and the girl 
are compared and, if the comparison is favourable, betrothal takes 
place. To complete the contract the girl’s father, on a lucky day. 
pays Re. 1 to the caste fund. After this present has been made, 
the betrothal is in most cases not broken except when either of the 
contracting parties is found to be incurably diseased. In ordinary 
cases, after the present has been made to the caste fund, the boy’s 
father, accompanied by four relations, goes to the girl’s father and 
gives him Rs. 2 or 3 and the girl’s father presents the boy’s relations 
with cocoanuts and coppers. Then the boy and tho girl arc in turn 
asked to the father-in-law's house and get a money present 
varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 according to the means of the 
giver. On the occasion of their first visit to the girl’s house, the 
boy’s parents also get from the girl’s parents a money present 
according to the means of the girl's parents. Every year on Dmrfi 
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(October-November), Holi (February-March). Baku (August), and 
Dasara (October), from the time of betrothal to the time of 
marriage, the girl gets new clothes and the boy a money present from 
their parents-in-law. Besides this, every year in Aslidcl or July, 
when the girl observes a five days 5 fast, dry and fresh fruit are sent 
to her by the boy’s parents. In the first year after betrothal these 
presents are carried by the boy’s female relations, the mother and 
sisters receiving a present of silver and the other women of 
copper coins. (1) 

Marriage Girls are married when they are seven, nine or eleven years 

nie* ni °" Among Kapol Vanias some girls remain unmarried till they 

are fourteen or sixteen. The fixing of the marriage-day, which 
must fall between the eleventh of Kartak Sud (October-November) 
and the eleventh of Ashdd Sud (June-July) rests with the girl’s 
parents. Some days before the marriage the girl’s father calls 
friends and relations and an astrologer who fixes a luckv day for 
the ceremony and is presented with husked rice and a rupee. The 
marriage-day is written on a roll of paper which is sent by the girl’s 
family-priest to the boy’s father, who feasts the priest and gives him 
a handsome present. Three or five days before the marriage, at both 
houses, Ganpati is worshipped, the family-deity is installed, and a 
booth (mandva) is erected. At each of the houses the maw/wa-making 
ceremony is performed. A hole about six inches deep is dug in a 
corner of the booth. The parents of the boy and of the girl with 
friends and relations sit near the hole and throw into it red powder, 
milk, curds, betel-nuts and a copper coin. A khichda (Prosopk 
spicigera) log about a foot long is dressed by a carpenter and while 
music is played it is set up in the hole. The women of the boy’s 
and of the girl’s families go separately to a potter’s house with music, 
throw sandal-dust and flowers on the potter’s wheel, and bring home 
earthen pots to be used in the marriage ceremonies. The bride and 
bridegroom, each at their houses, are then rubbed with turmeric and 
are given sweetmeats by friends and relations. The rubbing of the 
mixture is repeated till the marriage-day, and women relations sing 
songs in the mornings and evenings. One or two days before the 
marriage day a ceremony in. honour of ancestors and to propitiate 
the planets is performed at the house of the bride and bridegroom. 

On the marriage-day at the bride’s house a space generally in front 
of the entrance door of the house, about four feet square, is enclosed 
by four bamboo posts, one at each of the four corners. At each of 

(J) Bombay Oazctteert VoL IX, Part I, pp. 89-00. 
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the four corners three bamboos are set in the ground, leaving 
between them a space of about eight inches, and round the 
three bamboos a red string is tied. In the space between the three 
bamboos seven plain empty earthen pots are piled, the largest at 
the foot, the smallest at the top. In the square, between the 
four piles of pots, which is called the chori, the bride and 
bridegroom sit and the marriage ceremonies are performed. 
On the marriage-day the brother of the bride’s mother and the brother 
of the bridegroom’s mother bring presents to the bride and bridegroom 
accompanied by musicians. The brother of the boy’s mother gives 
the boy a pair of embroidered shoes, a eocoanut, a garland of flowers, 
and a waistcloth ; the brother of the girl’s mother gives the girl a robes 
a white satin bodice, ivory bracelets plated with gold, a gold nackless, 
a pearl nose-ring, silver anklets, and silver toe and finger rings. 
After the presents have been made the female relations of the bride 
go to the bridegroom’s house, taking with them seven wheat cakes, 
a leaf-pot full of sugar, brass cups containing milk and curds, a pair of 
wooden sandals, and a silk and a cotton waistcloth. The mother 
of the bride offers these presents to the bridegroom, who eats, a 
piece of one of the wheat cakes, and the bride’s party return, to the 
bride’s house. The bride is bathed at her house and the bridegroom 
at his house by four unwidowed women. They are dressed 
in the clothes and ornaments presented by their mother's 
brother and worship the family-deity. Then his mother's 
brother sets the bridegroom on a horse, the bridegroom holding 1 seven 
leaves, seven betel-nuts, a eocoanut and a rupee in his hollow hands. 
To ward off the influence of the evil eye the sister of the bridegroom 
waves a pot of water over bis head and pours it on the ground. 
The procession then starts between six and nine in the evening with 
music, the men walking in front of the bridegroom and the women 
behind singing songs, and the mother of the bridegroom holding a 
Haming lamp fed with clarified butter. At the bride’s house, where 
in some cases the spiritual head or Maharaja has been invited to bring 
the blessing of his presence, the procession stops, the bridegroom 
alights from his horse, and stands on a wooden stool just outside 
of the doorway. Here he is met by the bride’s mother, who 
makes a red mark on his brow, pulls his nose, and shows the bridegroom 
a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning stick, and an arrow. 
A ball of cowdung ashes is then thrown towards each of the four 
quarters of heaven. Two small earfhen pots full of curds are held 
mouth to mouth, waved seven times round the bridegroom’s body, 
and set on the ground; the bridegroom puts his right foot on the 
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puts, breaks them to pieces, nod enters the marriage-hall (mdndvw). 
He is then led to the square [chori) where he sits on a wooden stool, 
and, with the help of the family-priests, worships Ganpati. The 
parents of the bride then wash the bridegroom’s great toes with 
milk, curds, honey, sugar and clarified butter. After the worship 
is over, the bride dressed in ornaments and clothes presented to her 
by her mother’s brother is brought in and placed by her mother s 
brother on another stool opposite the bridegroom. A piece of cloth 
is strotchcd between the bride and the bridegroom. The Brahmans 
recite Iuck-briuging verses, and the family-priests watch the water- 
clock or time-keeper, shouting at intervals of a minute or two 
Sdvudhdn (Take care, the time is near).” Whon the lucky moment 
comes, the hands of the bride and bridegroom are joined, the cloth 
between them is snatched to one side, the hems of their robes are 
tied together, the marriage garland of cotton threads is thrown over 
their necks, and the musicians strike up music. Then the relations 
and friends make presents to the bride and bridegroom. In the middle 
of the square ( chori) a sacrificial fire is lighted. The brothev of the bride 
then comes to where the fire is lighted, holding a winnowing fan with 
barley and sesame, and drops into the hands of the bride and bride¬ 
groom four pinches of barley and sesame. Then the bride and bride¬ 
groom, along with clarified butter, throw the barley and sesame into 
the fire, walk once round the fire, throw some more barley and sesame 
into the fire, and again walk round. This is repeated four times. 
Then the bride and bridegroom seat themselves on the stools, the bride 
on the bridegroom’s left, and feed each other with four morsels of 
coarse wheat-flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar prepared by 
the bride’s mother. The bridegroom and bride then worship the 
constellation of the Great Bear. Then, the bride and bridegroom, ill 
front of the family-deity inside the house, play at odd and evens, 
each in turn holding some coins in a closed hand and the other 
guessing whether the number of coins is odd or even. Luck in this 
game is an omen of luck in the game of life. r lhe winner of the game 
will be the ruler of the house. Sometimes instead of the coins a deep 
brass plate or dish is laid near the house-hold god, filled with water, and 
into the water are dropped seven betel-nuts, seven coppor coin:;, 
seven dry dates and a silver finger ring. The bride and bridegroom 
then dip their right hands into the dish and feel among the nuts and 
coins, each trying to be the first to come across the ring, for luck or 
cleverness in this is again a sign who will bo the luckier and cleverer 

in after-life. The married couple then come back to the marriage 

ball and the bride’s father-in law present* her with ornaments and 
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the bride’s parents make return presents to the parents o{ the 
bridegroom. The bride’s male relations smear the chins and 
cheeks of the bridegroom’s elder male relations with red powder 
or lanku, and dipping their hands into wet pink powder, mark with 
their palms the back and front of their guests’ white calico coats. 
The same is done by the bridegroom’s relations to the bride’s relations. 
Then sweetmeats are served to the male and female relations of the 
bridegroom. When the refreshments are over, the bridegroom's 
carriage is brought, and with a great show of sorrow, generally with 

much real sorrow, even with tears, the bride’s family bid her goodbye. 

Her mother worships the carriage, sprinkling sandal-dust and flowers 
on one of the wheels and laying a cocoanut in front of it as an offering 
to the carriage that it may bear them safely. When the carriage 
moves, the mother gathers the pieces of the cocoanut and lays them 
in her daughters lap. No one from the bride’s house goes with the 
party. It consists wholly of the bridegroom’s friends and relations, 
the men walking in front of the carriage and the women walking 
behind, singing songs. The bridegroom is given a couch, a mattress, 
a plate, and a jar by the bride’s father, besides other articles of value. 
When the procession reaches the bridegroom's house the bride and 
bridegroom, with the ends of their clothes tied together, step out of the 
carriage and stand in front of the doorway on a wooden stool. 
The bridegroom’s sister keeps the doors closed until she receives 
money presents from the bridegroom. They are then led into the 
house by the bridegroom’s mother and taken to bow before the 
family-deity, and again before the god they play at odd and evens to 
see which of them is the luckier. This ends the marriage ceremony. 
Caste dinners are given at the house both of the bride and of the 
bridegroom on the marriage-day or on some day before or after the 
marriage. The relations of the bridegroom have a right to dine at 
the bride's house, but the relations of the bride do not dine at the 
bridegroom’s house (,) . 

Two ceremonies are performed at the husband’s house in 
honour of a woman’s first pregnancy. One called Pawshnuisi takes 
place generally at the beginning of the fifth, and the other called 
Simmt generally in the seventh month. Tn the beginning of the 

fifth month the family astrologer fixes the lucky days for the 
Panchvum and Simant ceremonies. As a rule the Panchmu w 
ceremony is performed in the fifth month, but when this is 
difficult or inconvenient it in performed on the Simant ceremony 
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day. In the morning of the lucky day in the fifth month the 
lap-filling or Jcholo bharvo ceremony is performed. The pregnant 
woman, wearing a white cotton robe and an embroidered bodice, 
accompanied by her mother-in-law and other elderly women of the 
family, comes in front of the house-god or gotraj and after bowing 
to tbe god, is seated on a low stool ; her mother-in-law, sister-in-law 
or some other unwidowed woman or saubhagyavanti lays in her lap 
five and a quarter pounds of rice, a cocoanut, betel-nuts and leaves, 
a rupee, a flower garland, and a robe bodice and petticoat, all of them 
supplied by the husband. Then the family-priest binds round the 
woman’s right wrist a red thread or nadachhadi, a piece of black 
silk cloth, an iron ring, five grains of Indian millet, some red lead 
and oil from an image of Hanuman, and the dust from the place 
where four streets meet. When the ceremony is over, the woman 
bows at the feet of her mother-in-law and the other elderly women. 
After the ceremony a dinner is given, generally to friends and 
relations, and in the case of the rich to the whole caste. In some 
sub-divisions of Vanias, at the end of the fifth month the pregnant 
woman goes to her father’s house, and, after passing a night there, 
returns to her husband’s house, on her return bowing low at her 
mother-in-law’s feet. 

The Simant ceremony is performed generally in the seventh or 
eighth and sometimes in the ninth month. For four jlays before the 
ceremony the woman is rubbed with turmeric powder, richly dressed, 
and decked with ornaments, and every evening seated on a raised scat 
among a crowd of women friends and relations who sing songs for two 
or three hours. When the singers leave they are presented with 
betel-nuts or coppers. On the fourth day the woman goes to her 
father’s house and bathes. On coming back she stands at a short 
distance from her husband’s house when her sister-in-law comes 
out with red powder and a white cloth which she lavs on the ground 
for the woman to tread on, the parents dropping coppers and betel- 
nuts at every step the woman takes. Before she crosses the threshold 
her mother-in-law waves round the woman’s head a miniature plough 
and other articles as at a marriage. She is then allowed to enter the 
house, care being taken that she steps over the threshold without 
touching it. Here she is met by her husband and they walk 
together followed by his mother, the Br&hman priest, and the women 
of his family, in front of the house-god or gotraj . After bowing to 
the house-god the husband and wife sit on two wooden stools 
holding each other's right hands, the wife on the left, and worship 
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the deity. At the close of the ceremony a party of mosdlu including 
the woman’s father, mother and brother all richly dressed and 
ornamented, come from the wife’s family with presents of a wooden 
stool, a red earthen pot, a brass pot, a brass box, sweetmeats, 
and rich clothes in a basket. The woman’s father gives her 
husband and his parents and other members of the family presents 
of garments or money or both. The same evening, and in 
some sub-divisions on the next evening also, the husband’s 
father gives a caste dinner. After this ceremony is over the woman 
is asked to dinner by her friends and relations in turn. She attends 
wearing rich clothes and ornaments, and is given presents of clothes 
or of money. Fifteen or twenty days after the Simon t ceremony 
the woman goes to her father’s house where she stays till the child 
is three or four months old. (1) 


Vanias are staunch adherents of the Vallabhacharvasect, to which Hcligiou 
they are said to have been converted about four hundred years ago. 

To the Maharaja or religious head of their sect they show extreme 
respect, though of late owing to the spread of education it has been 
slowly declining. Instead of the sacred thread, both men and women 
wear a basil bead necklace or kanthi. Only the Agarval and Ram 
Nagar Vanids* wear the sacred thread. They worship daily at the 
Vallabhacharyd. temples and in their houses, and of late they have in 
a great measure emancipated themselves from religious control by 
deciding that home worship or seva can take the place of public- 
worship or darshan. This refusal of darshan was the Maharaja’s 
great weapon of control over the community in former times, and 
nothing exhibits more clearly tfye weakening of religious control and 
the increasing power of wealth in Gujardt than this evasion of their 
spiritual authority’s punishments. Their priests are Brahmans who 
belong to the corresponding sub-division of the Brahman community. 
Practically a plutocracy has arisen in Gujarat and the Vania is often 
socially more important than the Brahman. 

A Vania on his deathbed gives a JBrdhman the gauddn , that is, the Death 
orjft of a cow or of a cow’s worth not less than one rupee and four annas. core,n ° 

o niw. 

Tie is then made to pour some water on the ground, saying * So much 
(naming a sum) will be be given in charity after my death. ’ When 
the end draws near, he is bathed, and, with his head to the north 
Is laid on a part of the entrance-room on the ground-floor, which has 
been cleaned with fresh eowdung wash. While he lies on the ground 

(l) Jinmbay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part l. pp. 98*V)4. 
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he is told to remember Ram, and drops of charammnt, that vs, water 
in which the feet of the Maharaja have been dipped, and Ganges 
water and basil or tulsi leaves are laid in his mouth, a sweetmeat ball 
is laid on his mouth, and a lamp is lighted. If the dying person 
is a man, sandal-dust marks are made on the brow; if a woman, ver¬ 
milion marks are made on her brow, temples and cheeks an amp 
black is applied to her eyes. When life is gone the body is covered 
with a sheet, and the relations raise a loud cry. A bier of simple 
bamboo poles is brought and the body is clothed m a waistcloth 
if a man, and in a silk robe if a woman, and bound on the bier and 
borne head first out of the house. The bier is carried on the shoulders 
of four near male relations who are called dagus, the chief mourner, 
going a little in front carrying, slung in a string, an earthen jar 
holding lighted cowdung-cakes. The widow of the deceased ant 
other women of the family follow the party for some distance and 
then go back to the house. About halfway to the burning-ground 
the bier is turned round and set on the ground, and rice, betel-nuts 
and coppers are laid on the spot where the bier was rested. Ironi 
this spot to the burning-ground the body is carried feet first instead 
of head first. On the way the bearers chant to each other ‘ Call R&m, 
brother, call Ram ’ Ram. bolo bhdi Ram. At the burning-ground^ the 
body is unbound, bathed, and laid on the funeral pile. When 
all is ready the chief mourner takes out the lighted cowdung-cake 
from the earthen jar, and after dipping it in clarified butter lays the 
cake on the mouth of the corpse. Ho fills the jar with water, standing 
at the head of the corpse. He next walks round the pile and lights 
it at the head. When the body is being burnt all withdraw to 
a little distance. When the body is consumed, the fire is put out. and 
the ashes are taken in a cloth and thrown into the sea or » met. 
The place where the body was burnt is washed with water. Then an 
earthen pot of water is set on the spot and broken by a atone thrown 
by the chief mourner through his legs. A cow is brought and mdked 
so that the milk may fall on the spot where the body was burned. 
The cloth which was drawn over the bier and the robe or waistcloth 
which were wrapped round the body are given to the Bhangia or 
sweeper. The carriers raise a loud cry, leave the burning n r( un 
bathe, and go home. 

When the women who have followed the bier for somo distance 
return to the house they break the widow s glass, ivory oi woon n 
bangles, and, leaving her in the house, go and bathe in a river or pond, 
and return to the house before the funeral party come back from the 
burning-ground. On their return to the house of mourn,ug 
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the strangers go to their ow n houses. Soon after this, the father-in-law 
of the chief mourner sends rice, pulse and butter to the house of 
mourning. If the deceased was elderly it is cooked and eaten, and 
if the deceased was young the food is given to dogs. At the house 
of mourning, for ten days, female relations and friends come and 
weep morning and evening. Either on the day of the death or on 
the next day men also come to mourn. At this time milk and water 
are set on the tolla or wooden peg of the house on the first day by a 
Br&hman and on the succeeding three days bv some member of the 
household. When the deceased has left a widow, on the tenth day 
caste-women come and weep. The widow’s hair is cut off and the 
heads of the male members of the family are shaved, and, if the 
deceased was old, the men also shave their moustaches. On the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth days the chief mourner performs 
death ceremonies. The leading rite on the eleventh day is marrying 
a steer to a heifer, on the twelfth day it is giving cooked food to crows, 
and on the thirteenth day it is giving a bedstead, bed-clothes and some 
money to a Br&hman. If the deceased was an old man, the chief 
mourner, when he makes gifts to the Brahman, receives from his friends 
and relatives money presents to buy himself a turban. Caste dinners 
are given on the twelfth and thirteenth. At the end of each month for 
a year after death the masiso or monthly death ceremony is performed, 
when a few friends and relations are asked to dinner. At the end 
of the year a caste dinner is given. In the case of a rich old man 
caste dinners are given two or three times in the year, and in memory 
of the deceased presents of a copper or brass pot with some sweetmeats 
in it are made to the caste people. (l) 

Of Gujarat Vani&s a few are landholders and some are in Govern- occupa- 
ment or private service, but the bulk are traders and shop-keepers. tlon - 
Most Vdnia landholders have invested in land money made in trade 
or as pleaders. The test are mortgagees or holders of lands granted 
for services rendered as district revenue superintendents desais and 
as district accountants 7mjmunddrs . Of those in service the greater 
number are in native firms, some in posts of trust well paid and 
with chances of private trade and profit ; others simple clerks poorly 
paid and badly off. Of the rest, some are in Government employ, 
many as clerks and a few in high positions. Some, especially among 
the Modhs, are clerks and administrators in the Native States of 
K&thi&w&r and in Cutch, some are in European merchants’ offices 
and in railway and spinning companies in Bombay. A few earn 

(1) Jhmhny Gazetteer, Vot IX, Part- I, pp. 04 05, 
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their living as lawyers, medical practitioners and engineers and still 
fewer as mechanics, manufacturers and craftsmen. 


Vanias are strict vegetariaas and the use of liquor is forbidden. 
They eat food cooked by Brahmans only. 

AGARVALS are found chiefly in North Gujarat and take tlicir 
name from the ancient Indian midland town of Agar about forty 
miles north-east of Ujjain. The Agarvals are said to have come from 
Rajpufcana, where they occur in large numbers. They are divided 
into Visas or twenties and Dasas or tens. Their family-priests are 
Agarval Brahmans. They wear the sacred thread. The Agarvals are 
proverbial for their impatience of caste control and for disregard 
of caste distinctions. The Hindi proverb illustrative of their 
character runs : Agarvdle sab Thakrale, that is, Among Agarvals each 
individual constitutes himself chief. 0> 

CHITRODAS are found in Broach, and Baroda. They take 
their name from Chitrod in Rajputana. Their familv-priests are 
Chitroda Brahmans . 10 

DESAVALS are found chiefly in North Gujarat. They fake 
their name from Deesa, an ancient town near the military station 
of the same name about eighty-nine miles north-west of AhmedaMd. 
They are divided into Visas, Dasas and Panchas. The Das&s are 
further sub-divided into Ahmedabadis, Suratis and Ghogharis. 
Both Visas and Dasas eat together but do not intermarry. The 
Panchas form a separate community. The Suratis and Ahmedabadis 
sometimes intermarry but not without a fine as penalty. At marriages 
the bride and bridegroom go round the chori or square eight times 
instead of four times as is the case among other Vanias, and the 
hansdr with which the pair feed each other is composed of curds 
and molasses instead of wheat flour, sugar and clarified butter. 
Their family-priests are DesAvAl Brahmans / 11 

DIDUS are found chiefly in Surat. They are said to have come to 
Surat from Marwar about three hundred years ago when Surat was 
the great centre of trade. They take their name from Dindvana, a 
small town in Marwar. They are not divided into Visas and Dasiis 
but have two divisions Didus and Naghoris who obtain their name 
from Naghor in M&rwar. They are an offshoot of the Meslin Vanias 
of Marwar. Both dine together and intermarry. Their family* 
priests are ShrimAli Brahmans/ - ' 

(1) Bombay QaaetUcr, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 70. 

(2) Bombay (Urettpfr. VoJ. IX, Part I. p. 71. 
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GUJARS are found chiefly in Ahmedabad, Broach and South 
Gujarat. They are said to have settled in Gujarat before the other 
Vanias. Most of them ^ work as clerks and traders but some 
hold rent-free lands which they are said to have received in 
reward for bringing the land under tillage. There seems little reason 
to doubt that these Vanias were originally Rajputs, some of whom 
have continued Rajputs under the name of Chavadas, Parmars and 
Solankis, and represent the seventh century Gurjara rulers of North 
Gujarat and of Broach. Formerly the Gujars were divided into 
W and Dasas. Lately the Visas finding themselves diminishing 
joined the Dasas. Their family-priests are Shrimali Brahman. <•> ° 

HARSOLAS are found chiefly in North Gujarat. They take 
their name from Harsol about thirty miles nort- west of Ahmedabad. 

J heir family-priests are Harsola Brahmans. (,) 

Rm. commonly called Jhaloras, are found chiefly in 

Baroda and East Gujarat. They take their name from the well-known 
fort and trade centre of Jhalor in Marwdr, the seventeenth centurv 
noi ein unit of Gujarat about halfway betw een Jodhpur and Shrimdl 
rhey are divided into Visas, Dasas and Panehas. The Visas and 
Dasas dine together but do not intermarry. The Panehas form a 
separate community. Their family-priests are Jhalora Brahmans/ 1 > 

KAPOLS are found chiefly in Kathiawar and trace their origin 
to Junagadh or Girnar. They are not divided into Visas and Dali 
I hey are chiefly found in Amreli, Delvara, Maliuva. Bhavnaga. 
and bihor in East Kathiawar. Their family-priests are Kamlolia 
Brahmans, who take their name from Kandola near Than in 
Kathiawar. Their family-goddess is Samudri Mata, whose chief shrine 
is at Sundri, a Dhrdngadkra village twenty miles from Than. The 
Kapols hold a high place in Bombay, where some of their families 
are said to have been settled for about 150 years. (1) 

KARAD VANIAS are found principally in Cutch. They are 
supposed to be an offshoot of the Meshri Vanias, and are said to 
have migrated to Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch from Marwar 
theii original home. They trace their descent to two Meshri <2 > 
Vanias, Aja and Angore, who gave shelter to a prince named Ful 
when his father, a chief of Kanthikot in Cutch, was assassinated by 
his brother-in-law Dharan, chief of Ghedia. When Ful came of age he 
invited Aja, Angore and their sister Boladi to his court, and in recog- 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Voi. IX, Part J, p77p 

(2) There is a sub-caste of Vanias in MArwar known ns Mnheshri or Meshri, 
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nition of the shelter given to him by the two brothers named two 
of his forts after them. This is said to have happened about the 
year A.D. 900. Later Aja and Angore had a dispute with their 
caste-fellows, from whom they separated breaking an agreement 
karar, and formed a separate caste. Karad is thus supposed to be 
derived from karar. 

Kar&d Vaniiis have several sub-divisions. The chief of them 
are :— 

Badad. Kurva. Rabadia. 

Dhrona. Mandan. Vitoria. 

Khombhadia. 

Owing to the decrease in the numerical strength of the caste they 
are not allowed to marry into their own caste, but must marry 
airls of the Dasa Oswdl Vdni&s. They are mainly followers of the 
Hindu religion, but some, on account of their intercourse with Dasa 
Oswal Vaniiis, have taken to the Svetambari and Deravasi sects oi 
Jainism. Still they have all a leaning for the worship of Shiva. In 
other respects they resemble the general Vania community. 

KHADAYATAS, found all over Gujarat, take their name from 
Khadat, a village near Pardntij about thirty-five miles north-east 
of Ahmed&bad. They arc divided into Vis&s and Basils. Their 
family-priests are Khad&yata Brahmans and their family-deity 
is Kotyarkeshvar of Khad&t Mahudi near Vijapur in Baroda territory. 
Thev are said to be an offshoot of the Ndgar Vaniiis. Among 
KhadiiyatAs large sums of money are frequently paid for marriage 
able girls. 

LADS are found chiefly in Baroda, Broach, Dablioi and Surat. 
They take their name from Llit-desh, the old name of South Gujarat. 
They are divided into Visas and Dasiis. Their family-priests are 
Khediival Brahmans, and their family-deity is Ashapuri of Aslmai 
near Petlad. Lad women, especially those of Baroda, are noted 
lor their taste in dress. Their old surnames are Khata, Khichadia, 
Patari and Rokadia, and their old names ended with rai and f>4( 
instead of das as Kalitnrai and Dhanpdl. (l) 

MEVADAS are found cheifly in Baroda, Kaira and Surat. They 
are said to have come from Mew&r. They are divided into \isas 
and Dasas. Their family-priests are Mevada Brahmans. They are 
partly VallabMchdrya Vaislmavs and partly Jains. (1) 



(1) Bombay Qazettfer , Vol. IX, Part I, p. 72, 
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MODHb are found all over Gujarat but chiefly iu North Gtdardt 
and m Kathiawdr. They take their name from Modhera on the 
banks of the Vatrak about eighteen miles north-east of Ahmedabad 
They form an important clement iu the Vania community 
including three subdivisions, Adalaja from tho village of Adalaja 
about ten miles north of Ahmedabad ; Ghoghva from Gogha in 
East Kathiawar; and Mandaliya from Mandal, formerly a place 
of consequence, about forty-eight miles north-west of Ahmedabad. 
None of the three sub-divisions intermarry iu Gujarat proper, though 
the Goghvas and Adalajas intermarry'in Kathiawar and Cutch. 
riiey are divided into Visas and Dasas. At the wedding of Modh 
Vanids a. sword and a flywhisk are used. The sword suggests 
a Rajput origin, but- no trace of tribal surnames remains. The 
family-priests of Modh Vanias are Modh Brdhuians and their 
family-deity is at Modhera. Besides engaging in trade, Modh Vanids 
have proved able and successful administrators in Native States. 
The large class of oilmen known in Gujarat as Modh Ghdnchis were 
originally Modh Vanids who, by taking to making and selling oil, 
lost their position as Vanias.* 1 ' 


NANDORAS are found in Surat and Rewa Kantha. They take 
their name from Nandod, the capital of Rajpipla. Their familv- 
priests are Ndndora Brahmans and their family-deity is Nandi- 
keshvar Mahddev of Ndndod. (2) 


NAGARS are found all over Gujardt, Baroda and Kaira. 
Like Nagar Brdlimans, they claim Vadnagar as their original seat. 
They are divided into Visds and Dasas. Their family-priests are 
Ndgar Brahmans, and their family-deity is Hatkeshvar of Vadnagar. 
A small sub-division known as Bam Nagars pride themselves 
on being strict observers of religious ceremonials and do not 
eat with other Vanids. They wear the sacred thread and are 
mostly Shaivs. (8) 

NABSIPURAS are found chiefly iu Baroda. They are said 
to take their name from Narsipur in Pdlanpur. Their family-priests 
belong to different divisions of Gujardt Brdhmans. They are partly 
Vaishnavs, partly Jains. < :i) 

NIMAS are found chiefly in Panch Mahals. They arc said to 
have entered Gujardt from Mdrwdr about two hundred years 
go. They are divided into Visds and Dasas \yho neither eat 

(1) linmbaf Gazetteer, Vol. IX, l’mt 1, p. 7:1. 

< 2 ) t>f>- do. pp. 72-73. 

(*) *'o. do. p. 73. 
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together nor intermarry. The Visas are both Vaisbna'vs and Jains 
and the Dasas are followers of the Vallabliacharya sect. Their 
family-priests are Udambara Brahmans, and their family-deity 
is Shamlaji near Idar. Marriages among Dasas take place in 
alternate years on a day fixed by the caste. (1) 

PORVADS are found all over Gujarat. They are said to take 
their name from Porvad, a suburb of Shrimal, the old capital of 
south Marwar. They are divided into Visas and Dasas. Their 
family-priests are Shrimali Brahmans, and their family-deity is 
the Shri or Mahalakshmi of Shrimal. They are partly Vaishuavas 
partly Jains. (1) 


RAYAKVALS are found chiefly in Ahmed a bad. They take 
their name from Raika near Dhandhuka. Their family-priests 
are Rayakval Brahmans. (1) 


SHRIMAL1S are found all over Gujarat but chiefly in Aluned- 
abiid and Kaira. They take their name from Shrimal, now Bhinmal 
in Marwar, about fifty miles west of Mount Abu. Like Osval Vanias’ 
they were formerly Solanki Rajputs and originally Gurjars. They 
are divided into Visds and Dasas, who eat together but do not in- 
termany. Their family-priests are Shrimali Brahmans and their 
family-goddess is Vagheshvari of Shrimal. The Visa Shrimalis 
are exclusively Jams. The Gujarat Shrimali Sonis or goldsmiths 
originally belonged to the Shrimali Vania class/ 1 * 

SORATHIYAS are found chiefly in south Kathiawar. They 
take their name from Sorath, the south coast of Kathiawar. They are 
divided into Visas and Dasas. The Sorathiyas of the sea-coast towns, 
chiefly Porbandar, Mangroi, Veraval, Jafarabad, and Diu, are 
remarkable for their commercial enterprise. From ancient times 
they have been in the habit of making voyages to Arabia and 
Zanzibar, going in their youth and returning to their native land after 
nine or ten years, when they generally marry. The Bombay brokers 
and trade agents known as Chbaparids are chiefly Sorathiya Vauias. 
Ihe:r family-priests are lvandolia Brahmans, and their family-deity 
is Sdmudri, whose chief shrine is at Sundri in Dhrangadra/ 2 * 

0 AIM.ADS are found chiefly in north Gujarat. They are said 
to have entered Gujarat from Marwar about two centuries ago. 
They are divided into Visas and Dasas. Their family-priests are 
Aodichya and other Gujarat Brahmans. They are partlv Vaishnavs. 
partly Jains/ 2 * 

(1) Bombay Oazetkrr, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 73. 

(2) Do. do. p. 74. 
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VAYADAS are found chiefly in north Gujarat. They are 
said to- take their name from Vayad, a village near Patan, about 
fifty-four miles north-west of Ahmedabad. They are divided into 
Visas and Dasas, who eat together but do not intermarry. The 
V isds are further divided into Ahmedabadis and Suratis, who cat 
together and intermarry. Their priests are Vayada Brahmans. Most 
of them are Yaishnavas of the Vallabhacharva sect, and a few are 
iShaivs. Unlike other Vanias, the bridegroom goes to the bride's 
house in an open bullock cart with his face masked in cloth, and 
t he marriage ceremony takes place at or after midnight. On his wav 
to the bride s house the bridegroom performs the chaJcla or cross-roads 
worship. In the middle of the square a sweet- ball is placed on a fried 
cake, and at each corner an eartkern pot with a sweet hall and a copper 
in it. During the worship, to conceal the bridegroom from public 
gaze, a strip of cloth is held round him by his friends and relations 
After the worship is over, the corner pots arc given to four unmar¬ 
ried boys as a lucky present to ensure a speedy marriage. A sweet 
ball is then set on the ground and on it a waistcloth is spread. On 
t he waist cloth a sword is placed ami the bridegroom’s cart is made 
to pass over the sword. If the edge of the sword is broken it is 
considered a bad omen. The bride also performs the cross-roads 
worship in company of her friends and relations. 11 ' 

fcHLAVAK VANIAS. Immediately before the birth of a 
child a midwife is called. If a male child is bom, a brass plate 
is beaten and a Brahman astrologer is asked to note the hour of 
birth. The news of the birth is carried to the child’s father, and the 


dodr-posts of his house are festooned with the leaves of the dsofalo 
(Polyalthia longifolia), molasses and coriander seeds are distributed 
among friends and relations, and if the father of the child is rich, 
music is played at his house. On the sixth day Mother Sixth or 
Ohathi is worshipped with all the ceremonies observed by Moshris. 
In Palanpur and other parts ot north Gujarat the child is laid on 
a silk handkerchief and is rocked by four unmarried girls. On the 
tenth day the mother bathes, but remains unclean for thirty days 
more. The child is named on the twelfth, thq fortieth, or some 
other day after the third month. Before naming the child 1 hey 
worship the family goddess or golrwj. The goddess is represented 
by a gold or silver plate, engraved with footprints, or by a- leaf of the 
banyan (Ficus indica) tree, or by a dried mango stone. With (he 
help of a Brahman priest the representation of the goddess is laid 


(!) Jiombai/ Gaicttm, Vnl. IX, Part I. p. 74. 
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with betel leaves and nuts on a heap of rice or wheat and vermilion 
powder, and flowers are thrown over them by the father’s sister. The 
child’s father feasts his friends and relations, and his sister names 
the child. The names of Shravak women do not differ from those 
of other high caste Hindu women; but the names of men generally 
end in cliand and sometimes in ji. Except among the well-to-do 
the full naming ceremonies are performed only in the case of the 
(irst boy; girls are named by the mother without any ceremony. 
On the fortieth day after childbirth the mother bathes and worships 
a well. No ceremony is performed at the first giving of cooked food 
to the child. When the child is three, five or seven years old, the 
boy’s head is completely shaved, and a tuft of hair is cut from the 
back of the girl’s head. Except that the boy is sent to school with 
music and that friends and relations are feasted, no ceremonies 
are performed at the time of hair-cutting. The Shravaks do not 
wear the sacred shoulder-cord. At the time of worshipping their 
idols they were a silken tape or a piece of cloth or a gold chain 
across their shoulders in the way in which Brahmans wear their thread. 
With few exceptions the Shravak Vania marriage ceremony is 
the same as that performed by Meshri Vanias. Boys and girls are 
betrothed sometimes immediately before and sometimes many 
years before the marriage. The marriage day is fixed by a Br&h- 
man astrologer. Five days before the marriage the parents of 
both the bride and bridegroom worship an image of Ganpati 
which is painted with vermilion on the house wall. The women 
of the bride and bridegroom’s families go separately with music 
to the potter’s house, worship his wheel, and carry away a store 
of earthen jars. At the bride’s house a marriage booth is made, 
one of the posts of which among the Nimas is of gugal Balsamoden- 
dronwood. A square or chori is made in the centre of the 
booth. No planet-pleasing or grahash&nli ceremony is performed. 
On the day before the marriage the family goddess is invoked and 
worshipped. Among the LAdva Shrimdlis a razor made of wet 
wheat flour or of sugar is laid near the goddess. In the evening 
of the marriage day the bridegroom, dressed in rich clothes, 
with a cocoanut and a rupee in his hands and with a black silk 
thread tied to his right ankle to ward off the evil eye, goes on horse¬ 
back with music to the bride’s house, the men of his party walking 
in front, and the women, except for a few paces, among the Visa 
Shrimalis in the rear. Among the OsvAls the bridegroom wears a 
wedding coronet mvgat and in other divisions a turban. In all 
he holds a sword in his hand. When he reaches the bride s house. 
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the bridegroom dismounts and is received at tlie entrance by 
the bride’s mother. She shows him a miniature plough, an 
arrow, and a churning handle, pinches his nose, anc| leads him 
to the marriage booth. He sits on a wooden stool, and on his 
left on another stool sits the bride, who has been brought there 
by her maternal uncle. The bride’s parents then formally offer the 
bride in marriage to the bridegroom. The maternal uncle lifts the 
bride and carries her four times round the husband. The 
Brahmans recite texts or mantras : a piece of cloth is held between 
the bride and the bridegroom, and at the favourable moment, regarding, 
which the Shravaks are very particular, their hands are joined The ; 
hems of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes are tied together and they 
walk four times round a fire which iB lit in the middle of the centra I 
square. They then feed each other with coarse wheat flour and worship 
Ganpati and the family goddess. The bridegroom and bride then 
go with his friends and relations to his house, where they worship 
Ganpati and play at odd and evens. On the second or third day 
after the marriage the bride’s father makes presents of money and 
clothes to the bridegroom and his near relations. In some villages 
bordering on Marwar the marriage consummation takes place on the 
marriage night. Before consummation the bridegroom presents 
the bride with ornaments worth from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. On the 
second day the bridegroom and his friends are feasted by the 
bride’s father with sweetmeats or with whey and millet. During 
the seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy, lapfilling Jcholbharvo 
and wristlet-tying rdkhdi are performed. These ceremonies do not 
differ from the corresponding ceremonies among Meshn Vanias. 1(n 

Shravaks follow Jainism and are divided into two leading Religion, 
sects, Digambaras or air-clad and Svetambars or white-robed. 

The Digambaras are also called Ummad and the Svetdmbars Tappas. 

Among Digambaras the image has no eyes and no loincloth. Among 
the Svetdmbars the image has gold eyes fixed with glass and a piece 
of linen carved round the loins. Again, the Digambara priests are 
naked and keep to their monasteries, and the Svetdmbar priests are 
clothed. Of the two sects, the Svetdmbar sect has by far the largest 
number of adherents in Gujarat. The Svetambars are sub-divided 
into eighty-four sub-sects or gachhas, of which about fifteen to 
twenty only now remain. Of the existing gachhas, the Lonka gachha 
is more careful not to destroy animal life than the other gachhas. 

They believe in arhals or saints but arc opposed to ido|-worslii[> and 

(1) Bombay Gazetteer. Vol, IX, Part I. pp. 99—102, 
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ridicule the idea of an idol granting a prayer. The Shripujya or 
spiritual head of the gachha resides at Baroda and has thivars or 
deputies at Delhi, Ajmere and Jalar. The Shripujya goes every year 
on tour, visiting his disciples. About 500 years ago a schism arose in 
the Lonka sect. A priest disputed the authority of his Shripujya and 
was expelled the congregation. He practised severe austerities, and 
gaining a large following, founded a new gachha , which is called 
Dhundia. Like the parent gachha , the Dhundias are opposed to 
idol-worship and building temples, and accept only thirty-two sutras 
or aphorisms of the Jain faith. Their priests do not beg, but live on 
such offerings of food and clothes as are freely made by the congrega¬ 
tion and own no property. They are clad in white, and mask their 
mouths with linen to prevent their breath from killing insect-life. 
They never stir out in the rain lest they should kill some animal, and 
always brush the ground before they sit. Some go even to the length 
of brushing the ground in front as they walk. They neither wash 
their clothes nor any part of their body. The Dhundias are mostly 
found in Kdthi&war. Their opposition to idol-worship has alienated 
most of their adherents in Gujarat proper. (1) 

Though idol-worship is prohibited by Jainism, Shravaks 
worship the images of the twenty-four Jain Tirthankars—or patron 
saints. In their temples or dehrds are also placed images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses below the idol of the principal Tirthankar in 
the temple or in other niches or shrines or upper storeys. The minis- 
trants at the temples are mostly Shirmdli Brahmans, sometimes Tapod- 
hans, M&lis and Kanbis. These ministrants, except when on duty, 
are allowed to act according to their own religion. Any Hindu who 
is not a flesh-eater or spirit-drinker is considered a fit temple servant. 
The principal holidays of Shravaks are the Pachusan or Paryusan 
that is, the sacred season, and the SiddhachaJcra Puja or saint wheel 
worship. Among the Svetambars, the Packman begins with the 
twelfth of the dark half of Shravan and ends with the fifth of the 
bright half of Bhddrapad . Among the Digambaras the Pachusan 
lasts for fifteen days beginning from the fifth of the bright half 
and ending on the fifth of the dark half of Bhddrapad. The whole 
Pachusan period must be observed as a fast period, but, except a few' 
devotees, almost all fast on the last day only. The Siddhachaha 
Puja is performed twice a year in Chuitra and Ashvin and lasts 
for nine days beginning on the seventh and ending on fullmoon 
day. 

(J) Bombay Gazetteer, Vo!. IX, Parti, pp. 105-106. 
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When a Shravak Vania is at the point of death a text from the Death 
Punya Prakash is read to him by a religious-minded Shravak, ceremo- 
and an image of one of the Tirthankars is brought from the temple lllcs * 
and shown him. The dying person makes presents to Brahmans in 
grain and in cash. Among the Osvals and Shrimalis the dying are 
dressed in their full dress ; if a man, in a waistcloth, a long cotton 
fcjinic and a turban, and if a woman, in a bodice, a petticoat and a 
robe. After this robing they are laid on a mattress with a coverlet 
spread over it. Among other Shravak Vanias a dying man is dressed 
in a waistcloth and a dying woman in a petticoat and bodice. 

The dying person is then laid with the head towards the north on 
a part of the floor which has been freshly cowdunged, but no darbha 
Poa cynosuroides, barely and sesame seed are strewn over it. When 
life is gone some sweetmeat balls are thrown to street dogs. Without 
washing or again changing the clothes the body is tied to a ladder- 
shaped bamboo bier and carried to the burning ground. The relations 
and castefellows follow, calling upon Ram. When the binning ground 
is reached the body is carried three times round the pile, 
the clothes are stripped off and the body is laid on the pyre. Except 
when the grandfather is alive, the eldest son of the deceased sets 
the pile on fire. After the body is burnt the mourners bathe and 
return to the house of the deceased. They then separate but meet 
again at the house, where they peep into the house well and wash 
their hands with earth and water. The near relations of the deceased 
remain unclean five to ten days. During these days of unclean¬ 
liness among the Osvals, the chief-mourner feeds bull-buffaloes. On 
the last day of mourning the near male relations of the deceased 
have their head and chin shaved. The practice of shaving the upper 
lip which was common fifty years ago is falling into disuse as it is 
contrary to the Jain religion. The widow of the deceased, if an 
elderly woman, has her wristlets broken but her head is not shaven. 

She wears an ochre-coloured robe and, like a Meshri widow, wears 
no ornaments, makes no brow-mark, and does not anoint her head. 

If the widow is a young woman, the only change that is made in her 
dress is that she is not allowed to wear jingling anklets and earrings 
and to make the brow-mark. Between the end of the mourning and 
the thirteenth day the Gorji is daily feasted. Except among the 
Bhawsars, S&lvis and other artisan classes who have adopted Jainism, 
no memorial or shrdddha ceremony is performed between the tenth 
and the thirteenth, but presents of grain, clarified butter, molasses 
and coppers are made to Brahmans. On the thirteenth day tin* chief- 
mourner goes to the temple, worships the idols with the help of 
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Bhojaks, and makes offerings of safflower, frankincense and sandal¬ 
wood, and if liis means permit, ornaments and clothes. In honour 
of the deceased the chief-mourner feasts his friends and relations 
or his caste people, or, if he is well off, the whole village. Shravak 
Vanias do not keep monthly or yearly memorial days. (1) 2 

Shravaks are strict vegetarians and are more careful than Meshris 
not to take animal or vegetable life. 

MEVADAS are found chiefly in Baroda and north Gujarat. 
Mevada Shravaks were originally Uinmad Shravaks. Within the past 
sixty years many have adopted the Vaishnava religion and are called 
Mevada Meshris. Their family-priests are Mevada Brahmans/' 2 ’ 

NARSIPURAS are found chiefly in Baroda. They take their 
name from Narsipur in Palanpur/-’ 

NIMAS are of two divisions, Visas and Dasas. The Visas are 
both Vaishnavas and Jains, and the Dasas are Vaishnavs. The Visa 
Vaishnavas and Jains used to intermarry but the custom has ceased 
since A. D. 1850. Their family deity is Shamlaji near Idar. 
They differ from other Gujarat Shravaks in holding a caste 
feast in honour of king Harischandra on the 7th of Mdgsar sud 
(November-December). Their family priests are mostly Udam- 
bara Brahmans/ 2 ’ 

OSVALS are found all over Gujarat. They are divided into Visas, 
Dasas, and Panchas or Betas. The story of their origin is that 
the Shrimiil king Desal allowed none but millionaires to live inside 
his city walls. One of the lucky citizens, a Shrimali Vania named 
Ruad, had a brother named Saad, whose fortune did not come up 
to the chiefs standard of health. Saad asked his brother to help 
him to make up the required million, but as he met with no encourage¬ 
ment he and Jaychand, a discontented son of the king of Shrimal, 
and many Shrimalis, Rajputs and others left Shrimal and, settling in 
the town of Mandovad, called it Osa or the frontier. Among the 
settlers were Shrimali Vanias, Bhatti, Chohan, Glielot, God, Gohil, 
Ilada, J&dav Mdkv&na, Parmar, Rathodand Thar Rajputs, all devout 
worshippers of Shiva. Ratnasuri, a Jain priest, by working miracles, 
converted Jaychand their king and all the settlers, and calling them 
Osv&ls, formed them into one caste. This is said to have happened on 
the 8th Shrdvan vad (August) A. D. 166. That there is some truth 
in the story appears from the fact that some of the Osvals have as 


(1) Bcmbay Gazetteer, Vo], IX, Part I, pp. 101-102. 

(2) Po. do. p. 90. 
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surnames Chaudhri, Dhonsa, Gola, Jhala, Johan, Kanayia, Maddri 
and Oza Of the three divisions, Visas, Dasds and Pdnchds, the Pdn- 
chas or Letas rank lowest. They allow their widows to marry and 
Few Shrdvaks or Meshri Vanias eat with them. The family <mddess 
of allI Osvals is Osia in Mdrwar. Dasa Osvdls marry Dasa Shrimdlis 
and Dasa .Porvdds, but Dasa and Visa Osvals, though the\^ eat 
together, do not intermarry. The family-priests of Osvdls are mostlv 
Audichya Brahmans. (1) 


POKVADS are found all over Gujarat. They and the Shrimdlis 
seem to have originally been one community. The family goddess 
of both is Mahalakshmi and their yearly feast in her honour is held 
on the same day. Porvads have two divisions, Visas and Dasds, 
who are found chiefly in Ahmedabad, Kaira and other parts of north 
Gujarat. Visa and Dasa Porvads eat together but do not intermarry. 
Dasa Porvads have begun to marry with Dasa Shrimdlis, but the old 
practice of intermarriage between Visa and Dasa Porvdd Shra- 
vaks and \ isa and Dasa Porvdd Vanias has of late fallen into disuse 
The family-priests of Porvdd Shravaks are Shrimdli Brahmans/ 2 ' 

SHEIMALIS are found all over Gujarat. They are divided into 
Visas, Dasas and Lddvds. The Dasds and Visds are found all over 
the province including Outch, Kdthldwdr, Baroda and other Native 
states, and the Ladvas are found only in Surat and Broach. Accord¬ 
ing to their caste story, at Bhinmdl in Mdrwar 90,000 families 
were created by Sri or Mahalakshmi, the daughter of the sage 
Bhngu, out of her flower garland according to one account, and out 
of her thigh according to another, to maintain 90,000 Shrimdli 
Brdhmans. About the origin of the Dasds and Visds, three stories 
are told. According to one, those Shrimdlis who had first settled 
in Gujardt after wandering through the four quarters of heaven or 
disha were called Dasas, and those who had settled in the four 
corners of widish were called Vidishds or Visds. According to 
another story, those Shrimdlis who sprang from the right sid'e of 
Mahdlakshmi’s garland were called Visas and those from th 
left Dasds. According to a third, the Visds or twenties came to la 
so called because they arc twice as high as Dasds or tens. The 
Lddva Shrimdlis were so called because they lived in the old Lit 
desh or south Gujardt, the neighbourhood of Cambay, Broach and 
Surat. Visa Shrimdlis do not dine with Ladva Shrimdlis. Among 
the Visa Shrimdlis there are seven minor divisions, Ahmeddhddia. 

(]) Bombay (htzetUsr, Vol. IX., Part I, ijt). DU -97 

( 2 ) !*>• do. jj. 97 , 




Kathorias, Palhanpurias, Patanis, Sorathias, Talabdas, and Thard- 
dias, and among the Dasa Shrimalis there are three, Horasdth, 
Chandpahua and Idadia. The Ladva Shrimalis have no minoi 
divisions. The three main divisions with their sub-divisions eat 
together but do not intermarry. In north Gujarat Dasa Shrimali 
Shravaks marry Dasa Shrimali Vanias or Meshris. , The family- 
priests of all Shrimali Shravaks are Shrimali Brahmans. The 
family-deity of Dasa and Ladva Shrimalis is Mahalakslimi, and 
of Visas, Mahalakshmi and Sachai. (1) 

UMMADS are found chiefly in north Gujarat. The two divisions 
* Visds and Dasds eat together but do not intermarry. They are said 
to take their name from Humda, the guru or spiritual head who 
established the class. They are also called Vagadiya from the 
Vagad or wild country including Dungarpur, Partdpghad and bagvada 
where considerable numbers are still settled. The head-quarters 
of the caste are at Sagvada near Dungarpur. (2) 

MARATHA VANIS fall under eight heads. They are as 
follows : — 

Bdvkule. Kulum, Kunbi or Maratha. 

Kathar. Neve. 

Kharote. Patane. 

Kuddle. Sangameshvari. 


The only nexus between these groups is a common occupation 
and they neither eat together nor intermarry. They are described 
below separately. 

BAVKULE VANIS are found only in Kdrwdr in the Kanara 
district. They seem to have come from Goa, their home tongue 
being Konkani. They have no surnames, and persons belonging 
to the same stock do not intermarry. Girls are generally married 
between seven and twelve, and boys between fourteen and eighteen. 
A boy is girt with the sacred thread on his wedding day. 
The bridegroom’s father has to pay a bride-price of from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 200 to the bride’s father. Widows’ heads are shaved and they 
are not allowed to marry. Their family deities are Shivnath of 
Angdi in Kdrwdr and Mhdlsa of Maddol in Goa. They are Smarts and 
consider the head of the Shringeri monastery their spiritual teacher. 
Their priests are Chitpdvan, Karhdda or Karnd,tak Brdhmans. 


(1) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX. 1'ttrt I, pp. 97-98. 

(2) Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part i, p. 98. 






They burn their dead. Their hereditary calling is trade. Most of 
them go hawking, carrying headloads of rice, cocoanuts, fruit, spices, 
betel leaf and cheap ' sweetmeats. They also own and till land. 
They eat fish and flesh but do not drink liquor. In ceremonies and 
customs they resemble Kudale Vanis. 

KATHAR VANIS are found in small numbers in Jalgaon and 
Nasirabad in East Khandesh. They have such gotras as Bhdradwaja, 
Kashyap, Kaundinya, and Vashishtha, which are exogamous. 
Marriage with a father’s sister’s, mother’s sister’s or mothers 
brother’s daughter is not allowed. Marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is allowed and brothers are allowed to marry sisters Widow 
remarriage and divorce are permitted. The demies of Kathar \ anis 
consist of the pdnchpdlvi or the leaves of the mango, jdmbhul (Eugenia 
iambolana), arati or sham (Prosopis spicigera) and borah ar bor 
(Zizyphus jujuba). In ceremonies and customs they do not differ 
from the surrounding Kunbi castes. 

KHAROTE VANIS arc found mainly in the Jdmner luluka of 
East Khandesh. They call themselves Lad Vanis as the name 
Kharote signifies a bastard. They have such gotras as Bharad- 
w&ja, Gautam, Shandilya and Vashishtha. They allow widow 
marriage and divorce. Their de.vdle consists of the partchpatti 
like that of Katliar Vanis, in addition to which it includes haridli 
(Oynodon dactylon) and the nim (Molia azadirachta). In ceremonies 
and customs they resemble Kathar Vanis. 

KULUM, KUNBI or MARATHA VANIS appear to have been 
evolved from those Maratha Kunbis who took to trade. They do 
not differ from Maratha Kunbis in their ceremonies and customs. 

KUDALE VANIS, also known as Baudekar Vanis, are found 
mainly in the southern part of the Ratnagiri district, the Savant- 
vidi State, Knnara and Goa. They call themselves Arya Vaishya 
or Arva Dakshini Vaishya, but are popularly known simply as 
V'inis. They are called Kudales and Bandekais after the pethas 
of Kudal and Banda in the S&vantvAdi State, where they are found 
in large numbers. Their original home appears to be Goa, where 
they were both cultivators and traders, but on migrating to the 
Savantvadi State they gave up cultivation and continued only to 
trade, which is their present occupation. They claim to be Vaishyas, 
but the facts that till 1850 thay dined with Mardthas on the occa¬ 
sion of the Durban shraddha ceremony at Savantvadi, and that 
they occasionally married Mardtha girls, seem to show that they 
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originally belonged to the same stock as the Mar&thas. It is, however, 
to be noted that although they took to wife Maratha girls, they 
never gave their daughters in marriage to Marathds. 

They have eighteen gotrcis which are exogamous. They are 
as follows:— 


Babhrava 

Bharadwaja 

Chanakash 

Harifc 

Jamadagni 

Kapi 


Kashyap 

Kaundinya 

Kaushik 

Nanabhaya 

Nitundan 

Purish 


Saunalya 

Shandilya 

Vishnuvardha 

Vatsa 

Vishvamitra 
Vriddha vishnu. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same gotra. 
Marriage with a father’s sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter 
is allowed, but not with a mother’s sister’s daughter. A man may 
marry his wife’s sister, and brothers may marry sisters. Polygamy 
is permissible, but polyandry is unknown. Girls are generally 
married by the age of twelve, boys between eighteen and twenty. 
Widows are not allowed to remarry and sometimes their heads are 
shaved as among Brahmans. Divorce is forbidden. 


The oiler of marriage comes from the girl’s father, who pays a 
dowry of from Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,000 to the boy’s father according to 
his means. The marriage ceremonies of Kudale Vanis do not differ 
from those obtaining among the higher castes in the locality, the 
principal ceremonies being (1) Mandapsthapan, (2) Fulsadi, (3) 
Telsadi, (4) Kunku, lavane, (5) Vagnischaya, (6) Simantpujan, (7) 
Rukhvat, (8) Madhupark, (9) Muhurta-puja, (10) Lagna or marriage, 
(11) Kanyaddn (12) Ldjahom or the marriage sacrifice, (13) Sapta- 
padi, which is the binding portion of the ceremony, (14) Sade and 
(15) Kankan Sodane or untying the marriage wristlets. 

Kudale Vdnis worship all the Brahmanic as well as the local 
gods and goddesses, and observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts. 
Although they claim to be Vaiskyas, they do not perform the thread 
ceremony, the sacred thread being worn without any ceremony 
at tlie time of marriage. Their priests are Karhada or Chitpa- 
van Brahmans in Ratnagiri and Savantvadi and Haviks in Kanara. 
They burn their dead. Their death ceremonies are of the standard 
type and they perform the shrtiddha. 

They eat fish and flesh, but do not drink liquor. They have 
no objection to taking pakki- from Manithas. 
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NEVE VANIS are found in small numbers in Khandesh and 
Nasik. They have twelve goiras which are as follows :— 


Bh&radwaja 

Champayau 

Chittayan 

Dattatraya 


Gauridyan 

Gural 

Kadavayan 

Kadyan 


Kashyap 

Kaundinya 

Manyan 

Shandilya. 


Except that they also prohibit marriage between members whose 
maternal uncles’ gotras are the same, they do not differ from 
Kathar V&nis in ceremonies and customs. 


PATANE VANIS appear to be a local branch of the Kulum 
Vanis named after Pdtan in the Satara district where they are mainly 
found. They do not differ from the Kulums in their ceremonies 

and customs. 

SANGAMESIIVARI VANIS, named after Sangameshvar in 
the Ratndgiri district, are chiefly found in that district. They have 
several surnames, but they do not regulate intermarriage. Marriages 
are prohibited between members having the same devak, which 
suggests an original totemistic social organization and a Matatha 
origin for the caste. The principal surnames with their devaks are 
as follows:— 


Surname , 

1 . Bendkhale 

2. Chaudhri 

3. Chingle 

4. Gandhi 
6. Gangan 
0. Khedekar 
7.. Lugamkar 

8. Redij 

9. Sadvilkar 

10. Shete 

1 1. Takle 


Devak . 

Peacock’s feather. 

Coral. 

Conch shell. 

Tutsi (sweet basil). 

Iswogar (Rhazya stricta). 
Cobra. 

Urnbar (Ficus glomerata). 
Kalamb (Anthocephalus 
cadumba). 

Kocha (Turmeric bulb). 
Karanj (Pongamia glabra). 
Shindi (Wild date palm). 


Marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter is allowed, but 
not with a father’s sister’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. A man 
may marry a deceased wife’s sister if the former dies childless. 
Brothers are not. allowed to marry sisters. Girls are generally 
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married from ten to thirteen, boys from fifteen to twenty-five. Poly¬ 
gamy is permissible, but polyandry is unknown. Widows are allowed 
to remarry, but a bachelor cannot marry a widow. Divorce is pro¬ 
hibited. The marriage ceremonies of Sangameshvari Vanis do not 
differ from those of Kudales except that they do not perform 
the Saptapadi. In other respects they resemble Kudale Vanis. 

VANIA BHATIA.—A synonym for Bhatia. 

VANIA SONI. — A synonym for Shrimali Soni. 

\- .me and VANJHAS * numbering 3,884 (1901), including 2,037 males 
origin. and 1,847 females, are found principally in KAthiawar, and in 
small numbers in PAlanpur, Rewa Kantha, Surat Agency and 
Jawhar. Seven males were recorded at Aden. In Kathiawar 
they are to be found mostly in Bagasra, Jamnagar, Amroli, 
Dhoraji, Porebunder and Junagadh. The BArots of the caste 
have a common saying that a man is a Vanjha either by residence 
in a village, or by profession, or by descent. Regarding their 
origin, tradition asserts that, when Parashuram decimated the 
Kshatriyas, some of them, to save themselves, surrendered to 
Hinglaj Mata, who promised to preserve them, provided they gave 
up the profession of fighting and took to weaving. They agreed 
and repaired to the Vindhyachal mountain. A sage named 
Tantupal (tantu thread and pal protector) taught them the art 
of weaving. Having become VindhyAchalis, they assumed the 
shorter denomination Vanjhas. They say their gotra is MArkand 
and their shakha Madhyandin. They further claim to be of 
the same social rank as the Brahmakshtriyas. The names in 
common use among them, such as Keshav, Karsan, Jcram, 
Bhovan, Bechar, Purushottam, Raghav, etc., suggest that they 
were originally Vaishyae, while their section names and sur¬ 
names lead to the inference that they were connected with Rajputs. 

T . The following are the principal sections, those with a common 

JJi visions** ° J 

ancestor being grouped together :— 


1. BArakhda, ChAvda. 

2. C’huvAn, Chocha, Sonagra, Mahavadia, Vegda, Nadha. 

3. Gohel, BAberia. 

4. Hingu. 

5. JAdhav. 


•From material*' supplied by Mr.K. 0. Pandit, B.A., LL.B. 
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6. Jethwa, Gadhia, Gerwala, Gomalia. 

7. K&inoti, M&ndalia, Khencha. 

8. Makwana. 

9. Parm&r, Sindhwa, Supeda. 

10. Rathod, Bhadresda, Amalchheda. 

11. Silodra. 

12. Surviya. 

13. Seta. 

14. W&dhel, Borkhatria, Waja. 

15. Waghela, Solanki. 


<SL 
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There are three territorial sub-divisions, viz., Gadhia (from ^odA 
or fort of Junagadh), Nagaria (from Nagar, i.e Jamnagar), and 
Wadhwani (from Wadhwan). 

Marriages are prohibited between members of the same or allied 
section. A Vanjha cannot marry his mother’s sister’s, father’s 
sister’s or mother’s brother’s daughter. Two sisters can be mar¬ 
ried to the same man, before or after the death of the elder. Two 
brothers may marry two sisters. A Vanjha of Kathiawar cannot 
marry among any Vdnjhas outside that province. The reason 
appears to be that the Kathiawdr Vanjhds do not eat flesh, 
whereas those outside mostly do. Boys and girls are generally 
married between twelve and fourteen. Consequently sexual in¬ 
discretions before marriage are rare. Should a marriage be delayed 
beyond fourteen, the cause would generally be poverty. It any 
indiscretion takes place, the girl’s father is fined Rs. 50 and 
the boy’s father Rs. 101. The caste is then entertained at a 
dinner and the young people taken back into the caste. Polygamy 
is allowed. Failure of issue, want of harmony, or misconduct on 
the part of the wife, are reasons justifying marriage with another 
woman. In theory there is no limit to the number of wives. In 
actual life instances are not known of men having more than two 
wives. Polyandry is unknown. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father through a Marriage 
mediator who is generally an elderly piember of the community. If ^ n ‘° 
the offer is accepted, he is given Rs. 2-8-0 known as money for chdndlo . 

The betrothal is called sagdi or vesiodl. When it is arranged, mo 
lasses are distributed among those present. About Rs. 140 is the 
usual expenditure on a marriage. On an auspicious day a Brahman 
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writes a marriage-note announcing tlie lucky day for the marriage, 
and carries the note on behalf of the girl’s father to the boy’s father 
{lagan lakhi mokalavuri). The messenger on arrival is seated on a 
low stool, a mark (chandlo) being made on his forehead with red 
powder, and a present of a cocoanut and silver coin being made to 
him ( lagan vadhavavun). Two days before the marriage, booths are 
erected, columns of six earthen pots are constructed at each corner, 
and a toran of five kinds of leaves is woven and hung at the entrance. 
Ganpati is worshipped, the presiding deity of the marriage booth 
being Kshetrapal. On the day previous to the marriage, a fruit 
mindhol is tied to the right wrist of both the bride and bridegroom, 
and turmeric powder mixed with water is applied to their forehead and 
cheeks {mindhol bdndhva and pithi chadhavavi). On the marriage day 
the bridegroom and party {jdn) leave for the bride’s village in a 
procession ( fulenkun ). The bride’s party come forward to meet 
them {samaiyun). The bridegroom is taken to the marriage booth, 
where the bride’s mother waves over him a miniature yoke, a churinng 
pestle, a spindle, etc. (poukhavun ). The bridegroom is then seated 
on a low wooden stool, and the bride is brought out and seated 
opposite to him. A garland is passed round both. The sacrificial 
fire being kindled and fed with parched rice, ghi, etc., the couple 
go four times round the fire (fern farm ), this being the binding portion 
of the marriage service. Next the pair bow to the family deity 
of the bride and the marriage is concluded. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. The levirate is not permitted. 
The widow’s intended husband has to pay her Rs. 3 for kamkha 
(bodice cloth) and Rs. 80 as des or dowry. The marriage is celebrated 
by hanging garlands on the necks of the pair, giving annas eight in 
charity and distributing molasses among those present. Rs. 20 
are spent by the widow’s new husband on a caste dinner. A husband 
can divorce a wife if he cannot agree with her or if her conduct is bad. 
A divorced woman does not lose caste. She is allowed to remarry. 
The Hindu law of inheritance is followed with slight modifications. 
During the father’s lifetime the son cannot claim a partition of the 
ancestral property. The daughter cannot claim her mother's 
stndhan on the latter’s death, unless it has been promised to her 
during her lifetime. 

VAnjhds belong to the Hindu religion. Some are followers of 
Kabir, others are RAmanandis, and a few are RAmdAsis. Their 
chief god is Vishnu. Their family deities are CMmunda, Pothad, 
Hurshad. JagrAi, Varnai. ChorwAd, Ghugarmaf, Kankai, Gunga 
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Bhovaui, Ashapuri and Wachhdo (calf). Tlteir spiritual guide is 
tho Gosaiji Maharaj of Gokul. The red pipal (ficus rcligiosa), mango 
and nim (Molia azadirachta) are venerated, and their leaves and 
flowers are not plucked. Offerings of grain are made to the gods, and 
are received by the caste priests, who are Audich Brahmans. On 
every new-moon day lap si (wheat flour cooked into a thick paste and 
sweetened with molasses) is offered to Hinglaj Mata in memory of her 
having protected the caste from Parshtrram. 



The dead aro burnt. Children under eighteen months, lepers, DeMli 
and sadhus (saints) are buried. At burial the latter are seated with cprem «- 
face to the north. The ashes are thrown into a river. The unburnt 
bones, if any, are thrown into the Dama pool in the Girnar, 
if circumstances permit; otherwise into a pit close by a rivulet so 
as to be carried away in the rains. 

Vanjhas are hereditary weavers. Some have taken to carpentry, Occupa- 
while others are husbandmen. 


The Vanjhas living in Kathiawar do not eat flesh. They eat at Food, 
the hands of Sonis and Sutars. Lohars, Ha jams and Rajputs eat 
at their hands. 

VANJHAGOR. —A sub-division of Audich Brahmans. 

VANKAR. —A sub-division of Dhedas. 

VANTIYAT. —A sub-division of Ganigs. 

VARADHL— A sub-division of Bhois. 

VARAP.— A sub-division of Agris and Kdtkaris. 

VARIA. —A sub-division of Kumbhars. 

VARIK. —A synonym for Nhavi. 

VARLI. —A sub-division of Bhils. 

VARLIS, numbering 151,693 (1901), including 76,656 males Name and 
and 75,037 females, are found in large numbers in the Thana district, ori 8' n> 
.Tawhar, Surat Agency, Nasik, and the Khandesh Agency, a few 
emigrants being recorded in the adjoining districts. Their head-quart¬ 
ers are in Dahanu in Thana. In Nasik they are found in Peint and 
on the bahyadris. In Khandesh, like the Bhils, they live in the 
mountainous tract that stretches about thirty miles west of Akrani. 

The term Varli, according to Dr. Wilson,* ifc come from twain 
small patch of cultivated land and means an upl&hder. It. is con¬ 
nected by some with Varala t, the sixth of the ancient seven Korikane. 

But neither of these derivations appears convincing. Regarding 
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their origin nothing is known. The fact that they possess merely 
a vague notion of a supreme being, that they have no priests, that 
their ceremonies and customs differ from those followed by orthodox 
Hindus, that they attribute all diseases and misfortunes to the influence 
of evil spirits, etc., show them to be an aboriginal tribe only 
slightly influenced by Brahmanism. 

Appear- The Varlis of Thana are darker and slimmer than Thakurs, with 

dress and whom they are connected, Thakurs containing a Varli division who 
oma- do not marry with other Thakurs. They are generally fairer and 
menta ' better made than Kathkaris, and differ little from Kunbis in appear¬ 
ance and feature. Few of those who live in Umbargaon shave 
cither the beard or the head. The rest almost always shave the 
head except the top-knot. The Khandesh Varlis are tall and dark, 
very slim but well made, with features somewhat negroid in type. 
In Thana, the men go with their heads bare, and on their bodies have 
nothing but a loincloth. The women, except a few of the well-to- 
rjo wear nothing but a robe, one end of which is drawn over the 
shoulder and chest. In Khandesh also the men wear no head-dress 
but part their hair in the middle and let it flow loosely over their 
shoulders. Their women usually go naked to the waist. The Gujardt 
Varlis appear to be more refined. The men wear a waist-band 
and a tattered head-cloth. The women wear a cloth over the head, 
a bodice, and a cloth round the waist. The women of the Khandesh 
Varlis wear on both legs, from the ankle half way up the calf, tiers 
of massive brass rings fitted so tight as to cause the flesh to shrink. 
These rings are never taken off, and are buried with the wearers. 
In Gujarat the ornaments of men are silver or tin ear-rings, silver 
or brass bracelets, and a brass finger-ring; those of women are : 
a silver chain worn on the head, brass ear-rings, coils of glass beads 
round the neck, and brass bracelets. 

Language, The home tongue of Varlis differs little from that of local Kunbis. 
In Tlidna they always speak Mardthi except those in the extreme 
north, who speak Gujarati. Besides the common tendency of the 
wilder tribes to clip their words, kotjds, for example, standing for kolhe 
jdtos, they use several non-Marathi words such as nange to see, 61 
here, tal thole, davar an old man, jhinguor a blanket, Mwiaro a servant 
and yaykl clarified butter. The names in common use among men 
are, Badga, Devdji, Dival, Gopaji, Hindis, Holis, Kdkava, Lashis, 
Rupaji, and Shamji, and among women Harkhu, Kahwa, Rupai, 
Bondi, and Thakali.* 

* D r> Wilson (J. R. A. .S. VII, 18 ). 






The habit of Vaxlis is to some extent both settled and wandering. 

They live in small communities, often under their own headman and 
seem to avoid neighbours, except Kolis, Kathkaris and Thakurs, 
with the last of whom they have some affinity. For the greater part 
of the year they are settled in villages or padas (hamlets) of villages. 

But a certain number of them wander considerable distances in the 
dry weather in search of labour, especially if they have experienced 
a scarcity. A death in a family—especially if due to cholera or small¬ 
pox—is sufficient to cause the whole family to abandon the village, 
and to go elsewhere to reside, like the Kolis, Thakurs, Kathkaris 
and other forest tribes. The houses of the well-to-do are much like 
Kunbi houses. The dwellings of the poor are small huts, generally 
square, on a stone and cowdung or simple cowdung foundation, with a 
frame-work and rafters of wood, walls of reed or karvi , and roofs 
thatched with grass, rice-straw or palm-leaves. 

The Varlis have four endogamous divisions, Shuddha or pure 
Vdrlis, Murdes, Davars and Nihirs. Murdefl and Davars, who are divisions, 
found in the north of the Thana district, eat and drink together and 
intermarry, but they neither eat, drink nor marry with the Nihirs, 
who belong to South Mdhim, Bassein, Jawhar and Vada. 

The tribe is divided into a number of clans or hub, the chief of 
which are as follows : — divisions. 


Bantria. 

Jadhare. 

Nikkade. 

Shanvar. 

Bhdngara. 

Karbat. 

Nimbore. 

Sumbhate. 

Bhavar. 

Kirkire. 

Pagi. 

Tabalo. 

Bhenddr. 

Kondaria. 

Pilcydna. 

Thode. 

Cabhale. 

Meria. 

Ravatia. 

Thakaria. 

Jddhav. 

Miske. 

Sankar. 

Vdngad. 


Marriages are prohibited between members of the same kul ^mage 
A Vdrli cannot marry within the degree of cousinship. A man may 
marry two sisters, the first married being the chief wife. A Varli 
will seldom look for a wife beyond the limits of the taluka in which 
he lives. It is said that marriages are not contracted between 
families whose occupations are different. Polygamy is allowed, 
but a man has not generally more than two wives, the first married 
being the chief. Polyandry is unknown. Marriage is infant as well as 
adult, the latter being more common. Sexual immorality before mar¬ 
riage is said by some to be connived at unless the girl becomes pregnant. 
According to others, a fine is imposed upon the guilty person. 
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On the fourth or fifth day after the birth of a child the mother’s 
room is painted with red lead, and the midwife, who belongs to their 
own tribe, rings a peal on a pewter pot. The mother’s purification 
is performed by the midwife laying on the ground some little heaps 
of red lead, repeating the name of some god as she touches them one 
after another, and tying a piece of thread round the child’s neck. The 
neighbours and relations are treated to a cup of liquor, and if the 
husband can afford it, are feasted. The father must wait to name the 
child until a marriage is performed in the neighbourhood. He then 
goes and gets the name from the medium, bhagal, who, as noticed 
later on, always plays a leading part at weddings. 

Among Gujarat Varlis, on the sixth day after a birth the goddess 
Chhatti is worshipped. The wall of the house is spotted with red 
powder, rice is thrown at the marks, a lamp is lighted before them 
and a dinner is given to women. The father names the child. 

The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father. When a 
match is settled, the boy’s father gives to the girl’s father liquor 
worth Re. 1-8-0, and if well-to-do, spends Rs. 2 more on liquor 
at his own house. Varlis require no lucky hour, day or month for 
their marriages. The service is conducted by an old lady of the tribe 
" h° i s called davleri. The marriage ceremonies last three days. 
On the first day, a marriage booth is erected and offerings of liquor 
and cocoanuts are made to the tribal god Hirva. A day before the 
marriage the boy is rubbed with turmeric at his own house by his 
women relations, and in the evening a man is called, into whose 
body Vifghyadev or the tiger spirit enters. When Vaghya has entered 
the medium, oil is thrown on the fire to make it burn brightly and 
some rice is put into a water pot, tdmbya. In this water pot the 
medium reads the bridegroom’s fortune and is consulted by fathers as 
to the best names for their children. Next day the bridegroom 
comes from his house and sits a little way from the marriage hall 
in front of the bride’s house. On this several of the bride’s 
relations come out and carry him into the marriage hall, and taking 
him on the shoulders, dance to the music of the pipe, sanai, 
and drum, dholki and timki. When they set him down the bride¬ 
groom walks into the house where the bride is sitting waiting for him 
and presents hor with a green robe and a red bodice. She puts 
them on, and then, on the brows of both, marriage coronets and 
flower wreaths are tied. On the morning of the third day the 
marriage priestess, or (lavkri, ties the hems of the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s robes. Then, followed by the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
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sistors carrying water pots and by the bride and bridegroom, she 
walks from the house to the marriage hall, sprinkling water as she 
goes. The party walk five times round the marriage hall, ending 
in the centre. On reaching the centre the priestess gives the bride¬ 
groom a knife or spear to hold in his hand. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are set facing each other, the bride looking east, and a cloth is 
drawn between them. Thon the priestess, with a lamp in her 
hand, begins chanting the words of the marriage service. 



When the priestess has finished her chant the cloth held between 
the couple is drawn aside, and she takes a water pot and, repeating 
some mystic words, sprinkles the couple with water. Then the 
pair are raised on the shoulders of two of their relations, and the guests, 
both men and women, headed by the priestess, form a ring and dance 
round them. The bride and bridegroom are then seated on a blanket, 
on which their sisters havo placed a copper coin and sprinkled rice 
grains in lines and cross lines. The priestess sits in front of them 
singing amusing songs. The guests are then feasted and, after the feast 
is over, the bride, bridegroom, priestess, and guests go to the bride¬ 
groom’s house. Here the bridegroom is rubbed with oil, turmeric and 
rod lead, and a copper coin and a few grains of rice are laid on the 
ground and the bride and bridegroom are seated on them and fed. 
Then four earthen water pots full of water are brought and they 
are bathed. After they are dressed the priestess retires, and the 
bride leaves for her parents’ house, where she stays for five days, and is 
then taken to her husband’s house by her husband and his sister. 


The marriage ceremonies of the Gujarat Varlis differ materially 
from the above. They are as follows :— 


When a marriage has been scttlod the boy’s father feasts the 
village on liquor spending Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 and fixes the marriage 
day. For two days before the marriage the bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric powder. On the marriage day, to the 
sound of the tur drum, played by a Naik, and accompanied by a 
party of frieuds, the bridegroom goes to the girl’s house. Hero 
under a booth of bamboo roofed with grass the bridegroom is seated 
on a blanket. The father of the bridegroom pays the bride’s 
father Rs. 5 as dowry, and gives the bride two clothes and a bodice, 
worth in all about Rs. 2-8-0. Either a Naik or a woman ties the 
hems of the bride’s and bridegroom’s clothes and joins their bunds. 
The bride’s friends tell her not to quarrel with hot husband and 
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from her earnings make good the money he has spent on her marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with cooked rice. 
A dinner follows. When the dinner is over the bridegroom leaves, 
taking with him the bride, who is accompanied by her relatives. 
During their stay for a day and night at his house, the bridegroom’s 
father entertains the bride’s relatives with rice, pulse and tddi palm 
beer. After five days the bride comes back to her father’s house, 
and again after five days more goes to her husband. Among the 
Gujarat Varlis the practice of serving for a wife khandddio prevails. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow cannot marry a brother 
of her deceased husband or a member of his clan. The ceremony 
takes place at night, and is conducted by an old woman of the tribe. 
The couple are seated together and tied together by the necks, 
and released when the marriage is over. The bridegroom gives 
a black glass bead necklace to the bride. Members of the tribe 
are feasted. There is no form of divorce beyond the simple separa¬ 
tion of husband and wife on the ground of infidelity on the latter’s 
part, or by mutual consent. A divorced woman can marry again 
by the widow remarriage form. But if she leaves her first husband 
without his consent, the second has to pay the expenses of the first 
marriage as well as of his own. The tribe follows the Hindu law of 
inheritance. 

In 1850, Mr. Boswell, the then Assistant Collector of Thana, 
described the religion of Varlis as follows :— 


Their religion consists chiefly in spirit worship. They think that every placo is 
under the care of some spirit who lives in a tree or in a stone. Some they think 
unfriendly and spiteful, others friendly, and others indifferent, friendly or unfriendly 
„ „nrdimr as t hev are propitiated or not. They seldom have recourse to these spirits 
except to escape from evil. They stand in great owe of them. They are much 
eiven to the use of charms to turn aside evil caused by ill-natured spirits or neigh- 
hours If any one falls sick they suppose the illness to be tho work of an un- 
friendly spirit or neighbour, and send for some charmer, who either performs 
certain rites bv which he divines the cause of the sicknesB, and what particular 
sDirit has sent it or he is himself seized with a shaking fit, and being thus, as tkoy 

supposed possessed^ by a spirit. fells the cause of £e sickness and the mea^ 
recovery. In such eases medicine is soldom used. The usual cure is the sacrifice 
of a goat, a fowl, or a cocoanut. The sacrifice is performed by a medium cutting 
the animal’s throat, and then cooking and sharing it with the sick man s friends. 
At other times a sick person remembers that some one has lately abused him, and 
imagines biB sickness to be the result of his abuse, and counter charms lave o 
be used. 


The Varlis seem fco have made little progress in their religious 
couceptions since 1859. r lhey do not employ a Brahman at birth, 
marriage or death. They haye no sacred books and no religious 
guides except mediums, who are augurs and oracles rather than reli¬ 
gious guides. They are unacquainted with the Brahman gods and 
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have no idea of a Creator, or Supreme Governor, though they believe 
in a future state. The god whom they chiefly worship is Vaghya or 
Vaghoba m the form of a roughly carved tiger or a piece of wood 
covored with red lead. The favourite place for Vaghya’s image 
is on the village boundary or under a large banyan tree. They say 
that the tiger is Vaghya’s dog, and that he comes about once a month 
to Vaghya’s image to pay his respects, and lies there for some time. 
Every year in the month of Kartilc, all Varlis go to Vaghya and have 
a grand ceremony in his honour, daubing him with red lead and 
offeriug sacrifices. Their household god is Hirva, who is represented 
either as a bundle of peacock’s feathers, as a hunter with a gun. a 
warrior on horse-back, or a five-headed monster riding a tiger. He 
is worshipped at intervals all the year round, but his great day 
• is in Mdrgashirsh. They also worship the god Ndrayan and the 
goddess Humai * who is represented either by a ball made from 
the brains of a cow or by little brass figures of cows. At the Divdli 
the childern put peacock’s feathers iuto a brass pot and dance' 
round it. Like the Kathkaris, they sometimes set up Cheda the 
dovil-god in their houses, but unlike Kathkaris, they are not on good 
• terms with Cheda and hang up his image only to appease him. They 
never worship Bhiri, Bhavani, or Supli as household gods. They 
are said to worship Bahiroba and Khandoba. The only festivals 
they have in common with the Kunbis are Shimga and Divdli. Their 
gods and goddesses are not found in every house but in the houses 
of the well-to-do, where the rest como and worship, especially in 
Mdgh. The mango and young rice are worshipped before their pro 
duce is eaten by the offering of a small portion thereof. The tufas 
sweet basil is worshipped fasting in Bhddrapad. The usual offerings 
are cocoanuts and liquor, sometimes fowls. In April two fairs 
take place which are largely attended by Varlis. One of these is 
at Mahalakshmi in Da hanu and the other at Nagar close to 
Fattehpur in the Dharanipur State, at a temple of Bhairu or Bhairav. 
At the Nagar fair a Varli Bhagat of Raipur in D&hanu called Pariar, 
in whose family the right is hereditary, hooks a couple of Varlis 
and swings them. After the swinging the Varlis gather in gangs 
of from 100 to 150 and forming shooting parties march to Asheri 
in Mahim, and Takmak and Tungar in Bassoin; and burning 
and driving the forests for fifteen days, kill all the game they come 
across. 



* Humai perhaps the Dravidiau ammai or nmmai mother Caldwell's Grammar 
(2nd Ed.), 492, 499. 
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Varlis bury corpses that have sores on them ; other bodies 
they burn with music and noise. Those who have not the means 
bury the dead in all cases. At burial the corpse is laid with head 
to the south. The body is washed in warm water and wrapped in 
the best available garments, and a few rice grains are tied to the hem 
of its clothes and taken to be burnt either on the same, or if the death 
happened during the night, on the next day. A little way from the 
house the deceased’s old clothes are thrown away and an earthen 
water pot is set down. When the body is laid on the pile the face 
cloth is torn, some rice and a copper coin are put into the mouth 
and two copper coins are put in the hands. When the pile has been 
lighted the chief mourner takes an earthen pot, makes a hole in it, 
and pouring water in an unbroken line, walks round the pile five 
times and dashes the pitcher on the ground, breaking it to pieces. 
When the burning is over, the ashes are put out and the bones are 
gathered and thrown away. They then go home, bathe, and drink. 
This bath is thought to take away all impurity from the mourning 
household. On the fifth day after death a medium, bhagat, is called, 
and while he chants mysterious words, the chief mourner lays cooked 
rice on a leaf on the top of his house and calls to the crows kdv, kav. 
On the twelfth day the nearest relations are asked to a dinner. 
After the dinner an earthen pot is given to one of the guests, and a 
cocoanut is cut into small pieces by the medium and a piece handed to 
each of the relations. They then go on singing and drumming till 
morning. During the night the spirit of the dead enters one of his 
relations, who entertains the rest with the story of some event in 
the dead man’s life, and after daylight, all go together to the village 
watering place and wash, and returning home, close the ceremony 
with a second drink. They perform the fifth and twelfth day cere¬ 
monies at any suitable time, and have a yearly service for the dead 
when the mediums repeat verses, kindle lights, and strew flowers at 
the place where the ashes of the dead have been scattered, livery 
year at Slrimga, Divdli and when the new grain is ready, before any 
of the living have tasted it, the Varlis lay some cooked rice on 
the roofs of their houses for their departed relations. Among Gujarat 
Varlis, when a death takes place, the body is bathed, rubbed with 
red lead, and carried to the burning ground on a bier. The 
pyre is kindled by a son or other near relation, and when it is half 
burnt the mourners bathe and return to the deceased’s house and 
drink toddy. On the fourth day the mourners go to the burning 
ground, gather the ashes, and sprinkle toddy over them. Balls of 
cooked rice or pindas are also placed in front of the ashes. They then 
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bathe and return home, where they are entertained by the deceased’s 
heir. In the case of a well-to-do Vdrli a dinner is given at the end of 
the year. 

Varlis follow no regular craft or calling. None of them are in Occu- 
the army, in the police, or in any branch of Government service, P ation - 
except the forest department. Their love for the forests is so 
great that, though there may be plenty of waste land ten or 
twelve miles from a forest and though they maybe very anxious to 
get land, they cannot be induced to go so far from their woods. The 
daily life of those who own land and have not pledged it, and of 
those who till other people’s land is much the same as the Kunbi’s 
daily life. Those who have pledged their land, and whose assess¬ 
ment is not paid by a money-lender, are employed during the rains 
in tillage, and during the fine weather, in gathering and selling grass 
and fire-wood to pay their assessment, themselves meanwhile living 
on wild roots and fruits. A large number hold no land and are the 
tenants of Br&hmans and other large landholders. A third class 
are the servants, often the born servants, of some rich money-lender 
or Kunbi, to whom they have pledged their labour, or have been 
pledged by their fathers for twelve or fifteen years in consideration 
of having their marriage expenses paid. The daily life and occupa¬ 
tion of the rest are the same as those of the K&thkaris. They are 
passionately fond of sport and will take their guns into the forest 
and stay there for days together, shooting sdmbhar, bhekri, peacocks, 
and jungle and spur fowls over the forest pools and springs. 

The Vdrlis of Khandesh lead a pastoral life, growing little 
corn and having large herds of cattle, the milking of which is the 
women’s chief occupation. They are unwilling to part with their 
cows, but freely dispose of their bullocks as they seldom use the 
• plough, doing most of their tillage with hand tools. The Gujar&t 
V&rlis, besides the produce of their small patches of hill-side cultiva¬ 
tion and rice land, earn something from the sale of fowls, numbers 
of which they rear. They also act as woodcutters and gather 
firewood. 

The V&rlis eat rice and other grains and all kinds of meat Footl< 
except beef, bison and nilgai . They are fond of fpwls, and always 
cook them for their wedding and other feasts. They also eat land 
crabs of several kinds, the roots of the wild plantain and those of 
another wild plant which is very unwholesome unless boiled, tender 
bamboo sprouts, and some leaves and vegetables. The bamboo 
is eaten largely for some months before the rains set in The 
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Vdrlis are-stated to accept leavings from meals of the higher castes. 
They are immoderately fond of drinking, which by many of the 
poor is often preferred to food. If he has a palm tree or two, a 
Varli is content to drink toddy morning and evening without trying 
to earn anything until forced by hunger. 

The Varlis can accept food from Agris, but not from Bhandaris, 
Vadvals or Kunbis. They can drink with Agris and Kolis but 
not with Bhandaris, Vadvals or Thakurs. They can smoke with 
any one except Thakurs, Kathkaris, Mahars and the degraded castes. 
Members of no other caste or tribe eat with them. Agris and Kolis 
will drink and smoke with them. Kunbis will smoke with them. 


VARSALIYAVARU. —A sub-division of Kurubas. 

VASAVA. —A sub-division of Dublas and Bhils. 

VASAVDA. —A synonym for Vasava Dublas. 

VASTRADAVARU. —A sub-division of Jangams. 

Name and VASUDEVS, numbering 571 (1901), including 334 males and 
or,giP " 237 females, are a class of wandering religious beggars. At the time 
of the 1901 Census they were recorded all over the Deccan districts 
except Poona, and in the Southern Maratha Country. They claim 
descent from Sahadev, the son of a Brdhman astrologer by a Kunbi 
woman. They are said to have come into the Deccan from Dwarka 
in west Kathiawar about a hundred years ago, but there is nothing 
in their customs and ceremonies which can justify this statement. 
They look like Maratha Kunbis and resemble them in their religious 
and social customs. They wander from village to village begging 
alms, halting in temples and rest houses. Sometimes they lodge at 
Kumbhars’ houses, whom they call their paternal uncles or Mkds, 
and present the house owner with two halves of a cocoanut. 


Endo- 

gamouB 

divisions. 


There are tw y o endogamous divisions of the caste, Proper, and 
Kadus or bastards for those who have infringed the caste rules. 
The two divisions eat together, but do not intermarry. 


gamouB Their exogamous sub-divisions are identical w 7 ith surnames. The 

divisions, common surnames are Hande, Kolavane, Konhere, Paigvede, Sumal- 
kar, Watsar, Dhurve, Gavli. Peke, and Salunke. Persons bear¬ 
ing the same surname may not intermarry. Polygamy and widow 
re-marriage are allowed and practised, but polyandry is unknown. 

Keligion. Viisudevs are Hindus of the Smart sect. A few are followers 
of the Vaishnava sect. Their family gods are Bahiroba of Son&ri in 
Ahmednagar, Devi of Tuljapur in the Nizam’s territory, Khajadoba 
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of Jejuri in Poona, and Fringai in the town of Poona. They 
also worship Vishnu, Vithoba and the local Marutis. They observe 
all the Hindu holidays and make pilgrimages to Alandi, Pand- 
harpur and Tuljapur. They believe in sooth-saying, witchcraft and 
evil spirits. Their teachers are Gosavis. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans, but the death ceremonies are conducted by Kumbhars. 

» . „ - 

The dead are buried. On the second day after death the chief Death 
mourner visits the burying ground, makes ton balls in the name cer ®] 0a 
of the deceased, and offers them flowers and vermilion. On the 
13th day castemen are feasted. The shrdddha and mahdlaya are 
performed for the propitiation of the deceased ancestors. 

Vdsudevs are hereditary beggars. When a boy is old enough Occu- 
to beg, he is invested with his begging robes. On the initiation patl0n * 
day a Brdhman priest dresses the boy in a long hat and coat, 
repeating verses and marking his brow with sandal paste. He is 
given five pice and a packet of betelnut and leaves. A feast to the 
caste fellows ends the ceremony. Vasudevs rise early in the 
morning, wash their hands and feet, put on a long hat adorned with 
peacock feathers and a brass top, and a long full-skirted coat. 

They take with them two metal cups or tMs y two wooden pincers or 
chiplyas , brass bells, jingling riiigs, and a wooden whistle. They 
move about the streets begging from door to door, singing to the 
accompaniment of the (Ah. Sometimes, while begging, three or four 
dance in a circle, striking together their tdls and chiplyas . They 
return home at about noon. A few of the Vasudevs are husbandmen. 

They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, hares, deer and fish jr OCK i. 
and drink liquor. 

VATALIA. —A sub-division of Kumbhars. 

VAVANIYA. —A synonym for Musalmdn Vagher. 

VAVDICHASKI. —A synonym for Hajam. 

VAYADA. —A sub-division of Brdhmans and Vdnias. 

VAZAGOHEREN.— A synonym for Bhtitia. 

VEDU. —A sub division of Vaghris. 

VEGAQ. —A synonym for Bhans&li. 

VEGU.— A synonym for Bhansdli. 

VELLALAS/ 0 numbering 22 (1901), including 12 males and 
10 females, are found in small numbers only in Poona. They are 
immigrants from Madras. Most of them are writers. 

(1) Castes and Tribes of Soi them India, Volume VII, pages 301-388, 


i 
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VERAVADA.—A sub-division of Memans. 
VEROLA.—A sub-division of Shrimali Brdhmans. 
VESKAR. — A synonym for Mahar. 


VINVIA.—A sub-division of Rabaris. 


Name. 


Divisions. 


Marriage. 


Religion. 


VIR.—A sub-division of Gopals ; a synonym for Bid Korava. 

VIRS, numbering 119 (1901), including 59 males and 60 females, 
are found only in Poona. They arc a class of beggars devoted to 
the Khandoba of Jejuri, and as such many of them must have been 
confounded with Vdghes, a class of devotees dedicated to Khandoba. 

There are two divisions of Virs, Proper and Dungat, who eat 
together and intermarry. 

Early marriage, widow marriage and polygamy are allowed, 
and polyandry is unknown. 

The family god of the Virs is Khandoba. They go on pilgrimage 
to his shrine only, and to no other place. They observe all the Hindu 
holidays, worship local or village deities, and boundary gods and 
spirits, and offer them rice and pulse or meat. Their chief holiday 
is the bright sixth of Magh known as Champa-Shashthi, on which 
the silver image of Khandoba is dressed and worshipped with great 
pomp. Their religious teacher is a Gosavi, who belongs either to 
the Giri, Puri, or Bhd rati sect. Their priest is a Brahman. Their 
ceremonies and customs do not differ from those of the Mardtha 
Kunbis. 


Occu- TJie j r hereditary and only calling is begging. Men, women, 

patl ° n ‘ an d children of ten and over beg either at their own village 
or in neighbouring towns, and earn enough to keep them in fair 
comfort. °They take their seats at Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri 
and beg alms from pilgrims visiting the place, offering them the 
god’s turmeric or blianddra. 

Food. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, and fish, and drink 

liquor. They rank themselves with Marathds, but Mardthas look 
down on them. 

VIRAKTA.— A sub-division of .Tangams. 

VIRSHAIVA.— A synonym for Lingdyat. 

VIRSHAIVA KSHATRIYA.—A synonym for Mallava. 

VISA.- - A sub-division of many Brahman and Vani castes. 

VISHOTAR.—A synonym for Rabdri. 

VISHUTI.—A sub-division of Jangams. 

(1) For the full significance of the term see « Dosa ", 
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VISNAGRA. —A sub-division of Nagar Brahmans and Kan- 
sdrds. 

VITARIA. —A sub-division of Karad Vanias. 

VITHALA. —A sub-division of Raddis. 

VITOLANAS, also known as Ivotwalia of the Ghanch caste, Name and 
Wansphoda, Palvada Kotwalia, Vitolia and Vitoria, numbering origin ' 
413 (1901), including 206 males and 207 females, are found only in 
the Surat Agency. The term Wansphoda is used by outsiders and 
indicates the occupation of the caste, who appear to be a collection 
of outcastes earning their living, like the Buruds, by making bam¬ 
boo baskets, mats, etc. They will admit into the caste Chodhras, 

Dublas, Garnits and others of similar standing, and probably 
originated from these low castes. 

There are no endogamous or exogamous divisions of the caste. Divisions. 

Marriages are prohibited within four degrees of relationship. Marriage. 
Marriage with a father’s sister’s daughter and maternal uncle’s 
daughter is allowed. A man may marry his wife’s sister after the 
wife’s death. Two brothers may marry two sisters. The habits of 
the caste are settled. There is no limit of age for the marriage 
of boys and girls. Girls are married even after they attain puberty. 

If a girl commits sexual indiscretions with a man of her caste 
it is condoned. But W'hen the girl is pregnant, the man involved 
is forced to marry her. When the man happens to be of a lower 
caste, the girl is fined five rupees or so, and is at once married 
to a casteman. The money is spent in drinking liquor. Poly¬ 
gamy is permitted but polyandry is unknown. The offer of mar¬ 
riage is made by the bride’s father w'hen he wishes that his son-in-law 
should live at his house. Otherwise it is made by the boy’s 
father. rhe bridegroom’s father pays from ten to thirty rupees 
to the bride’s father. The day for marriage is fixed by the caste- 
men themselves. It is celebrated on any day of the week, except 
Saturday or Sunday, but usually on Monday. At the time of be¬ 
trothal an old man on the girl’s side says to the assembly on the bride¬ 
groom’s side: “ 1 offer this girl to you ”, to which one of the latter 
replies : “ We accept the girl On the morning of the marriage 
day the bridegroom and his relations start in procession with music 
for the bride’s house. There they are met by the bride’s friends, 
and the bridegroom is seated in the marriage booth, which is built 
in front of the house. The bride is brought in, and both bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric powder and bathed After 
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Vitolana] 


bathing, they ate dressed in their best clothes, and the bride s 
brother, receiving one anna for his trouble, ties the skirts of their 
clothes together. This and the joining of hands completes the cere¬ 
mony. Then the party begin a dance which they keep up till the early 
morning. While dancing, the bride’s brother or cousin takes the boy 
on his shoulder and the bridegroom’s brother or cousin takes the 
girl on his shoulder. For two days the bridegroom and his party 
stay at the bride’s house. Then, leaving the bride with her father, 
he goes home. His bride joins him after five days, and spending 
five°days with him, returns to her father, coming finally to her hus¬ 
band’s house after five days more. During marriage they worship 
the "od “ Pandar ”. A small shrine is prepared and an earthen 
image is brought from a potter’s house and placed beneath it. 
Toddy, liquor and goat’s flesh are offered to the image. 

Widow remarriage is allowed. A widow can marry her father’s 
sister’s son or maternal uncle’s son or any member of her deceased 
husband’s family who is not older than she is. A widow can also 
marry the younger brother of her deceased husband. But when the 
widow has children by the deceased husband and when the younger 
brother of her deceased husband is a bachelor, it is obligatory 
for her to marry him. Widow remarriage is brought about 
generally by courtship. The widow has to obtain the permission 
of her parents-in-law by paying a sum of five to ten rupees. A 
widow remarriage can be performed on any day; but Wednesday 
is generally selected for it. No ceremony is performed on this 
occasion. A widow is generally consigned to the care of the new 
husband. A bachelor is allowed to marry a widow. Divorce is 
allowed. Either the husband or the wife can secure divorce by 
paying a fine of five rupees. The sum is paid by the party who 
seeks to be divorced. A divorced woman is allowed to remarry, 
and her marriage is performed in the fashion of widow remarriago. 
They follow the Hindu law of inheritance. 

Religion. Vitolan&s are Hindus and worship Dewali of Songadh, Pandar 
Dev, Simario and Kdk&balia the small-pox goddess. The most 
popular deity of their reverence is Dewali. They take oaths in her 
name and offer goats, hens, etc., to her. They observe the Divdli , 
Holi and Balev holidays. To goddesses offerings of liquor, flesh, 
goats, hens and cocoanuts are made either on Sundays or Tuesdays. 
They worship their dead ancestors, images being prepared of them 
and placed in shrines made by potters. The images are painted 
with vermilion, and flags of pieces of cloth are erected before them. 
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Offerings of fowls, goats, cocoanuts, etc., are made to them when 
their children fall sick or when they have taken vows. They do 
not revere Muhammadan saints. When epidemics break out they 
worship the god Pandar and make an offering of a clay image of 
a horse. They do not employ Brahmans for religious and 
ceremonial purposes. 

They bury or burn their dead. Small children are buried. Death 
Persons dying of cholera, small-pox and leprosy are buried, the ^' iea 
belief being that by burning the disease spreads. While burying, 
the dead body is laid on its back, and the head is turned towards 
the south. The ashes and bones are either thrown into a river or 
left where they be if there is no river near. Wheu life is extinct 
the body is bathed, rubbed with turmeric, tied on a bamboo bier, 
and carried by four men to the burning ground. The funeral pile 
is lighted on all four sides. On the second or third day, rice and 
pulse cooked together is placed on the spot where the body is burnt 
or buried, for the deceased to eat. A dinner is given to castemen. 

After two months, with the same ceremonies as those observed 
by the Naiks, a stone smeared with red lead sindur is placed below 
a tree as a memorial stone or khalran. 

The hereditary occupation of this caste is to make baskets, Ooou- 
winnowing fans, and mats of bamboo. Somo are husbandmen and patl0U ’ 
abourers. 

They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, bulls, hogs, fowls, ducks, 
parrots, ringed-turtle, cocksparrow, fish, rats, mice and squirrels. 

They drink liquor. They eat the leavings of other people. 

No higher caste will eat at the hands of this caste. Only 
Bhangis eat at their hands. 

VITOLIA. — A synonym for Vitolana. 

VITORIA. — A synonym for Vitol&na. 

VOHORA SONI. —A sub-division of Sonia. 

VOHRIA.— A sub division of Dublas. 

VRISHNIVANSHI — A synonym for Bhdtia. 

VYAS. —A sub division of Bhavaiyas. 

WADDAR.— A synonym for Od. 

WADHWANI. — A sub-division of Yanjhas. 

WALL — A sub-division of Kolis. 

WANSFODA.— A synonym for Burud. 
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WARRAK.— See under minor Musalman Castes. 
WILAITL—A sub-division of Musalmdn Sidis. 
WODBE.—A synonym for Od. 


YADAO.—A synonym for Bhatia. 

YADAV GOLLA.—A synonym for Krishna Golla. 
YAHUDL— A synonym for Bene Isrdel. 
YAJNIKVAL.—A sub-division of Brahmans. 
YAJURVEDI.—A sub-division of Deshasth Brahmans. 



YAKLARS, numbering 120 (1901), including 69 males and 51 
females, are found in small numbers in Belgaum and Dhdrwdr 
They are immigrants from Madras and are cultivators by profession.^ 

YATTIRAK.—A sub-division of Kudavakkals. 

YELMAR.—A sub-division of Nhdvis. 

ZARE.—A sub-division of Mdngs. 


ZAREKARIS numbering 34 (1901), including 14 males and 20 
females are found income parts of the Deccan and Gujardt. In 
Gujarat they are known as Dhuldhoyds or Jalgdrs. They buy the 
ashes and sweepings of gold-smiths’ shops and try them by washing 
for gold and silver. J s 


ZENDEVALE.—A synonym for Hatkar Dhangar. 

Z INGA VAI DU.— A sub- division of Dddbichevdla Vaidus. 

(1) Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Volume II, page 203 (vide Ekan). 
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APPENDIX A. 


1640. The first Parsi who came to, and settled in, Bombay was 
Dorabji Nanabhoy Patel. He came with his family from Suvali 
(near Surat) in 1640 A.D. and served under the Portuguese. 
When Bombay passed, in 1661, into the hands of the English , 
this Parsi transferred his services to the British. 

1667. When the fortifications were being built, a P&rsi, Mr. Kharshcdji 
Pochaji Panday was the contractor who supplied materials. 

1673. The first Tower of Silence—the Modi Tower—was built by 
Modi Hirji Wacha. 

1673. Tho first Parsi Fire-temple founded by the same Modi, at 
Modikhana in the Fort. This Fire-temple no longer exists. 
It is said to have beon destroyed in the great fire of 1803. 

1690. Banaji Limji, the founder of the Banaji family, came to 
Bombay from Bhagvadandy at Surat, and settled here as a 
servant of the East India Company. 

1692. Yakut Khan, the Sidi of Janjira, invaded Bombay, whereupon 
Dorabji Nanabhoy, tho son of Dorabji Nanabhoy Patel (vide 
supra) collected an army of Kolis in Bombay and drove 
off the Sidi. In return for these services he was given the 
Patelship of Bombay. 

1709. The second Fire-temple, the Banaji Fire-temple in Cama 
Street, founded. 

1720. Jamshedji Bhimjibhoy Patel, the founder of the Patel family 
of Framji Sands & Co., came to Bombay from Tana near Surat, 
and opened in tho Parsi Bazar the first shop for the salo of 
English and country liquors. 

1721. The arrival of Jamasp Velayati from Persia, who originated 
the controversy about intercalation that lod to the schism, which 
divided the community into two sects—the Shahanshahis and 
the Kadmis. 

1723. The Parsi Punchayet formed about this time. Bomanji 
Rustamji, the son of Rustam Manock, broker of the English 
Factory at Surat, on his way to England to lay before 
the Directors of the East India Company his differences with 
the Chief of the Factory at Surat, stayed in Bombay for some 
time, and, with his brother Naoroji, founded the P4rei Punohdyet. 
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The first members of the Punchayet, besides those two brothers, 
were the following:— 

1. Banaji Lirnji (died 1734, aged 80), founder of the Banaji 
family of Bombay, who founded the Banaji Fire-temple 
in the Banaji Pore near Cama Street, Fort. 

2. Jejeebhoy Jamshedji Modi (died 1738), the grandson of Hirji 
Wacha Modi, who founded the first Tower of Silence in 
Bombay. Jejeebhoy was a contractor who supplied stores 
to the East India Company. Jejeebhoy’s three sons carried 
on the work of the contract after him, and were leaders of 
the community. The eldest of these, Hirjeebhoy, died in 
1754, the second Bogabhoy in 1771, and the third Manockji 
in 1773. On the third day (Uthamna) ceremony of this third 
son, there arose the question of adopting a daughter’s son. 
The Parsis assembled on the occasion, resolved that the sons 
adopted must be from the male line of an ancestor and not 
from the female line, because daughters after marriage pass 
to their husband’s families. In those days many a communal 
question was decided by the Anjuman (i.e., the Communal 
gathering) at the third day Uthamna gathering of a leading 
Parsi, where a large part of the community, especially the 
elders who formed the members of the Punchayet, were 
expected to meet. This question of adoption in the Modi 
family was taken into Court and the decision of the Anjuman 
upheld. The lady who adopted and the adopted son carried 
the question to the Privy Council, who, in 1795, threw over 
the decision of the Bombay Court and decided in favour 
of the lady and her adopted son/ 1 * 

1730. The arrival of Manockji Seth from Surat. Ho settled in Bombay 
and founded Manockji Seth’s Fire-temple in the Bazar Gate Street 
in 1733 and an oart or Wadi, still known as Manockji Seth’s 
Wadi in Gunbow Lane. The Fire-temple is the head-quarters 
of the Pdrei priests coming from Naosari. He founded a Tower 
of Silence at Naosari in 1747, and left in his will a large donation 
for a. Tower in Bombay, which was wholly built from his money 
in about- 1751 or 1752, after his death in 1748. It still bears 
the name of Manockji Seth’s Dokhma (Tower of Silence). 

1735. The arrival from Surat of Lovji Nusserwanji Wadia, who 
founded the Wadia family of the Master-builders of the Govern- 

(1) For a history of the Farsi Punchayet, vide Dr. Modi’s contribution to the 
Gazetteer of Bombay by Mr. S. M. Edwardes, C.S.I. 
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mcnt Dock. With him came a Mr. Dudley, the Master-Attendant. 
He had begun his life in Surat as a Mistri, serving under 
Dhanjibhoy, who was the Master-builder at Surat and whose 
ancestor Sorabji had served as Master-builder there. The same 
year saw the arrival of Camaji Kooverji, the founder of the 
Cama family of Bombay. 

1740. The arrival from Naosari *of a priest. Before this, other- 
priests may have come; but this is the date of the first 
appointment under a formal agreement. 

1749. The recorded date of the first Sarnast Anjuman, i.e., the 
first public meeting of the Community in Bombay (16th April 
1749). The occasion was the consideration at a public meeting 
of a letter from Naosari, saying that, from a religious point of 
view, the feet of the dead must be kept stretched and not left 
folded. This question had become a highly controversial one 
in the community. Even now, some, including the whole 
Naosdri priestly community, keep the feet stretched and others 
keep them folded/ 0 The public meeting resolved, that no one 
particular method may be prescribed, but that it may be left to 
the choice of the people. 

1750. The Bombay Parsis wrote to the Naosari Anjuman, asking 
them to send two qualified (Bareshnumwala) priests to perform 
the Tana ceremony for laying the foundation of a Tower of 
Silence. This showed, that Bombay was then, under the eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction of Naosari. A fact worth noting in this 
letter is that it was signed, among other leading Parsis, bv 
two Parsi ladies, wives of the above-mentioned Manockji 
Nowroji Seth, who had provided in his Will that these two ladies 
should be given an annuity of Rs. 2,000. These ladies did 
not sign their individual names but signod as “ the two wives 
(Sethams) of Andhiaroo (priest) Manockji Naoroji. ” They were 
interested in the matter, as their husband had made a liberal 
provision for the expenses of the proposed Tower. 

1754. The Naosari Anjuman sent two more priests to Bombay 
under formal agreements. It seems that possibly these two 
priests were sent to replace two previously sent, who were 

(!) FiVeKhan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji Patel's article , n the K. R. Ctima 

Memorial Volume, entitled “ A Brief Outlaw of some controversial qucctii'ii? that 
led to the advancement of the study of Heligious literature among (he I’arsis ” 
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quarrelling among themselves, because a note had been found of 
the same year, saying that Khursedji Desai, a leading member of 
the Parsi priestly families of Naosari, had to write to Bombay, 
asking the two contending priests to cease their sacerdotal 
functions. In 1755, seventy-seven Parsis jointly sent a memorial 
to the Naosari Anjuman, complaining about the four Naosari 
priests who worked here, saying that they did not give Braeshnum 
(purificatory ceremony) to other priests and laymen here. 

1754. In this year Rustomji Dorabji, a son of the first comer was 
exempted from the forced service of supplying carts to Govern¬ 
ment. He died in 1763 aged 96. His son Cowasji was appointed 
the hoad of the Market establishment of Bombay in 1763. 

1756. A P&rsi, Hirji Jivanji Rcadymoney, the founder of the Ready- 
money family, of which the present Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bart., 
is a representative, went to China. He was the first Parsi to 
undertake the voyage. He died in 1794 aged 81. 

1757. Behramji Homji (Behli Homji) rewarded by Government for 
his good services by a grant of a piece of land named Monotho 
at Pare!. 


1760. A second dry dock was built by Lovji Wadia for Govern¬ 
ment. In 1772 this Lovji was presented with a silver foot- 
measure with a proper inscription by the East India Company. 
Lovji died in 1774 aged 64. Manockji and Bomanji, the sons 
of Lovji, also received a presentation of a silver ruler and a shawl 
in 1776. 

1775. Cowasji Patel, who, as his father before him had carried 
on successfully the Patelship of Bombay, in succession to his 
grandfather the first Parsi settler in Bombay, was, in recognition 
of his services, presented with a Dress of Honour by the East 
India Company. This Patel built in 1776 the great tank at 
Khetwadi, which is partly filled up now, but which is still 
known as Cowasji Patel tank. 

1776. The Bombay Parsis wrote to the Naosari Anjuman, and 
complained that though the Varasio (a sacred and consecrated 
white bull, whose hair and urine were used for religious pur¬ 
poses, and on whose death another had to be consecrated for 
the use of his hair and urine) had died at Naosari about a year 
previously, nothing had been done in the matter of sending 
the vars. i.e., the hair of a new bull, the consequence being, that 
as, owing to the prevalent cholera many deaths occurred. 
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difficulties were found in performing funeral ceremonies for want 
of fresh vars. We find that, to meet such exigencies, a varasio 
was consecrated in Bombay itself by the Naosari priests for the 
first time in 1791. The next year the Bombay Parsis consulted 
the Naosari Anjuman as to the way in which a temporary 
Tower of Silence might be put up, to meet the immediate 
demand for an additional tower due to the spread of cholera 
in the city. 

1777. There began in this year the disputes about inter-marriages 
referred to in the monograph. The Parsi priests took the 
daughters of the laity in marriage, but did not give theirs in return. 
Hence the laity, assembled at a meeting, resolved that thence¬ 
forward they would not give their daughters in marriage to 
the priests. In 1785 a layman, notwithstanding this resolution, 
gave his daughter in marriage to a member of the priestly 
community. The disputes increased and the matter went to 
Government, who, in 1786, appointed a Committee of Inquiry. 
The Committee decided in favour of the Laity. Government in 
1786 appointed the Board of the Punchayet consisting of six 
members of the laity and six of the priestly class. 

1779. A third Tower of Silence was built. 

1783. The first Kadmi Atash Behram founded by Dady Nusser- 
wanji (Dady Seth). 

1787. It seems that in those times, those who wanted to drive in 
a phaeton had to ask for permission from the Government. Such 
a permission was given to Pestonji Bomanji Wadia in this year. 
It was this Pestonji who, in 1790, built at his own oxpense 
(Rs. 1,300) the Siri road leading from Gamdevi to the Tower 
of Silence. In 1790, during the great famine, know n as “ Sadtalo 
he and his cousin helped many poor Parsis from Gujarat. This 
help was continued till 1791. Sorabji Manockji Seth, who died 
in 1798 aged 62, was another Parsi who helped people in this 
famine. He kept and maintained them in his family’s wadi 
referred to above as Manockji Seth’s wadi. 

1793. It has been noted above that ship-building and sea-trading 
wore occupations of the Pdrsis. In this year there were 27 
Pdrsis who owned ships, 

1796. The first regular Parsi school for teaching the Zend Avesta 
to children was founded in 1796 by Dadabhoy Nusserwanji 
(Dady Seth). He also founded, in the same year, a house or 
h 110—59 



Dharamsala to accommodate the Irani Zoroastrians who migrated 
from Persia. In 1798 he founded for family use a private 
Tower of Silence in his own extensive compound at the foot of 
Malabar Hill, on the left of Siri Road, leading from the Sea Face 
to the Ridge on Malabar Hill. 

The attempt to help the Zoroastrians from Persia was preceded 
by an attempt to help them in their own country. Nusserwanji 
Koyajee, who died in 1797, aged 80 had been to Persia for trade purposes. 
On return he arranged measures for sending help to Persia. Ho is 
said to have founded an Atash Behram at Yazd. 
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APPENDIX B. 

A Man shall not many his 

1. Paternal grand-father’s mother. 

2. Paternal grand-mother’s mother. 

3. Maternal grand-father’s mother. 

4. Maternal grand-mother’s mother. 

5. Paternal grand-mother. 

6. Paternal grand-father’s wife. 

7. Maternal grand-mother. 

8. Maternal grand-father’s wife. 

9. Mother or step-mother. 

10. Father’s sister or step-sister. 

11. Mother’s sister or step-sister. 

12. Sister or step-sister. 

13. Brother’s daughter or step-brother’s daughter, or any direct 

lineal descendant of a brother or step-brother. 

14. Sister’s daughter or step-sister’s daughter, or any direct lineal 

descendant of a sister or step-sister. 

15. Daughter or step-daughter, or any direct lineal descendant 

of either. 

16. Son’s daughter or step-son’s daughter, or any direct lineal 

descendant of a soil or step-son. 

17. Wife of son or of step-son, or of any direct lineal descendant 

of a son or step-son. 

18. Wife of daughter’s son or of step-daughter’s son, or of any 

direct lineal descendant of a daughter or step-daughtor. 

19. Mother of daughter’s husband. 

20. Mother of son’s wife. 

21. Mother of wife’s paternal grand-father. 

22. Mother of wife’s paternal grand-mother. 

23. Mother of wife’s maternal grand-father. 

24. Mother of wife’s maternal grand-mother. 

25. Wife’s paternal grand-mother. 

26. Wife’s maternal grand-mother. 
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27. Wife’s mother or step-mother. 

28. Wife’s father’s sister. 

29. Wife’s mother’s sister. 

30. Father’s brother’s wife. 

31. Mother’s brother’s wife. 

32. Brother’s son’s wife. 

33. Sister’s son’s wife. 

A Woman shall not marry her 

1. Paternal grand-father’s father. 

2. Paternal grand-mother’s father. 

3. Maternal grand-father’s father. 

4. Maternal grand-mother’s father. 

5. Paternal grand-father. 

6. Paternal grand-mother’s husband. 

7. Maternal grand-father. 

8. Maternal grand-mother’s husband. 

9. Father or step-father. 

10. Father’s brother or step-brother. 

11. Mother’s brother or step-brother. 

12. Brother or step-brother. 

13. Brother’s son or step-brother’s son, or any direct lineal 

descendant of a brother or step-brother. 

14. Sister’s son or step-sister’s son, or any direct lineal descendant 
of a sister or step-sister. 

15. Son or step-son, or any direct lineal descendant of either 

16. Daughter’s son or step-daughter’s son or any direct lineal 
descendant of a daughter or step-daughter. 

17. Husband of daughter or of step-daughter, or of any direct 
lineal descendant of a daughter or step-daughter. 

18. Husband of son’s daughter or of step-son’s daughter, or of 
any direct lineal descendant of a son or step-son. 

19. Father of daughter’s husband. 

20. Father of son’s wife. 
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21. Father of husband’s paternal grand-father. 

22. Father of husband’s paternal grand-mother. 

23. Father of husband’s maternal grand-father. 

24. Father of husband’s maternal grand-mother. 

25. Husband’s paternal grand-father. 

26. Husband’s maternal grand-father. 

27. Husband’s father or step-father. 

28. Brother of husband’s lather. 

29. Brother of husband’s mother. 

30. Husband’s brother’s son, or his direct lineal descendant. 

31. Husband’s sister’s son, or his direct lineal descendant. 

32. Brother’s daughter’s husband. 

33. Sister’s daughter’s husbaxrd. 


Note .—In the above table the words “Brother” and “Sister” donote brother 
and sister of the whole as well as half blood. Relationship by step means relation 
ship by marriage. 

(Gazette of India , 9th September 1865, pages 981-982.) 


APPENDIX C. 

May it please Your Honour, 

On the 24th instant we want to perform the ceremony of Fire. 
I therefore beg the favour that Your Honour will be pleased to order 
the smiths, silver-smiths, copper-smiths, sweet meat-makers, Bhutta- 
riahs, not to work by Fire, both day and night for private and public 
offices, as usual, which will oblige me. 


J ara with respect Honourable Sir, 
Your most obliged and obedient servant, 


(Jamshedji BhogXbhoy Moody.) 


Bombay, 11th June 1802. 

The Superintendent of Police will take care that this ceremony 
is performed. 

(Signed) JAMES RIVET CARNAC. 
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APPENDIX II. 

The Vindhiachalvdsini. 

The Vindhiachalvasini is a goddess believed to be the manifestation 
of Sarasvati or the goddess of learning. She is distinguished by the 
loeal worshippers from Mahabali and Mahalakshmi, and is styled 
Maha-Sarasvati. 

The first half of the name, Vindhia, is the well known 
Vindhia or Vindya mountains, and the local offshoot where the 
shrine is found is taken as their eastern “beginning.” It is 
a small hill about 500 feet above the plains. The temple is 
situated in a natural cave formed by the slipping of soft earth or 
layers of trap in a landslip caused by perennial springs or floods of 
water from a neighbouring waterfall. As the hill is formed of 
sedimentary rocks in horizontal layers like slate, it ooks in its 
exposed parts like a “ split up ” mountain and hence the name (viz., 
yindya = split up, achala = mountain). The cave faces the north, and 
so does the image, which is carved out ot the southern facade. There 
is nothing very special about the shape or the general outlines of the 
goddess. She'has the usual eight hands and the beheaded giant lies 
in front in the shape of a buffalo. It is rough work and there is no 
attempt at artistic delineation. To the right of the figure is a male 
figure in a separate niche seated in the crossed legged attitude generally 
found in Buddhist temples. It is said to represent Markandeya, the 
saint of immortality or eternal longevity on earth. On the eastern 
rock there is another niche occupied by the representation of 
Annapurna, the goddess of plenty, with her ladle and tongs &he 
has four hands. ' The door-frame is formed by, or supported in, a 
stone-wall to the south. To the west, the natural cave is loft open 
a little beyond the termination of the chief rock which forms the 
roof and is then closed by the addition of a room, built it is said, by 
one Suryabhatt, who performed a tap or long senes of austerities on 
an adjoining square solid seat still preserved as a memento. To the 

southeast of this chief temple, which is approached by a broad flight 

of over 200 steps, another temple dedicated to Mahdkdli is found. 
It is rock cut, underground, and possesses eight or nme secret dl- 
ventilated chambers. Tradition attributes it to one Bhava iand 
gwami, a Shdkta, It contains no rock-cut idol, but an idol is shown 
as the original deity, placed in an idol-stand and worshipped ) 
the present occupier, which represents the cult of Baccbus. i 
image is of foreign, manufacture, being carved out of a black basa t 
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stone not found in the locality. There are grounds for thinking 
that the worshipper and the image have both come from Bengal. 
The chambers he occupies were possibly the habitation of those 
who originally carved the chief goddess out of rock, or the residence 
of the chief of the tribe. \ 

Outside the original temple is carved the image of Bharat, the 
proverbially loyal brother of Ram of Oudh, and of Hanuman, his 
equally faithful monkey-general. A figure of Kali, in black basalt, 
and a couple of Lingams have been added subsequently. In front 
of the cave is a small temple built over the figure of a lion, 
supposed to represent the charger of the goddess, but curiously 
modern in appearance. 

At present the goddess is specially propitiated on the 8th of 
Chaitra (Shuddha), the 8th of Aslivin (Shuddha) and the Divali 
days. 

Between the original rock-formed temple and the artificially 
carved cave of nine chambers, is a waterfall, nearly dry at the 
beginning of December, the moisture being supplied by a few 
fresh water springs. Near one of these springs is a naturally formed 
“ hollow ” about a foot deep, which contains clear fresh water. 
Another receptacle for spring water, said to be an old one, is formed 
by placing upright three of the local flat slabs to form a triangle 
fitted into a rock-cut groove, but the water leaks through, the 
triangular shape of this receptacle, called Kund, represents the yoni 
while its artificial construction suggests a modern origin, and this 
is rendered probable by the presence of tho black Kali in the cave. 
The natural receptacle is called Bhairav Kund and there is a 
Kalbhairav carved near it. The triangular or modern receptacle 
has near it a fresh water spring which is apparently drying up. 

On one side of the waterfall is engraved in the rock tho following 
legend :—Rudra deva Padma Sadashiva. 

Rudra-dev means Mahadev or Shiva, and Bhairav is said to 
be his manifestation, and, therefore, the legend would moan 


“ Saddshiv, the devotee of Shiva.” 

The interesting feature of this inscription lies in the name Sada 
shiv, which is not common in the North-West Provinces where the 
temple is situated, not in Bengal, but is in use in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, The local priests, who are settlers from the banks of the 
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Sharayu, that is, from Oudh, declare that the hill was formerly 
inhabited by people who went to the Deccan and that Sadashiv is 
not a local name. This tradition is in harmony with the tradition 
of thePrabhus, who believe they came to the Deccan from this part 
of the country after their migration from Oudh. The presence of 
the Sharayupade Brahmans shows that people from the Oudh pro- 
vince did follow the course of the river of that name and did settle 
in this tract in pre-historic times. 

The corroboration to the tradition of the Prabhus “ay bo said, 
therefore, to be in (1) the fact that the goddess is called Maha- 
Saraswati, which is their chief deity, representing the power of 
« l earn irKT 55 • (2) the Annapurna or the Grecian goddess-of-plenty 
which is always given to the bridegroom at maniage as a gift from 
the father-in-law ; (3) the name Vinzayi, that is T indhiai , the mother 
of the Vindhia mountains. This is perhaps the original or primitive 
name of the goddess, latterly transformed by the Brahmans into 
Vindhiach alvasini, a new grandiloquent Sanskrit form , (4) The 
Markandeya Muni or the saint of eternal longevity, which is signifi¬ 
cant of a small band of people struggling for existence, whoso solo 
desire was centered in the longevity of the life of their Chief 
Chandrasen’s posthumous child, Prince (Prabhu) Somraj; (5) Tho 
presence of Bharat and Hanumaninthe temple of a goddess, which 
is unusual unless it is explained by the theory that their loyalty to 
their master was the pre-eminent model for imitation by this band 
of devoted tribesmen who were determined to save their race from 
extinction at the hands of their Brahman enemies headed by 
Parashuram ; (C) Tho name Sadashiv, which is very common among 
the Prabhus. Brahmans of the Deccan also use the name, and this 
would be unconvincing without additional evidence as to who this 

Sadashiv really was. 

But tie facte remain that Vincai is net the only goddete■ °* *• 
Prabhus and that all families do not accept her as their chief 
goddeaf; lmnce it maybe that one only of the tribal aect,one paced 
through the Vindhiaehal Dear Mirzapur. 
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